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PREFATORY NOTE 

The standard and indispensable antbonty on tbc life of 
Landor is Ibo ivorb of tbc late Jlr John Forster, nz — 

1 FonsTEK, John "Walter Savage Landor, n Biograpbj , 

London, Chapman and Hall , first edition in 2 vols , 
16G9, second edition, nbndgcd, forming vol i of the 
collected “ Life and ^York8of Walter Savage Landor" 
in S vols , 1870 

Mr Forster was appointed b} Landor lumsclf as bis literal^ 
executor, bo had command of all tbc necessary matonals 
for bis task, and bis book is written with knowledge, in- 
dustry, affection, and loyalty of pnrjiosc Bnt it is cum- 
brous in comment, inconclusive in criticism, and vague on 
vital points, cspeciallj on points of bibbograpby, which in 
the ease of Landor are frequently both interesting and 
obscure The student of Landor must supplement the work 
of Jfr Forster from other sources, of which tlio principal are 
the folloMing — 

2 Htrsx, J E Leigh, Lord Byron and bis contemporanes 

London, 1827 

1 BEESSI^ GTON , Marguento, Countess of, Tbc Idler m Italy , 
2 vols , London, 1839 Lady Blessmgton’s first im- 
pressions of Landor are reported m vol u of the 
above , her correspondence with him, and an Imaginary 
Conversation by Landor not elsewhere ropnnted, will 
be found m 

4 MAnnE^, R E , The Literary Life and Correspondence 

of the Countess of Blessington, 3 vols London, 1855 

5 The Now Spirit of the Age, edited by E H Horne 

2 vols London, 1844 The article on Landor m 
vol 1 of the above is by Miss Barrett, afterwards Mrs 
Brownmg, supplemented by the editor 
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CHAPTER I 

BIRTH ANT) BARBSTAGE — SCHOOL —COLLEGE 

(1775-179-i) 

Fett men have e\er impressed their peers so much, or the 
general pubhc so httlc, as Walter Savage Laitdor Of 
all celehrated authors, ho has hitherto hcen one of the 
least popular Xevcrtheless he is among the most strik- 
ing figures in the history of Enghsh hterature , striking 
ahke by his character and his powers Personally, Landoi 
exercised the spell of gemus upon cverj one who came 
near hini His gifts, attainments, impetuosities, his 
originality, his force, Ins charm, were all of the same 
conspicuous and imposing kind Not to know what is 
to he known of so remarkable a man is evidently to be a 
loser Not to be familiar with the works of so noble 
a ■writer is to be much more of a loser still 

The place occupied bj Landor among English men of 
letters is a place apart He ■wrote on many subjects and 
in many forms, and was strong both in imagmation and 
in criticism He was equally master of Latin and Eng- 
lish, and equally at home in prose and verse He cannot 
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propeily bo nssocintcd ^\lth any gncn scboul, or inclcocl 
■with any gncn opochj of our literature, 0 "^ epochs arc 
•usually counted, but stands alone, alike bj llio character 
of his mind and by the tenour and circumstances of his 
life It 18 not easy to lealizc that a ictcran nho sur- 
■viTcd to receive the homage of fill feninbiirne, can 
have been tiventi-fne jcais old at tlic death of Con per, 
and forty-nine at the death of E^ron Such, lioweaer, 
avas the case of Laudor It is less than sc\ enteon j eari 
since ho died, and less than eighteen since he published 
his last book, lus first book had been published before 
Euonapaite avas consul IIis literary aclnnly c\tcndcd, to 
be precise, over a period of sivt} eight yeais (1795 — 
1863) Hoithci ■was liis career more lemarlwablo for its 
duration than for its proud and consistent independence 
It ■was Landor’s strength as ■well as his ■weakness that he 
■ft'as all his hfe a law to himself, nriting in conformity 
with no standards and in pursuit of no ideals but Ins 
own 

So strong, mdeod, was this mstinct of oiiginaht}' in 
Laudor that he declmes to fall in with the thoughts oi 
to repeat the words of other’s even when to do so would 
be most natural Though an msatiable and retentno 
reader, ui lus own writmg ho does not choose to deal m the 
friendly and commodious currency of quotation, aUusiou, 
and remmiscence Everj'thmg he says must be lus own 
and nothing but his o^wn On the other hand it is no pait 
of Landor’s ongmality to provoke attention, as many oven 
of dlustnous writers have done, by emphasis or smgiilanty 
of style Arbitrary and vehement beyond other men in 
many of his thoughts, m their utterance he is always 
sober and decorous He dehvers himself of whatever is 
m his mind ■with an air, to borrow an expression of his 
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o;\n, "imjcsticUIy tcditc" Ag-uii, nltliough lu 8.ijmg 

hat ho chooses to saj Laiidor is one of tho clcai'cst aud 
most direct of ivTitcrs, it is his plcisiirc to lca\o much 
unsaid of that avhich makes ordinal} imting easy and 
cfTcctiic IIo IS so anMOUs to aaoid sajing a\hat is 
supcriluous that ho docs not ahvnys saj nhat is necessary 
As soon as lie lias gnen adequate expression to any 
idea, he leaves it and passes on to the next, forgetting 
sometimes to make clcai to the reader the connexion of his 
ideas anth one another 

These quahtics of unbending onginaht}, of lofty self- 
control, and of deliberate parsimonj in utterance, arc 
c\ idcnll} not the qualities to carrj^ tho world by storm 
Neither did Landor expect to carry tho m orld by storm 
He anotc less for the «ako of pleasing otlicrs than himself 
He addressed a scanty audience while ho hi cd, but looked 
forward \nth confidence to one that should be mom 
numerous in tho future, although not aery numerous 
cicn then. “I shall dino late, but tho dunng-ioom will 
bo weli-hghted, the guests few and select ” In the mean- 
time Landor contented himself with the applause he had, 
and consideiing whence that applause came, ho had mdeed 
good reason to be content His early poom of Gchu 
was the delight fust of Southey and aftorwaids of ShoUey, 
who at college used to declaim it "with an enthusiasm 
w luch disconcerted his fnends, and which 3 ears did not 
dmimish Tho admiration of Southey for Landor’s poetry 
led tlio way to an ardent and lasting friendship botw eon 
tho two men By 'Woi'dsworth Landor w as regaiiied less 
wamilj than by Southey, yet with a respect which ho 
extended to scarcely any other wntei of his time 
Hazhtt, who loved Wordsworth httle and Southey less, 
aud on whose dearest predilections Landor unsparingly 
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trampled, novortkoless acknowledged the force of Ins 
genius Charles Lamb was at one time as great a 
reader and quoter of Gehu ns Slrnlley lirmself, and at 
another could not drsmiss from Ins mind or lips the 
simple cadences of one of Landor’s elegies De Quincoy 
declared that his Count Julian was a creation worthy 
to take rank hcside the Prometheus of /Pschylus, oi 
Milton’s Satan As the successive volumes of his 
Imagmaiy Gonvobahons appeai-cd, they seemed to some 
of the host minds of the time to contain masterpieces 
almost unprecedented not only of English composition, 
hut of insight, imagery, and reQcction The society of 
their author was sought and chonshod hy the most dis- 
tinguished of his countrymen The momheis of the 
scholar family of Hare, and those of the warrior family of 
Hapier, were among his warmest admirers and closest 
friends Coming down to a generation of which the 
survivors are still with us, Dickons, Carlyle, Emei-son, 
Lord Houghton, Robert and Elizabeth Drowning, hare 
been among those who have debghted to lionoui him , 
and the list might be brought doivn so as to include 
names of all degrees of authority and standing Wlule 
the multitude has ignored Laudor, ho has been for 
three generations teaclung and charming those who m 
their turn have taught and charmed the multitude 

By his birthplace, as he loved to remember, Landor u as 
a neighbour of the greatest English poets He was born 
at Warwick on the 30th of January, 1776 Ho waspioud 
of his lineage, aud fond of coDoctiiig oi ideucos of its 
antiqmty His family had m fact been long one of pro- 
perty and position in Staffordshire He behoved that it 
had originally home the name of Del-a La’ud or Do la 
Laundes, and that its descent coidd bo tmeed back foi 
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seven liunclrcd 3 onrs , for nljout linlf that time, said Ins 
less credulous or less im aginative hrotlier "Wliat is cer- 
IxUin IS that some of the Staffordshire Landors had made 
themselves heard of m the ivnrs of King and Parliament 
A. whig Lnndor had hcen high shenEF of the county at 
the Kevolution of 1G88 , his grandson on the other hand 
was a marhed man for Ins leanings towards the house of 
Stuart A son of tins Jacobite Landor being head of the 
faunlj’ in the latter part of the last century, was at the 
same time engaged in the practice of medicine at Warwick 
This Dr Landor was Walter Savage Landor’s father 
Of Dr Landor the accounts which have reached us are not 
sufficient to convey anj 1 cry defimte image. His memory 
survives only as that of a polished, sociable, agreeable, some- 
what choleiic gentleman, more accomphshed and better 
educated, as his profession required, than most of those 
with whom he associated, hut otherwise dining, coursing, 
telling his stoiy and drinking his bottle without particular 
distinction among the rest Lepidns, doefus, hberahs, 
jndbus, aimers jncundissimm — these are the titles selected 
for his epitaph by his sons Walter and Eohert, both of 
them men exact in weighing words Dr Landor was 
twice married, first to a bliss Wnght of Warwick, and after 
her death to Elizabeth Savage, of the Warwickshire family 
of the Savages of Tachhrook By his first wife he had 
SIX children, all of whom, however, died m infancy except 
one daughter By his second wife lie had three sons and 
four daughteis , and of tins second family Walter Savage 
Landor was the eldest horn Both the first and the second 
wives of Dr Landor were heiresses in their degree The 
fortune of the first devolved by settlement upon her surviv- 
ing daughter, who was in due tune mamed to a consul, 
Humphrey Arden of Longcroft The family of the second. 
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that of the Savages of Tachhrook, was of better certified 
antiquity and distinction than his own, though the proofs - 
hy which "Walter Savage Land or used to associate with it 
certain histoncal personages hearing the same name were 
of a somewhat shadowy nature The father of Elizabeth 
Savage had been lineally the head of his house, hut the 
paternal inheritance which she divided with her three 
sisters was not considei-ahle, the family estates having 
passed, it seems, into the hands of two of her grand-uncles, 
men of business in London By these there was be- 
queathed to her, after her marriage with Dr Landor, pro- 
perty to the value of nearly eighty thousand pounds, con- 
sisting of the two estates of Ipsley Court and Tachbrook 
in Warwickshire, the former on the borders of Worcester- 
shire, the latter close to Leamington, together with a share 
of the reversionary interest in a third estate — that of 
Hughenden Manor in Budanghamsliire — of which the 
name has since become famihar to us from other associa- 
tions. The Warwickshire properties thus left to Mrs 
Landoi, as weU as Dr Landor’s oira family property in 
Staffordshire, were strictly entailed upon the eldest male 
issue of the marriage , so that to these muted possessions 
Walter Savage Landor was bom heir 

No one, it should seem ever entered hfe under happier 
conditions To the gifts of breedmg and of fortune there 
were added at his birth the gifts of genius and of strength 
But there had been evil godmothers beside the cradle as 
well as good, and m the composition of this powerful nature 
pnde, anger, and precipitancy had been too largely mixed, 
to the prejudice of a noble mtellect and tender heart, and 
to the disturbance of all his relations with his fellow-men 
Of his childhood no minute record has come down to 
us It seems to have been marked by neither the pre- 
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cocihca nor tlio infirimties of genius. Indeed, altliough 
in aftor-hfc Lnndor used often to complain of ailments, of 
serious infirmities ho knew little all liis days, Hia 
mother, whoso loio for her children was sohcitous and 
prudent rather than passionate or very tender, only once 
liad occasion for anxiety ns to the health of her eldest horn 
This was when ho was seized in his twelfth year with a 
nolcnt attack, not of arty diildish malady, hnt of gout , 
an attack which the hoy endured, it is said, with clamorous 
resentment and impatience , and winch never afterwards 
returned 

Ho had heen sent as a child of only fonr-and-a-half to 
a school at Knowlc, ten miles from homo Here he stayed 
five years or more, until he was old enough to go to 
Eughy His holidays were spent between Ins father’s 
professional abode in the town of "Warwick, and 
one 01 other of the two countiy houses on the Savage 
estates, Ipsloy Court and Tadihrook To those homes of 
Ills boyhood Landor was accustomed all his life to look 
back with the most affectionate remembrance He had 
a retentive memory for places, and a great love of trees 
and flowers The mulberries, cedars, and fig-trees of 
the AVarwick garden, the nut-walk and apneots of 
Tachbrook, afforded him joys which he never afterwards 
forgot. Of Warwick ho wntes, in his seventy eighth year, 
that ho has just picked up from the gravel walk the two 
first mulbemes that have fallen, a thing ho remembers 
ha^ung done just seventy years before and of Tach- 
brook, in his seventy-seventh, “ Well do I remember it 
from my third or fourth year , and the red filbert at the top 
of the garden, and the apneots from the bam wall, and 
Aunt Haney cracking the stones for me If I should ever eat 
apneots with you agam, I shall not now cry for the kernel” 
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Pot Ipslev and its encuciiiig shtam the pleasantest es- 
pression of Landors adection is coniainei in same tmpti'O' 
listed xerses xrliicli max find iteir pi ce lieie altLoagli 
ttex refer to a later period of his xoath 

I hone la xam to see actna 
Ips ex’s psiiii;=alar co~a-a. 

In xcnth ’tvns tnere I ased to scnne 
A TTmiTing 'bird or scaiapsnnc bare. 

And leave nx boolt xnthin a ncob 
tVhere alders lean above *be brccV, 

To tvalk bsvcad the tb-rd mill pond 
And mee* a mn.dea fa-r and And 
Enpecrmn me beaea'b a ttve 

Of sirce for rxo bat net for tbrse 
Ah ’ mv old vetv far oat of v-etv 
TVhv mast I b,d pea both arnea. 

This loxe of trees florxers and places xrent along in the 
hox mth a loxe ot hoots He tras proficient m school 
exercises, all except arithmetic an art xrhirln according 
to the method in nse’' he nexer sncc-eded m mastering 
At Enghx -where he went at ten he was soon among the 
hest Latin scholars and he has recorded his dehght oxet 
the first pnrJiase of English boohs he made with his o-wn 
money the hoots m question being Draytons Pc ^ ’ ? 

and Baker s C7c/ j uc7’ He tells elsewhere how the -writer 
who first awoke m him the loxe of poetiy was Co-wper 
He seems frem rhe first to haxe been a greedx reader, exen 
TO the mjnry of his powtj of sltep “ I do no"- remember ’ 
he writes among ins rmpublished lo-dings that I exer 
slept fixe hours consecntixely rarely four exen m box- 
hood I wai. much of a reader of nighr, and was once 
flogged for sleeping at the exening lesson, which I had 
learnt hnt haxmg mastered it I doicd." 

This bookish boy was at the same tune physically 
strong and actixe, though not particiilarly dexterous 
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Dancing, to Ins on n gi-cal clingrin, Lo could noTor Icnrn, 
nnd on horsdnck Ins liead Avns too full of thoughts to 
allow huu much to mind Ins ruling At ho\ing, cricket, 
and foothill, he could hold his owui ivcll But the sport 
he loi ed was fishing with a cast-net , at this ho w os really 
skdful, and apt m the pursuit to break hounds and get 
into trouble One day ho was reported for hai mg flung 
Ins net over, nnd victonously held captn e, a farmer who 
tned to interfere with his pastime , another day, for 
haimg extorted a nominal permission to fish where ho had 
no sort of business from a passmg butcher who had no 
sort of authority to give it A fag, whoso unlucky star 
ho had chosen all one afternoon to regard as the cause of 
Ins bad sport, remembered all Ins hfo Lnndor’s sudden 
change of demeanour, and Ins own poignant rehef, when 
the taking of a big fish convmced him that the said star 
was not unlucky after all Like many imaginative boys 
to whose summer musmga the pools and shallows of 
Enghsh lowland streams have seemed as fuU of romance 
ns Eurotas or Scamnnder, he loved nothing so well 
ns to wander hy the hrook-sido, sometmies with a 
spoi-tmg, but sometimes also with a studious intent He 
recalls these pleasures m a retrospective poem of his later 
3 ears, Oji }Sin/i jomwfj Avon ncm Rnghy 

In youth how often at thy side I vrander’d , 

IVhnt golden hours, hours numberless, were squander’d 
Among thy sedges, while sometimes 
I meditated native rhymes, 

And sometimes stumbled upon Latinn feet , 

There, where soft mole built seat 

Invited mo, I noted down 

■What must full surely win the crown , 

Bnt first impatiently vain eflorts made 
On broken pencil with a broken blade 
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Agam, one of the most happily turned of all Landoi’s 
Latin poems expresses Ins legrot that his oldest son, horn ui 
Italy, ■will never learn to know and love the English 
streams -which had been the delight of his o'wn youth 
And once more, he records ho-sv the subject of that most 
perfect of dramatic dialogues, Leofuc and Godita, had 
first occupied him as a boy Ho had •written a bttlo poem 
on the subject as he sat by the square pool at Kugby — “INIay 
the peppermint stiU bo gro-wing on the bank m that place ' ” 
— and he remembers the immoderate laughter -with ■which 
his attempt -was received by the fiiend to -uhom ho con- 
fided it, and Ins o-wn earnestness in beseeching that fnend 
not to tell the lads — “ so heart-stnckenly and desperately 
■was I ashamed ” 

Landor, it thus appears, had acquired m Ins earliest 
school days the po-wei and the habit, -which remained 
with him until almost the hour of his death, of wntuig 
verses for his own pleasure both in Latin and English 
As regards Latin, ho is the one loio-wn instance in 
which the traditional classical education of our schools 
took full effect, and was earned out to its furthest practical 
consequences Eot only did Latm become in boyhood 
and remain to the last a second mother tongue to him , his 
ideal of beha-nour at the same time modelled itself on tlio 
ancient Homan, and that not alone in thmgs convenient 
Not content with taking Cato or Scipio oi Brutus for his 
examples, when he was offended ho instmctively betook 
himself to the weapons of Catullus and Martial Now a 
schoolboy’s alcaics and hendecasyUabics may bo never so 
well turned, but if their substance is both coarse and savage, 
and if moreover they are duected agamst that schoolboy’s 
master, the result con hardly be to his advantage And 
thus it fell out with Landor He might easily have been 
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the 2>nile of the fcliooJ, for ^Intevcr 'irero lus fnUfs of 
temper, lus hnlinnt scliolarship could uot fail to recom- 
mend him to his teachers, noi lus rcada loudness ton ards 
the aveak, lus high spirit and sense of honour to lus com- 
panions He was pugnacious, but only against the strong 
“You remember,’’ he avntes, in some verses addressed 
seventy years later to an old school companion — 

Ton ronicmber that I fonght 
xscrer with anr bnt an older lad, 

And never lost bnt tvro fights m thirteen 

Neither would it much have stood m Landor’s way that 
his lofty ideas of what was due to lumself made him refuse, 
at school as afterwards, to compete against others for 
pnzes or distinctions of an-\ kind. Wlint did stand ui 
lus wa^ was lus liot and resentful impatience alike of 
contradiction and of authoritj Each half-holiday of 
the school was hj a customaiy fiction supposed to he given 
as a reward for tlie copy of verses declared to be tlie he-^t 
of the day, and with or without reason, Landor conceived 
that the head master. Dr James, had sj stematicall^ 
grudged this recognition to verses of lus. When at last 
play-day was given for a copy of Landor’s, the hoj added 
in trauscnbing it a laidc postenpt, to the effect that it was 
the woist he had e\ er written In other controversies 
that from time to time occurred between master and 
scholar, there uere not wanting kindher and more 
humorous passages than this Eut at last there arose a 
quarrel o; er a Latm quantity, m which. Landor was qiute 
nght at the outset, hut by his impracticable violence put 
himself hopelessly m the wrong, compheatmg matters 
not only with, fierce retorts, but with such veises as made 
authority’s very hair stand on end This was m his six- 
teenth year, when he was within five of being head of the 
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scliool The upsliot was that the head master wrote to 
Dr Landoi, with many o's.pressions of regret, requesting 
that his son "Waltei might he removed, lest he should find 
himself under the necessity of expelling him as one not 
only reheUious himself, hut a promoter of reheUion in 
others 

Signs of the same defiant spint had not heen wantuig 
m his home life The seeds seem to hai o heen already 
sown of an estrangement, never afterwards altogether 
healed, between himself and his father In politics Dr 
Landor had heen originally a zealous AVliig , hut ho was one 
of those Whigs for whom the French Devolution ivas too 
much Dunng that crisis ho was swept along the stream of 
alarm and indignation v Inch found both voice and nourish- 
ment m the fimous eloquence of Buike , and when the 
party at last broke m two ho wont with those who deserted 
Fox -and became the fen ent followers of Pitt The boyish 
politics of young Landor were of a very diffeient stamp 
He was already, what he remained to the end of his days, 
an ardent repubhean and foe to kings The French Revo- 
lution had bttle to do with making or unmaking his 
sentiments on these points His earbest admiration was 
for Washmgton, lus earbest and fiercest aversion foi 
George III And he had no idea of keeping his opinions 
to himself, but woidd insist on broaching them, no matter 
vhat the place or company The young rebel one day 
cried out m his mother’s loom that ho wished the 
French would invade England, and assist us m hangmg 
George the Tim’d between two such rascals as the Aach- 
bishops of Canterbui'y and York , whereupon that ex- 
cebent lady was seen to nse, box bis ears from behmd 
his chair, and then hastdy make off upon her high-heeled 
shoes for fear of consequences Again, we heai of his fling- 
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ing an impetuous taunt across the tahlo nt a bishop ivlio vras 
dining mtli his fattier, and who had spoken shghtingly of 
the scholarship of Porsoii jN’ci crthcless it must not ho sup- 
posed that Landor, e% cn in tho rnrest and most comhatii o 
days of his youth, a\as at anj time merely ill-conditioned 
in hn hehaviour Ho was never without fnends m 
uhom the signs both of power and tenderness uhich bioke 
through Ins unrulj irays inspired tho warmest mterest 
and aHection Such fnends included at this time tho 
most promising of his schoolmates, more than ono 
chnrmmg girl companion of his onn family or thoir 
acquamtanccs, and seieral seniors of aanous oidcrs and 
conditions His pnncipal school friends were Hemi 
Cary, afterwards translator of Dante, and ‘Walter Birch, 
an accomplished scholar who became an Oiibrd tutor and 
ended his days at a country liiang m Essev Girls of his 
own ago or older found something attractive in the proud 
and stubborn boy, who for all his awkwardness and 
headlong temper was chivalrous to them, could turn tho 
prettiest! erses, and no doubteven m speech showed already 
some rudiments of that gemus for tho art of comphment 
which distinguished him beyond all men in later hfe 
Tims wo find him towards his twentieth 3 ear m tlie habit 
of receivmg from Dorothea Lyttelton, the beautifid orphan 
heiress of estates contiguous to his home, adnee convoyed 
m terms hetokenmg tho closest intimacj' and kmdness 
Among his elders ho attached to himself as friends cha- 
racters so opposite os “tho elegant and generous Dr 
Sleath," one of his Eugbj masters, w ith whom he w as 
never on any but tho kindest terms , iMr Parkhuist of 
Eipple, a country squire and father of one of his school- 
mates, and the famous Dr Parr, at that time and for many 
3 ears perpetual curate of Hatton near Warwick This 
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singular personage, in spite of many grotesq:iie pomposities 
of speecli, and some of character, commanded respect ahko 
by his learning and his loi e of liberty Ho ivas a pillar 
of advanced Whig opinions, and a fheud of most of the 
chief men of that part} To the study -where Parr hved 
ensconced -with his legendary "wig and pipe, and -whence, 
in the hspmg utterance that suited so quamtly -with his 
sesqmpedahan yocabulary, he fulminated agamst Pitt and 
laid down the law on Latin fiom amid piles of hooks and 
clouds of tobacco-smoke, the 3 oung Landor was wont to 
resort in search of company more congenial than that of 
the orthodo-t clergy and lawyers who frequented his 
father’s house 

In speaking of these friendships of Landor’s youth we 
liawe somewhat anticipated the order of events To return 
to the date of his removal from Eughy , he was nest 
placed under the charge of a Dr Langley, at the village, 
celebrated for the charms of its scenery, of Ashbourne m 
Derbyshire Here agam he showed how strong an 
attachment he was capable of mspinng m, and returnmg 
towards, a gentle and friendly semor In his dialogue 
of Izaak Walton, Cotton, and Old ways. Dr Langley 
IS immortalized in the character of the “ good parson of 
Ashbourne “ he wants nothmg, yet he keeps the grammar 
school, and is ready to receive as private tutor any young 
gentleman m preparation for Oxford or Cambridge, but 
only one They hve like prmces, converse like friends, 
and part like lovers ” In a note to the same dialogue, as 
well as several times elsewhere, Landor exphcitly declares 
his gratitude for the “parental kindness” of Dr Langley 
and his -wife, as also that which he bore all his life to 
two others of his teachers, the above mentioned Dr Sleath 
at Eugby, and “ the samtly Benwell ” at Oxford 
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In tins kind Lousohold Lnndor passed nearlj two 3 cars 
In Latin it appears that lio had not much to learn from 
tho good near, hut he turned his lime to account in read- 
ing tlic Greek wntcr', cspcciall} Soiihoclcs and Pmdar , 
in translating some of Buchanan into English, and some 
of Cowley into Latin, verso, besides other poetical eflorts 
m both languages Ills English versos at this time show 
him not yet emancipated from the established precedents 
of the eighteenth century It is not until a 3 oar or two 
later that we find him abandomng, in nariatiro poetij, 
the trim monotony of tho rh 5 Tning couplet for a blank 
a orse of more massivo structure and stateher maioh than 
an 3 which had been wntten smcc Milton 

At eighteen Landor left Ashbourne and went mto 
residence at Tnmty College, Oxford. Ills abilities made 
their impression at tho muversit 3 '- in spite of himself, 
but he still would not bo persuaded to compete for any 
sort of distinction “I shoared my compositions to 
Birch of Magdalen, my old fnend at Rugby, and to Cary, 
translator of Dante, and to none else ” Landor’s repu- 
tation for talents which he would not put forth aras 
accompanied by a reputation for opimons which he would 
not conceal Tho agitation of pohbcal parties was at its 
height. The latter course of tho Revolution had ahenated 
the majorit}' even of those who had sympathized with 
it at first, and the few Enghshmen who did not share 
the general horror were marked men Among those 
few there were at Oxford in these da 3 s two under- 
graduates, Southey of BaUiol, and Landor of Trmit} 
The two were not known to each other until afterwards, 
but they both made themselves conspicuous by appearmg 
m haU and elsewhere with their hair unpowdered, a 
fashion which about 1793-1794 was a direct adi ertisement 
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of revolutionary sentiments “ Take care,” said Landor’s 
tutor to him , “ they -will stone you for a republican ” 
bio sUck consequences m fact resulted, but Landor became 
notorious m the Umversity He was known not only as 
a Jacobm, but as a “ mad Jacobm.” “ His Jacobinism,” 
says Southey, lookmg hack to his own feelmgs m those 
days, “ would have made me seek his acquamtance, but 
for his madness ” The impression thus left on Southey’s 
mmd was probably due less to the warmth of Landor’s 
revolutionary sentiments and language, than to the 
notoriety of the freak which before long brought him 
for the second time mto violent and futile coUision 
with authonty One evenmg he mvited his friends to 
wine He had been out shooting m the mormng, 
and had his gun, powder, and shot m the nest room 
Opposite were the rooms of a Tory undergraduate, “a 
man,” according to Landor’s account, “universally laughed 
at and despised , and it unfortunately happened that he 
had a party on the same day, consisting of servitors and 
other raffs of ever} descnption ” The two parties began ex- 
changing taunts , then those opposite closed the shutters, 
and bemg on the outside, Landor proposed by way of a 
practical joke to send a charge of shot mto them His 
fnends applauded, and he fired The owner of the shutteis 
naturally complamed, and an mquiry was mstihited to 
ascertain who was the offender Landor’s defiant mood 
at this point played him an lU turn, in that it prompted 
him, mstcad of frankly statmg the facts, to refuse aU 
information Part of his motive m this course, as ho 
himself afterwards cxplamed, was las unwdhngness to add 
to the causes of displeasure which he was conscious of 
havmg already given to Ins father He could not have 
followed a more mjudicious course The president was 
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lomprlltd (o jni'li tlif« inqum find to inflicf piinislnncnt, 
ThiP lie Focin? to lm\o done ni lonicntl} nnd coiiFulornfcl} 
OF poFFiMe, nnd when Fontenco of niFlicntion i\ns pro- 
nounced it wn.= with llic exprc^^cd hope, on tho port of nil 
the college mithonlieF hut one, (Iml ito Mclmi would 
foon return to do them honour felmngch enough, it 
Fccms nlfo to hn\e hcen hoped Hint n return to his homo 
would Imng nhout n hotter understanding between young 
T-nndor nnd his father But fo fnr from this being the 
en'c, his bcnniig after the frenlc, more c\cn than the freak 
itself, together with his subsequent step of giving up his 
college rooms, c\T:pcntod Dr Lnndor, psFsionntc words 
were exchanged , nnd tho son turned his bnck on Ins 
father’s 1100*^0, as he declared nnd belici cd, “ for ci er ” 
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ESPEBIMENTS IN' LIFE AND POETBT GEBIB 

(1794—1804) 

Eroji Warwick Landor went at first to London, "wliere 
he took a lodging in Beaumont Street, Portland Place 
Here he -worked hard for several months at Ereneh and 
Italian, having formed the design of leaving England 
and taking up his abode m Italy His Italian studies 
made him an ardent admirer of Alfien, -whom he al-ways 
afterwards counted it an event to have met once at this 
time in a hookseller’s shop During these months he 
also hiought out his first hook, “ The Poems of Walter 
Savage Landor , printed for T Cadell, jun and W 
Dames (successors to John Cadell) in the Strand, 1795 ” 
This small volume is no-w very rare, having been, like 
several of Londor’s -writings, -withdra-wn from sale h}" its 
author -witlun a few -weeks of puhhcation It contamed 
a number of poems and epigrams m English, besides a 
collection of Latm verses and a prose Defensw -vmdicating 
the use of that language by the modems The prmcipal 
English pieces are a poem in three cantos on the Birih of 
Poesy, an Apology for Satiie, a tale of Pipamns and 
Thishe, imitated from Ovid, an Epistle of Abdlard to 
Eloisa, all in the rhjmed heroic couplet, an ode To Wash- 
niqton in the style of Gray, and a short poem in the 
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metre smce made popular by In Memouam, called MencJi 
ViUagei s Landor already abows mdications of a manner 
more vigorous and personal than that of the current 
poetry of the day, but in diction ns well as m the choice 
of metrical forms he is still imder the rule of eighteenth 
centuiy conventions, and UTites of nymphs and awams, 
Bellona and the Zephyrs At Oxford, where the rumour 
of Ills talents and the notoriety of his escapade were 
stiU fresh, his httle volume seems to have made an impres- 
sion, and to have been m demand as long as it remamed 
in circulation Another hterary venture made by Landor 
dimng these months m London did not, like the last, bear 
his name This was a satire agamst Pitt, m the form of a 
Mo}al Epistle m heroic verse, addressed to Earl Stan- 
hope, with a piose preface m which the repubhcan poet 
condoles with the repubhcan peer on his possession of 
hereditary honours 

"While the young Landor was thus engaged with poetry 
and pohtics m London, the good ofSces of friends, and fore- 
most among them of the fair Dorothea Lyttelton and her 
uncles, had been employed m seekmg to reconcile him with 
his family Several propositions as to his future mode of 
life were successively made and dropped , one being that 
he should be offered a commission then vacant in the 
Waiwickshrre Mihtia Tins scheme, however, nei er came 
to Landor’s knowledge, having fallen to the ground when 
it was ascertained that tlie other gentlemen of the corps 
would resign rather than servo with a comrade of his 
opmions The arrangement ultimately made ivas that he 
should receive an allowance of a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, and be free to live as he hkeil, it being under- 
stood that the idea of a retreat to Italy was given up, 
and that ho was welcome to free quarters at his father’s 

c 2 
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lioTLie ■wlieiieTer lie pleesei If tlus allowance seems 
small it must be remembered tbat Dr Landor’s fanulr 
property m Staffordsbixe was worth something nnder a 
thousand pounds a yeaTj while there were srs younger 
children for whom hlrs Landor her estates being 
stnctly entailed upon her eldest son, held herself bound 
to make proTinon out of her income during her life To 
her careful and impartial justice towards aUTier children 
there exists abundant testimony, including that of 
TTalter himself, whose feelings towards his mother 
■were at all times those of unclouded gratitude and 
affection 

blatters havmg heen thus arranged, Landor left London 
and with the exception of occasional visits to his family, 
led dunng the next three years a life of seclusion m South 
"Wales He took up his residence on the coast of which 
the natural charms were not then defiled as they are now 
hy the agglomerations and exhalations of the mmmg and 
smelhng industnes Having his headquarters generally 
a^ Swansea sometimes at Tenby and sometimes taking 
excursions into remoter parts of the Pnncipahty, he filled 
the chief part of his time with strenuous reading and 
medita^on. His reminiscences of the occupations of these 
days are preserved in sundry passages both of prose and 
rhyme Tnus contrasting the tenour of his own youth 
with that of Hocre’s — 

AIui;e I inv earner hoTir 

Wme thnn -rer- m tLe ro=e3'e bawer 
Acq raLod to 'tee eras everv eve, 

And e-er- sour ■n-ou e~5’ — S'.rc 
Ore sawaut aad one ctesr o’" boobs 
Fodov' d ce into troantaai 
'Vrte~e 5be’te~*d from tbe san acd b-eezo 
Lav Pirdar and Tbuevd-des 
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tlio verses above quoted might lead iis to suppose These 
days of sohtary rambles and high commumngs, “ Studies 
intense of strong and stem dehght,” — the line is his own 
— were also to Landor days of romance Tlie earhest 
heroine of his devotions during his hfe m AVales v as called 
in the language of poetry lone, and in that of daily 
hfe Jones To her succeeded, but without, it would 
seem, altogether supplantmg her, a second and f.ir more 
senous flame This was a bhthe Insh lady, who conceived 
a devoted passion for the haughty and studious youth, and 
whom her poet called lanthe lanthe stands for Jane, and 
the full name of the lady was Sophia Jane Swift, afterwards 
Countess do ]\Ioland4 I find the lustory of these names 
lon^ and lanthe, which fill so considerable a place m 
Lander’s early poetry, set down as follows m one of those 
autobiographical jottmgs m verse which he did not think 
it worth while to pubhsh, but which are charactensbc as 
lUustratmg his energetic and dehberate way of turning 
trifles mto verse — 

Sometimes, as boys will do, I ploy’d at love, 

Kor fear’d cold weather, nor withdrew m hot , 

And two who were my playmates at that hour, 

Hearing me call’d a poet, in some doubt 
Challenged me to adapt their names to song 
Ion& was the first , her name is heard 
Among the hills of Cambria, north and south 
But there of shorter stature, like herself, 

I placed a comely vowel at its close. 

And drove an ugly sibilant away 
« • « « • 

lanthfe, who came later, smiled and said, 

I have two names and wiU be praised m both , 

Sophia IS not quite enough for me. 

And you have simply named it, and but once 
Now call the other up — 
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1 went, and planted ju a frcali paiterro 
Inuthi , it was Llooming, wlion a youtli 
Leapt o’er the licdgo, and suntcliiug at the stem 
Broke off tho label £rom niy favonnto flower, 

And stuck it on a sorrier of Ins own 

Tlie sally on tlie last hues xs cimous Both Shelley and 
Byron have made English readers fanuhar with the name 
lauthl* So far as I can learn, it had not appeared m 
English poetr} at all until it vs as introduced by Landor, 
except in Dryden’s translation of tho storj of Iphis and 
lanthc from 0\nd It was in 1813 that both B^tou chose it 
as a fancj name for Lady Ann Hailoj , in the dedication 
of Childo Harold, and Shelley ns a real name to be given 
to his infant daughter Tlio “ youth ” of the above ex- 
tract can hardly be an} other than Byron, whom Landor 
neither liked nor much admired, and vs horn ho considered, 
as we thus poiucis o, to hav c borrovs ed this beautiful name 
lanthb from his own early poetry 

Upon the whole the hfe led by Landor at twenty, 
and for the years next foUosnng, w as one well suited to 
the training of a poet. He nourished his mind reso- 
lutely upon the noblest sustenance, making his own all 
that was best in the hteratures of ancient and modem 
Europe, except, mdeed, m the hterature of Germany, 
vs Inch had been then barely discovered m England by a 
few explorers like Scott, Ckilendge, and WiUiam Taylor 
of Horwich, and to which Landor neither now nor after- 
vsards felt himself attracted He haunted, moreover, 
with the keenest enjoyment of its scenery, a region 
linrdly less romantic or less impressive than that which was 
inspiring at the same tune tho youth of Wordsworth If 
he was inclined to tnfle with the most serious of things, 
love, that is a fault by which the quahty of a man’s life 
suffers, but not necessarily the quahty of his song , and 
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iu\ ading liost, Las m his him fallen in lo^ o m illi an ocean 
nymph, avho had encountered and heaten liim m a\*rcst- 
ling Gchir persuades Tamar to let him tr}' a fall anth 
the nymph, and tlixoanng her, learns from her, first pro- 
mismg that she shall haae the hand of Tamar for her 
reward, the rites to ho performed in order that Ins citj 
maj nsc unimpeded In the fulfilment of these rites 
Gehir viBits the under-n orld, and beholds the shades of 
his ancestors After his return it is agreed that he shall 
he wedded to Charoha Tamar also and his nymph aro 
to he united, their marriage takes place first, and the 
nj mph, warning her husband of calamities about to befall 
in Egjpt, persuades lum to depart with her, and after 
leading him m renew past all tlie shores of the Medi- 
terranean, unfolds to him a vision of the glory awaiting 
his descendants m the lands between the Ehine and the 
Garonne. Then foUous the mamage of Gebir and Cha- 
roba, which they and their respective hosts intend to be 
the seal of a great reconciliation But, inasmuch as 
“women commumcate their fears more willingly than 
their love,” Charoha has never avowed her change of 
heart to Dohea, who beheves the marriage to be only a 
stratagem devised by the queen to get Gebir within her 
power Accordmgly she gives the bridegroom, to put on 
durmg the ceremony, a poisoned garment w hich she has 
obtamed &om her sister, a sorceress stronger than herself 
The poison takes effect, and the poem ends inth the 
death of Gehir m the arms of the despairing Charoha, 
and m view of the assembled hosts 

Such IS the plot, shadowy m truth and somewhat 
chaotic, of Landoi’s fiist consideiahlo poem. In his pre- 
face ho declares the w ork to he “ the fruit of Idleness and 
Ignorance , foi had I been a botanist or a nunoralogist, it 
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nt ease The tiansihous from ono theme to another are 
effected mth more than Pindaric abruptness, and the diffi- 
culty of the poem is further increased hj the occurrence 
of grammatical constructions horroired from the Latin, 
and scarcely mtelhgible to those ignorant of that lan- 
guage It IS only after considerable study that the 
reader succeeds m taking in Gchu as a i\holc, hoiv- 
ever much he may from the first be impressed by the 
poiver of parbciilar passages Xext to the abruptness 
and the condensation of Gcbt), its most striking quah- 
ties are breadth and vividness of imagination Taken 
severally, and mthont regard to their sequence and 
connexion, these colossal figures aud supernatural actions 
are presented mth masterly reahty and force As 
regards Bt}le and language, Landor shows that he has 
not been studying the great masters in vam He 
has discarded Bellona and the Zephyrs, and calls things 
by their proper names, admitting no heightening of lan- 
guage that IS not the natural expression of heightened 
thought For loftiness of thought and language together, 
there are passages m Gebir that will bear comparison 
with Mdton. There are hnes too that for majesty of 
ihythm will bear the same comparison , but majeshc as 
Landor’s blank verse often is, it is nlwaj’s too regular , 
it exhibits none of the Miltomc variety, none of the 
mientions m violation or suspension of ordmarj' me- 
trical law, by which that great master draws unexampled 
tones from his instrument 

Here, indeed, was a contrast to the fashionable poetry of 
the hour, to the dulcet inanities of Hayley and of Miss 
Seward appeared just at the mid pomt of time 

between the complamt of Blake concerning the truancy 
of the Muses from England,, 
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Tlio langmd Etrmgs do scarcely move, 

The sottnd is forced, the notes are few, 

and the tlianksgi-\Tng of Keats, 

fine sonnds are floating wild 

About the earth 

Of the fine sounds that heralded to modern ears the 
revival of Enghsh poetry, Gebv •will always remain for 
students one of the most distmctive The Ly) ical Ballads, 
the jomt venture of Colendge and TTordsworth, ■which 
appeared in the same year as Qebii, began "with the Ancient 
Mai inci , a v ork of even more yind and hauntmg, if also 
more tmearthly, miagery, and ended ■with the Lines tvi itten 
onieiisiting Tintei n Ahheij, irhich coniejed the first notes 
of a far deeper spiritual message But nowhere in 
the works of "Wordsn orth or Colendge do we find any- 
thing resemhhng Landor’s pecuhar quahties of haught}'- 
splendour and massive concentration The message, such 
as it IS, of Gehii is mainly pohtical and phfiantliropic 
The tragic end of the hero and his bride is designed to 
pomt a moral against the enterprises of hatred and ambi- 
tion, the happj fates of Tamar and the nymph to filus 
trate the reirard that awaits the peaceful The progeny 
vhom the latter pair see m a Msion celebrating the 
tiiumphs of liberty arc mtondcd to symbolize the people 
of revolutionary France The passage describing tlieir 
fcstinty, cancelled in subsequent editions, is one of tlie 
best in the original poem, and its concluding image may 
sen c to illustrate both the slj Ic and the versification of 
Gdni at least ns veil ns othei passages more coninionl}^ 
quoted, like the shoU, the meeting of the luinte and 
Cliarobi, or the bitli of Chnioba 
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■Wlnt ]\oarj- fonn so vigorotis vnst bends here ? 

Time, Time lumself throtvs off his motley garb, 
ligured mth monstrous men and monstrous gods. 

And in pure vesture enters tbeir pure fanes, 

A proud partolcer of tbeir festivals 
Captivity led caphvo, wnr o’ertbroivn, 

They sball o’er Europe, shall o’er earth extend 
Empire that seas alone and skies confine, 

And glory that sball strike the crystal stars 

lu tlie same spirit Buonaparte is included among tlie 
descendants of Tamar, and his birth foreshadowed as that 
of 

A mortal man above all mortal praise , 

On the other hand George III is introduced, with a 
lordly neglect of the considerations of time and space, 
among the ancestors of Gehir suffenng the penalty of 
their cnmes m the nether regions “ Aroar,” cries the 
pnnce to his guide, 

Aroar, wbat wretch that nearest ns ? 'Whnt wretch 
Is that with eyebrows white, and slanting brow ? 

(In conversation, it may he mentioned, Landor had 
another formula for expressmg his aversion for the 
physical appearance of his sovereign. He had only seen 
him once, and “his eyes,” he was accustomed to say, 
“his eyes looked as if they bad been cut out of a 
vulture’s gizzard.") In taking leave of Gehii, let us only 
note farther the personal allusions which it contams m 
two passages to Xandor’s relations with his lone One is 
a direct ’apostrophe in which he celebrates her beauties , 
her che^s, her temples, her bps, her eyes, her throat, 
which he calls love’s column 


Marmoreal, trophied round with golden hair 
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In the other paesage she is introduced among the choir of 
nymphs attendant upon the hnde of Tamar — 

Scarce the sweet-floimig mtiEio he imhibee, 

Or sees the peopled Ocean, scarce he sees 
Spio with sparkling eyes, or Bero& 

Demure, and young lonfe, less renovra’d, 

Not less divine, mild-natiired. Beauty form’d 
Her face, her heart Fidelity , for gods 
Design’d a mortal, too, Ion& loved 

Landor lyas at aU times sensihle enough of the difference 
between Ins own marhle and other men’s stucco , and he 
expected great things of Gchi'i At the same time, he 
published it in the manner least hkely to ensure success, 
that IS anonymously, and m pamplilet shape, through a 
local publisher at 'Wamick Considering the reception 
given twenty years afterwards to the poetry of Keats and 
Shelley, it is no wonder that Gehi was neglected. The 
poem found mdeed one admirer, and that was Southey, 
who read it with enthusiasm, recommended it m speech 
and writing to his friends, Cohhe, "Willmm Taylor, 
Grosvenor Bedford, the Hehers, and in the year follow- 
ing its puhhcation (1799) called public attention to it 
in the pages of the Cniical Review Another distin- 
guished admirer, of some years later date, was Do 
Quincey, who was accustomed to profess, although Landor 
scouted the piofession, tliat he also had for sopie tmic 
“conceited himself” to he the sole purchaser and appre- 
ciater of Gebii Southey’s praise m the Cntical Review 
V. as soon balanced by a disparagmg article m the Monthly, 
in which the anonymous author was charged, among other 
things, with having too closely imitated j\Iilton To this 
Landor prepared a reply, written, to judge by the speci- 
mens given in Forster’s Life, in just the same sohd, 
masculine, clenching style with which we are familiar in 
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lus liter prose, but uuthbold from publication m cleforenco 
to Ibo judicious advice of a frieud 

AMicfber the scant success of bis poem reillj bad 
anything to do mtb tbe restlessness of Landor’s life and 
tbc desultonncss of Ins efforts during tbe next fciv i cirs, 
Avc can birdly tell He says luniself, in lus loftj ivaj , 
that if even foobsb men bad caied for Gchi), bo should 
hive continued to apply luniself to poctrj', since “ there 
IS something of summer in tbc bum of insects ” As it 
VIS he alloived himself to drift Ho began to dnersify 
bis exile vitb frequent and prolonged visits to Bath, 
London, Brighton He tned bis povers fitfuUj in manj' 
directions Dr Parr ivas eager to enlist bis young friend 
in tbe ranks of ^^^ug loumalisra, and persuaded him to 
place lumsclf in rchtions ivitb Robert Adair, tbe ngbt- 
baiul man in these matters of Clnrles James Fox , under 
M hose guidance Landor became for a ivbilo i frequenter 
of tbc reporter's gallorj', a contributor to tbe Cott>ie), 
and a butt for tbc attacks of tbe Anii-Jacohin In sconi 
and denunciation of “ the Execrable,” that is to saj of Pitt 
and of his pobcj , Landor could be trusted not to fail , but 
in support of Pox and bis, it avas unsafe to count upon 
bun too far He aras not, indeed, of tbe stuff of ■which 
practically eflectue political wnters are made "'iMiile 
bo despised party uatcb'words and party men, lus 
temperament uas not dispassionate enough for wise 
neutrality His political u ntiugs, as are shall see, testifj 
to a staunch and high devotion to the great principles of 
freedom and of justice, as -well os to a just observation of 
many of the bioad facts of politics and society But in 
dealing anth indnidual problems and persons Landor 
knows no measure, and is capable neither of allowance 
nor abatement In lus eves all champions of bberty are 
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for the time hemg spotless heroes , neirly nil kings, tvmnts 
to he removed hv the dagger or the rope , and mth n feir 
slumng exceptions, most practical pohhcians knaves and 
fools 

Hov long Lender’s connexion mth the Coin icr lasted 
does not appear , hut it vas at any rate not terminated 
tdl the resignation of Pitt, and the formation of the 
Addington Jlinistry m ISOl This event exasperated 
the "Whig partv, and especiaUy Parr, vhose correspondence 
■with Landor at tins tune consists of pompous and elaho- 
rate diatnbes, the substance of which he entreats his 
Toung fnend to recast for pubhcation in the partv sheet 
Tlien ensued the peace ot Luneville , and m the next 
year, 1S02, the peace of Amiens Landor, hke all the 
world, took the opportunity to "nsit Pans , but hke him- 
self, dechned to accept introductions or to pay any kmd 
of personal homage to the victonous Consul or to his 
immsters His, at least, was not one among the feeble 
heads, to slaverv prone, upon which TTordsworth poured 
scorn on the same occasion Landor travelled alone, 
made his own observations on the people and the 
countiy , -witnessed, from the illuminated garden of the 
Tmlenes, the voung conqueror’s reception by the multi- 
tude when he appeared at the -window of the palace, and 
contnved, in the great review afterwards, to get a place 
■withui a few feet of him as he rode by Of aU this 
Landor wrote fully and unaffectedly at the time m letters, 
which have been preserved, to his ■asters and brothers 
Here, -wntten ten years afterwards, and coloured by a 
certam measure of dehbente and m truth somewhat over- 
magmloquent rhetoric, is his account of the reflexions to 
which another incident of his Pans tnp gave nse, I 
mean his visit to the spoils of art there collected in 
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Jilt' I r- it' of tin In 1 fi\e j( ar In 1 Ind no inon t flLtl 
tfiM til' *■' of th’' li\‘ iirrtethi)'' thrill in mCHlifjing llic 
f ntnl point of Lniflor*' political creed 'J he portents 
cf the I>ir..etor_, tmd (’on nhtt Imd no more heen able 
tinn th" 00 ^ 1 ' of the terror t‘> ili'-jn4 him a\ith rcpubli- 
niit m or to rreoncilu him to monarchy lit hud hlnrorl, 
inilx'l, the cha,„nn nml rrjtrohalion a\itln\hich all friemlrt 
of Jiherh looted on the jubaemon In rcaoluliontiry 
1 nnce, no’ tint ’'he mss Irantformcd into a compicniig 
poa.ir, of niici' nt lil>ertics oiil’-ide Ik r border^ Hutita ns 
1 ranee onl\, and not tho Ileaolulion, that Landor hold 
gnilta Holndhj this time cenecned for tlmlcounlr} nnd 
its inhahitinls in nver^on in aahich he ncacr afterwards 
ai.aacrcd “A feoimdiol of a rrcnchnnu — tautology 
fjiirntiiiiit (tcoundrcl — dnl fo nnd so,’’ ho a\roto once to 
llnrc, nnd tho avords cona cj Ins pontimcnts on tho subject m 
a mitslicl! The 1 rcncli arc for linn hcnceforavard tho most 
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ferocious, tho most inconstant, tlio most ungovernable of 
biimaii beings “ As to tbo ciuso of liberty,” be wntes 
from Paris to bis brotbei in 1802, “tbis cursed nation 
bas ruined it for ever ” Tbe fault in bis eyes is not neaily 
so much that of tbeir neiv master as tboir oivn Puona- 
paite IS indeed no longer for Landor tbo mortal man above 
all mortal praise of Gehu, any more tban tbo Preneb 
people are tbo peaceful progeny of Tamai , but be is tbo 
best ruler for siicli a race “ Doubtless tlio government 
of Buonaparte is tbe best that can be contnved for Piencli- 
men IMonkeys must bo ebamed, tlioiigli it may cost 
them some grimaces ” And again, rcitei-ating tbo same 
idea more gravely ton yearn aftonvaids, Landor iviites — 
“j^o people is so mcapable of governing itself as the 
Frciicb, and no goi ernment is so proper for it as a despotic 
and a mibtary one A nation more restless and rapacious 
tlian any horde m Tartaiy can bo con trolled onlj' by a 
Gbcngbiz Khan Tbeir emperor bas acted ton aids 
them intb perfect -wisdom, and will leave to some future 
MacbiaveUi, if Luiopo sboidd again see so consummate a 
pobtician, a name which may bo added to Agatboclcs and 
Csesar Borgia He bas amused bmisolf with a cbsplaj" of 
every character from iMasanicUo up to Charlemagne, but 
in all bis pranks and ngaries bo bas kept one foot upon 
Frenchmen ” 

This whimsical energy of disbko e-^tends from tbo 
political to tho private ebaracteristics of tbo French , to 
tbeir looks, tlieir -voices, and manners, and oven to tbo 
scenery and elmiato of tbeir country “ Of all tlio 
coasts,” it 13 declared in one of lub ibalogucs, “of all (be 
coasts in tbo unuerse, of tbo same extent, those of France 
for nearly tbeir totality in three seas arc the least beautiful 
and tbo least intercshng ” “ The children, tbo dogs the 
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are more clamorous than ours , tlic cocks arc sbiiller ” 
Tlic language of the I'rcucli, ns a language, Landor also (Innks 
dcplorahlc, hut he is too good a judge of letters to cxlcud 
his contempt to their amtings lie eras solidh and fann- 
liarlj aersed ui the great rrciich aviitcrs from Montaigne 
and Eahclais doara, and though ho did scant justice 
to Voltaire, and saav the aveakness rather than the strength 
of the French poetical drama, ho thought many of their 
prose amters second onla*, if second at all, to the host of 
antnpiitj Tho stjle of Eousscau in particular ho thought 
incomjiarahle He held also in high admiration the great 
French oratorical dia incs, and felt and valued to tho full 
the combined pregnancy and simphcitj of thought and 
utterance avluch distinguish those tavo pro eminent classics 
in aorsc and prose rcspcctiacly. La Fontaine and Pascal 
“Do avo find m Pascal anj thing of tho Ijmg, gasconad- 
ing, vapouring Frenchman? On tho contrarj, aao find, 
in despite of the most miserable language, all tho sohci 
and retired graces of stjlc, all tho confident ease of man- 
liness and strength, arith an honest hut not abrupt sim- 
plicity arhich appeals to the reason, but is also admitted 
to tho heart ” 

To return to the histoiy of Landor’s occupations, 
m ISOO he had published, in the shape of an unbound 
quarto pamphlet of fourteen pages, a collection of short 
“ Poems from the Arabic and Persian,” written m irregular 
unrhymed verse®, pnncipaUy anapaistic An autograph 
note added in old age to las on ii copy say s — “ I wrote 
these poems aftci reading what had been translated 
from tho Arabic and Persian by Sir V Jones and 
Dr Vott ” In his preface Landor professes to hai o 
followed a French acrsion of tho onginals, but neither 
such version nor such originals arc known to exist , 
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and it may Tie safely inferred that both the statement of 
the preface and the elaborate notes appended to each 
poem are so much mystification The pamphlet is of 
extreme lanty, and its contents were not reprinted until 
1858 I give by way of example the following chaiacterislic 
and taking httle piece ivith w'hich it concludes — 

Oh Rahdi, ivliore is happiness ? 

Look from yonr nrcado, the sun uses from Bnsrah , 

Go thilherj it rises from Ispahan 

Alas, it nses neither from Ispahan noi Bnsrah, 

But from an ocean impenetrable to the diver 
Oh, Rahdi, the sun la happmess 

To which Laudoi adds a note to say that “this poem 
lesembles not those ridiculous qmbbles which the Enghsh 
m particular call epigrams, hut rather, abating some little 
foi 0) lentahbtn, those exquisite EiOylha, those carvings as 
it wore on ivoiy or on gems, winch are modestly called 
epigrams by the Greeks ” 

This little publication, as was natmal fiom its shape and 
and character, attracted no attention, nor did Landoi 
attempt anything m the same mannei afterwards Two 
years later, immediately before his expedition to Paris m 
1802, ho put forth another small volume under the title of 
“Poetry, by the author of Gebir ” This contains two short 
nairative poems in blank iwso — Chiybaor and the Pho- 
crpans, besides a few miscellaneous lyncs in Latm and 
Euglisli. Landor’s mmd was still occupied with the 
m3'thic past of Eaotic Spam , and Clu ysao} is an episode 
of the war between Gods and Titans, in which Gades, 
Cadiz, IS SOI cred from the mainland by Eeptiine at the 
lequest of Jove Eoth in subject and m treatment it 
seems to foieshadow' ihe Uype > ion of Keats, except that 
the niaimci of the eldei poet is inoie massive, moie 
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concvnint< il, 'iml jihiporiiomtch Ic-s lucul llmu Hint of 
tlic joinigir Uo nn iimul Chtiinm is Lniiclor’s finest 
jnccc of inmliio nnting in Ifiink verse, Ic'-s monotonous 
in il-- niovciuon* linn (»'» ’<jj, iiioiv loftv niul inijnssioncd 
linn nnv of (Iio Inttr '* Hi Hchil'- * with vvliich it vvns 
often. mK mcorponted At the tunc of its inihlicntion 
this pi.eni undo n deep iinprc'^^ion upon "Wonlsvv orlli ’ 
The /VuvifiiK , on the other Innd, which tolls of the 
f iniitlotion of the colon} of Arnssilm hj onngtants of that 
nee, a subject which had hceii in I^andor’s mind since 
t)\forvl dvv®, IS so fngnientar} and so ohscuro as to 
kafile the most tenacious student It contains, liko all 
I atulor’s larK poctrv, iinagi s both condensed and vivid, 
as well as weighty reflections wcightilv evpresscd , hut 
in its sequence and incidtiifs the poem n, to 1110 at 
least, nninlelligiblc .So at the iiiiic it stems (0 liavo 
hem found h} Southej, who liastcncd to review 
this new puhhcalton bj llio unknown object of his 
previous ontlniFiasin, but could tind little to «av m its 
jinne 

Auotlicr task which occui>icd Landor at this time was Iho 
TC-editing of f/ebir, in conjunction with liis brothci 
Hobert, then at ()\foul In onlor to make the pooin 
iiKwc jiopulnr, the brothers i-opnnlcd it with arguments 
and notes , soinc of llio hitter being intended to clear up 
diflicullias, otlicrs to inodifj points concerning whicli, os 
for instance, the character of Buonoparle, the author had 
changed his mind At llio samo timo thoj published 
separately a Latin ti-anslalion, which, together with a 

'In llio final collected cclitcon of Landors writings (1870), 
Chrysaor is inndvertcntlj- printed ns part of the samo poom with 
Pejeneration, winch isas written twenty years later, and aiith 
winch it has nothing nt all to do 
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scliolnrlj nnd Mgorous preficc lu the hngingc, 

Waller Ind jnxiparoil expressly at Jlobcrls in':tigition 
^^ny of helping the piece into popnhnl^ Tlicsc, it must 
he remeiiihcrcil, ncre tlic dajs of Vincent I'.ounie, Hohus 
Smith, Irere, Canning, anti ■\Vclle'lo\, i\hcn the ait of 
Latin vcrsirication n as studied, practiced, and tnjo\ ed not 
in. scholastic circles alone, hut hj a =clccl public of the 
most distinguished Lnglishmen , so that there ua= not 
quite so much cither of podantij or of simphciti in the 
fraternal entorpnso as appeared at first sight 

At the end of the aolunie of “Poetij ” luihlidicd in 
1S02 there had alreadi appealed one or luo Ijncs re- 
ferring, though not act under that name, to the lady 
avhoni Landor aftorwaixls called Innthe More uoil 
appended, and this tunc nith the name, to yet anothoi 
c\ponniontal scrap of a aolumo in aei'sc, liaaing for 
its chief feature a talc in tight-s\ liable ih>me callcnl 
Gunlanq and Ilclqa, suggested hj Ittihert’s ti-anslatiou 
from the Icelandic Tins appeared iii ISOI or 180", 
arhile Eohert Landor ivas still at Oxfoixl, and hj hnii, if 
by no one else, a\as diilifull} icMcucd in a periodical of 
his onn creation, the Ojhnd Rctu'ir 1 lom those a ears, 
about 1802 — 1800, dales the chief pait of I-andor\ 
aeries avntten to or about lantld Whclhoi in the foim 
of praise, of complaint, oi of appeal, these a emes ai\ foi 
the most part general in their tcini«, and do not enable 
us defimtel} to retrace tin course of an attachment on 
avluch Landor never ceased to look hack as the sliongcst 
of lus life, and foi the object of aaliich he continued 
iintd her death to enteitain the most chn ahons and tender 
fiiendslnp Landor’s aerscs ui this class, ilthoiigli not 
in the first rank of love-poetrj , ne\ ertheless express much 
contained passion in then graae, concise ainj, and 
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'rMomfuI to n cltulo, ^vlthln llie poli^hcMl slicU of nerso, ti 
ilu’ -I I npprAj ’■ntf'limcl, lio\\c\cr imnulo, of thooglit 
Hero, ui n '^o’lK'wIn* lU'prc^'cd md 011111100“: lvC^, is ngood 
• Nniiiji’A < f ill" '^Ulc — 

1 It ’■! 1 f— li'i'-il, tt •• of t'hs 

lU' In il t! i' in iiblnl nml withJrco, 

‘'I ’ Krt 1 rr lio-d Kfo'v my ki 

Mv li_-vr* wit run tint. 1 cri into 

Nur- 1 Invc to’d 1 e- I must fun, 

‘•‘•c (‘'nl-.t. t tin litu'l slio buls ndicu, 

Ncr sbuD" tl o 1 — Mt>, my heart ' 
lle-^ ricTi •• iTa<! tin heart for vou 

111 oUier jil'ces a.o get n iiioro oul'poken lalo of post 
delight:: and of the pain of prc’cnl sopanlioii The ladj 
avi it alcx^ad, and (ho resUo:: 3 noss of Landor’e life incrca'ctl 
Ho Jiiotcil froqucnlh Ijclwccn ^Vnlc':, B.ith, Clifton, 
^Var\nch, O\ford, and London Wc fuid liim in close 
ccrrc'pondoncc gcneralh on puhjccts of lilonturc or 
'‘(.hobrdiip, avilh hi« friends Carj nnd Birch Another 
of Ilia intimate fnond-. of the a cars just precodiiiq those 
had been Bough, n joiiiig Imvacr manned to n dnughtor 
of "W like:, nnd then of a shining promise arhicli 
emonldeiaal off later into disappointment nnd incdiocnta 
With him Landor on slight occasion or none had nhout 
this time one of Ins iiiipnlsne, irreconcilahlo tjuarrols In 
the iiioantime Ins fUher’^ heallli was gnduall} nnd pain- 
full} breaking up It' avas caidcnt Hint Wnlter avoulJ 
soon come into po'rc'Sion of the patrimonial portion of 
his inhentaiicc He did not avnit that event to outrun 
his alloaaaiico We find lum bujing a horse one day, 
a Titian nnothcr, a Hogarth on the third , and gcnerally 
heginning to assume the habits of a geutleman of pro- 
perta and taste He aras full at the same time of lofty 
schemes literary and other The expedition of the fleet 
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■under iSTclson called forth some t erscs of nlnch we cannot 
hv\t tegieb the loss, and in mIvicIi the writer seemed, to 
quote Iho fncnd to nhom he addre=:sed them, “to haio 
hcen inspired hy the proiihetic spirit asenhed to the 
poets of old, and to Imic anticipalcd the ylonous iicton 
of Xelson, the nows of ivhich had reached me just hoforo 
I rcccncd them ” Tlie aictor} m question was the Intlle 
of Trafalgar, and hetween the date of this letter, Xoicmher 
11, 1805, and Chiistmns of the scar, Ur Landor 
had died, and ‘Waller had come into possession of his 
patiiiuony 



CHAPTER III 

MORE FXrFRDIFNTS AN'P MARRIAGE — B\Tn — SPAIIf 

LL^NTnONT — COUNT 1UIIAN 

(1805—1814 ) 

As soon ns ho nvos lus own master, LanJor proceeded to 
enlarge lus style of Imng in propoition to Ins inci’eased 
means, or rather heyond such propoition as it turned out 
He continued to make Bath his headquarters, and, exter- 
nally at least, lived there for some time the hfe of any other 
} oung, altliough indeed he was not now so n'ery young, 
Fortunio His political ojimions were a source of some 
scandal, and it was remarked that any other man talkmg 
as Landor talked would have been called to account for it 
over and over again Once or twice, mdeed, it seems as 
if coUisions had only been averted hj the good offices of 
fnendSj hut there was sometlung about Landor which 
did not encourage challenge , iiartlj , no doubt, his obvious 
intrepidity, and partly, wo may infer, his habitual exact- 
ness on the point of personal courtesy even in the midst 
of his most startling sallies Perhaps, too, lepubhcanism 
seemed to lose sometlung of its odiousness m a gentleman 
of Landor’s known standmg and fortune Common re- 
port exaggerated at this time lus wealtli and his expecta- 
tions, and his oivn prodigahty m the matter of horses, 
carnages, sen ants, plate, pictures, and the hke, lent coun- 
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tenance to tlie exaggeration. In his personal hahits, it 
must at the same time he noted, Landor -was noiv, as 
alivays, frugal He drank water, or only the lightest wines, 
and ate hishdiously indeed, hut sparely AD. his life he 
would touch no viands hut such as were hoth choice and 
choicely dressed, and he preferred to cat them alone, or 
in the companv of one or two, regarding crowded repasts 
as fit only for savages. “ To dine in company with more 
than two is a Clauhsh and a German thing I can hardly 
hrmg myself to heheve that I have eaten in concert with 
twenty , so harharous and herdlike a practice does it now 
appear to me, such an mceutive to dnnk much and talk 
loosely , not to add, such a necessity to speak loud , 
which is cloivnish and odious in the extreme ” The 
speaker in the above passage is LucuDus, hut the senti- 
ments are Lander’s own Xeither does Landor seem at 
any time to have taken trouhle about his dress , having 
indeed in later life come to he conspicuously negligent in 
that particular In these early Lath days we have to 
picture him to ourselves simply as a sohd, massiie 
eneigetic presence, m society sometimes sdent and ab- 
stracted, sometimes flaming nth eloquence and mdigna- 
tion his figure robust and commanding, but not tall, his 
face prmcipaDy noticeable for its bold, fuD, blue-grev 
Cl es and strong, high arched brows, with dark hair falling 
01 er and half concealing the forehead, and a long, stub- 
born upper bp, and aggressive set of the jaw, betokening 
truly enough the passionate temper of the man, yet m 
com crsation readily breaking up mto the sunniest, most 
genial smde 

.Such as he was, then, Landor was m high request for 
the time being m the assembly-rooms both of Bath and 
Chfton These no doubt, were the days in which, as he 
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Mro!<‘ long nftonnrvls lo I„^ll^ jlle^wiiigton, ho siilTered 
Fo nnicli nniio^iiKc from 1ih bad thncing “IIo\\ 
gric\ ondy Ins In^ licirt ncliod,’ fcucb h his Higo vaj of 
jnilting it, “olion otln.ri> Miro m Iho full cnjoiiucut of 
lint ncrc-itioii si Inch 1 Ind no nght c\cn lo inrtiko of” 
^^c\l.rll^^.lcF;^, I^amlor sirs knuUi looked on bj the fair, 
and onh loo inipcliiousl^ reidj lonnsuer Figh nithsigli 
lln flirt itioiis Mcrcmimcroimnd noro earned far llicro 
IS 01 cn not 11 anting, in his dealings iiith and Ins language 
concenmig n omen diiniig tins bncf period, a touch of com- 
monplace raknhncs 5 , a fihadoii of inlgant} non here else 
to l)c dnccrncil in the ivais of this most umulgar of man- 
kind Ilul fiucli sliadoirs iierc nicrol} on the smfaco 
Iniinrdli, I>andor’s letfera phoii him lU content, and 
longing, jf lie onh kncii lion to find it, for somctliuig 
high and steadfast iii hi.s life IIo nas giion as much as 
cicr to solid reading and reflection, and stirred in a 
moment to nholcsomc and manlj sonon nt the loss of a 
fnend or the breach of nn old association A lifi^ 
Lnmbe, nhom ho had narmlj regarded from bojhood, 
died about this tune at '\\’'aririck, and soon afterwards 
came the ncw» of the sudden dcalli in India of Hose 
Ajlmer, the friend of IVelsli dn)s to iihose casual loan 
J^andor, as ivc saw, had been indebted for tlio first hint 
of Chhi) ]ly both these losses Landoi nas deeply uio\al, 
by that of Iiose Aj Imcr in cs])ecial his thoughts being for 
da3s and nights cnlircl} possessed During lus aigils ho 
nrotc the first draft of tho little elegj, “caned as it were 
in Ivor} or m gems,” nhicli in its later foim became 
famous — 

AL, ii)iat nrailfi tlio eceptred race ? 

Ah, wLnt the form dinno ? 

If tat every virtue, every grace ? 

Ifoso Aylmer, all ivcro tliine 
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Eose Aylmca, -wliom tliese Trakofnl eyes 
!JIay ■ft eep, but never see, 

A night of memories and of Bigha 
I consecrate to thee 

Just, iiakual, simple, se%erely and at the same time 
liauntingly melodious, hoiveier baldly or stoically they 
may stiike the ear attuned to more high-pitched lamenta- 
tions, these are the Imes ■which made afterwards so deep 
an impression upon Chailes Lamb Tipsj or sober, it is 
reported of that impressionable spirit a few years before 
his death, he ■woidd always be lopeating Rose Aylme) 
The effect obtained by the iteration of the young girl's 
two beautiful names nt the beginning of the fourth and 
fifth lines 13 an afteithought In place of this smiple, 
musical invocation, the fourth Imo had oiiginally begun 
nith a lame explanatory conjunction, “For, Aj liner,” 
and the fifth with a commonplace adjective, “ Sweet 
Aylmci ” In the seventh line “ memories ” is a correction 
foi the alliterative and vaguer “sorrows” of the first 
draft Landor’s affection for the same lost friend and 
companion is again expiessed, we may remembci, in 
another poem of a much later date headed Abahocii, 
nhich fuinishes a good example of hrs onlinaiy manner, 
part plajfid, pait serious, and not free from slips both 
of taste and workmauship, in tins Lind of autobiographical 
reminiscence, and n Inch cndsnith thofoUouing gra^vclj 
leiidei lines — 

\\ heic is faho iioft ■' Cull’d fill tiivni 
llj one fibo dared not disobey, 

To those proud bulls, for \oiitb unfit 
U lioro princes stand and judges sit 
It here Gniiey s lolls bis ft idest ft-avo 
‘'bo dropt ber blo'SOm in the grave , 
tier uoblo naiuo she never clmngcd 
\or ft IS 111 r nobler heart c 3 trin__,(,d 
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llio lr> -‘'s n1>o\o nicntioncil mul ullicrs occurrm^; in llio 
citvlo of LniulorV frioinls ^1Klut tliN liino, ISC’! — 1806, 
prompted Imn to compose ‘-orcnl jncccs of llio clcgiao 
l^uid, both m 1 ngli'-h nnd I/itui, i\luth ho collected and 
publidi^xl under (he title Sinioiinl'a llul thc=o clcgnc 
pirrr'- did not '^tand nlono Thoj mcix, nccoinjnnicd h} 
others in nghl of mIucIi the aolnmo might jiisl n-' ncll 
ln\cl*een called nnnul) a ‘^election, made 

In Tnntlu, of lovc-pooni'' addro'sed in Lnghsh to herself, 
bc'^idcs some Latin aersea of so free n (cnonr (hat Landor 
aras In-and-ba n‘-hamcd of haanng published tliciii “I 
jinntcel a^llatcal^ avas marked avitli a pencil bj a aiomin 
arho loa cd me, and I consultcil nil her caprices I nddid 
some Latin poctra of ma ov.n, more pure iii its Latimtj 
than its 'cntinioiit "WJioii a on lead the Stmomdea, pita 
and forgiac me” .Sea oral of Landor’s carlj aintings 
nrc noav c\co.^iach rare, more than one indeed being only 
knoani to exist iii a solilarj example , but of the 
Sxmonulca, so far as I hna e licen able to nscerlaiii, not ca cii 
a single copj has been prcscra ed 

Soon after this, inoacd, it aioiild seem, partlj by his 
strained finances, and partly bj Ins sangmiio imagination, 
Landor conceia ed the plan of alienating Ins paternal estate 
in SlafTordslnrc, 111 order to acquire nnotlior jiclding, or 
capable of being made to jicld, larger lolurus in a avildci 
part of the coiintrj lie turned his thoughts first toavards 
the lakes llcrc he made a tour in the spring of 1807 , 
found an estate uhich cnclianlcd him, beside tic small 
romantic Lake of Lon esarntcr, and at once began negotia- 
tions for its purchase These falling through, he m the 
next year pitched upon another and a a er} noble propertjq 
avhich a\ as for sale m a counli^ neaior to lus on n accus- 
tomed haunts, that, namely, of Llanthony on the AVelsh 
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border To bis OA'^envhelming desire to become lord of 
Llantbony all impediments bad iioiv to give iinj, ivilb 
M bat consequences to lumself and otbei'S e sliaU see 
But before tbe complicated arrangements connected 
with tins piucbase -were completed, events of great interest 
m Landor’s life bad come to pa ‘53 Eirst tbeio rvas tlie 
beginning of bis acquaintance "witb >Soutboy Of all 
English -writers of tliat ago, they -were tbe two ivbo 
most resembled eacb other by tbeir science in the teeb- 
mcal craft of letters, by their high and classical feeling 
for tbe honour and digmty of the English language, and by 
tbe comprehensiveness and sobdity of then leading Ever 
smee Southey bad discovered that Landor ivas the author 
of Gchii , and Landor that Southey -was its admmng critic, 
a preconceived sympathy bad sprung up betv eon the two 
men Since then Southey bad -wntten Madoc, the first, 
and Thcdaha, tbe second, of his mythological epics, and 
in Madoc bad avowedly profited by Laudor’s example, 
both as to the way of seeing, as be jmt it, for the pm- 
poses of pootrj', and as to the management of bis blank 
verse On bis tour in tbe lake country, Landor, who 
was no seeker of acquaintances, and mdeed once boasted, 
in bis serene way, that be bad never accepted a letter of 
introduction m bis life, bad missed, and expressed bis 
regret at missing, tbe opportunity of meeting Southey 
It was in Southey’s native Bnstol, at the lodgings of 
bis friend Danvers, that be and Laiidoi met lor tbe first 
time in tbe spring of 1808 They took to each otbei at 
once, and a friendship -was formed which lasted ■without 
bleak 01 abatement foi tliirtj'- j’^ears In many of their 
opmiona Laiidoi and Southey ditfered much alieady, and 
their differences were destined to mcieasc as time went on, 
but differences of opinion brought no shadow between 
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thorn Each seems instinctively to have recognized v hat- 
ever iras sterhng, I03 al, and magnanimous m the other’s 
nature Each, though this is a minor matter, heartily 
respected in the other the scrupulous and accomplished 
literary 'workman. Each probably liked and had a fellow- 
feeling for the other’s boyish exuberance of vitality and 
proneness to exaggeration and denunciation Eor it is to 
bo noted that Landor’s mtimncics were almost always with 
men of emphatic and declamatory eloquence like his own 
Parr, the most honoured fnend of his youth, Southey and 
Eraucis Hare, the most cherished of his manhood, were all 
three Olympian talkers m their degree But Landor and 
his kindred Olympians, it seems, understood each othei, 
and Icnew how to thunder and lighten without coUision 
These last, as it happens, are the 1 ery words aftonvards 
used by Southey in preparmg a common friend for the 
kind of personage ho would meet m Landoi “He does 
more than any of the gods of all my mythologies, for his 
very words are thunder and hghtmng, such is the powei 
and splendour uith which they burst out But all is 
perfectly natural , there is no tnck about him, no preach- 
ing, no playing off’’ If we thus have Southey’s testi- 
mony at once to the impressiveness and to the mtegnty 
of Landor’s personahty, we have Landor’s to “ the gemal 
A oice and radiant eye ” of Southey, besides a hundred other 
expressions of affection for his person and admiration for 
his cliaracter and his powers 

"With the immediate result of his O"™ and Landor’s 
first conversation, Southey could not fad to be gratified 
He had been forced of late to abandon his most cherished 
task, the contmuance of his senes of mjthologic epics 
The plain reason was that he could not affoid to spend 
tame on work so httlo remunerative Landor, uhen 
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Southey told him this, iras iii an instant all generositj'' 
and delicacy, hegging to ho allowed to inmt futuic pio- 
ductions of the kind at his oiin expense, — “as many as 
j ou mU. ivnte, and as many copies as yon please " In all 
this theie was not the least taint of patronage oi con- 
descension on the part of the magniiicont young squire 
and scholar towards the stnigglmg, although already dis- 
tinguished, man of letters, his senior hy oiil} a year 
Landor was as incapahlo of assuming siipciiority ou any 
groimds hut those of character and intellect as of endurmg 
such assumption lu others Southey, os it turned out, 
only made practical use of his fnend’s ofTci to the extent 
of allowing lum to buy a considerable number of copies 
of Keliama n hen that work appeared But the encourage 
ment was everything to lum, and had for its consequence 
that Keliama, already begun and dropped, was indus* 
tnously resumed and finished, and followed in duo course 
by jSodc) tcA, the maniisciipt of either poem being duti- 
fully sent off in successive instalments as it was n ntteu 
for Landor to read and criticise At the same time an 
active and intimate correspondence spiung up between 
the two men, and in after-years supplied, uideed, the 
chief ahnient of thoir fnendship, their meetings being 
from the force of circumstances rare 

The next event m Landor’s life was his sudden and 
brief appearance as a man of action on the theatre of 
European war hlapoleou Buonaparte had just earned into 
effect the infamous plot which he had conceived in order 
to make himself master of Spam and Portugal But before 
his brothel Joseph had tune to be proclaimed king at 
Madrid, all Spam was up in aims Agamst the Prench 
armies of occupation there sprang up from one end of the 
coimtry to the other first a tumultuary and then an oigaii- 
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ized resistance So swift, efficient, and unanimons a rising 
had nowhere else been witnessed A people, it seemed, 
had at last been found with manhood enough m their 
Terns to refuse the yoke of France, and in the hearts of 
aU friends of hberty despair began to give way to hope 
How much of anarchical self-seeking and distracted, pusil- 
lanimous intngue in reality lay latent in these patriot 
bosoms, was little suspected in the entliusiasm of the 
hour In England especially, the Spaniards were pas- 
sionately acclaimed as a race of hemes, on whose victory 
depended the very s ilvation of the world Instant help, 
both in men and money, was despatched to the insur- 
gents by the English Government Poets and orators 
extoEed then deeds , volunteers pressed to join then 
standaiEs 1711116 Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge, 
from the seclusion of their lakes and moimtains, did their 
utmost to swell the tide of popular emotion, Landor on 
his part was not content with words One evening at 
Brighton he found hrmsolf “preaching n crusade” to an 
audience of two Iiisli gentlemen, who caught his ardour, 
and the three detennmed to start for Spam without moi-e 
ado Early in August they set sail from Falmouth for 
Corunna, which was the seat of an English mission imder 
Stuart, afterwards ambassador m Pniis From Corunna 
Landor addressed a letter to the provincial government, 
enclosing a gift of ten thousand reals for the relief of the 
inhabitants of Venturada, n town burnt by the French, 
and at the same time proclaiming that he would equip at 
his own cost, and accompany to the field, all volunteers 
up to the number of a Uiousand who might choose to join 
lum Both gift and proclamation wore thankfully ac- 
knowledged, a body of volimteers was promptly or- 
ganized, and Landor maichod with them thieugh Leon 
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and G-dbcn to join the Spani'li aimv under Ubbe in 
the mountains of Biscay In tlie meantime bis incunldy 
jealous and mflammalde ~pirit of pride, inflimmalde espe- 
cially in contact arhli those in office or aa'liontr hid 
caught fire at a deprecnatorr phrase dropped hy the Eng- 
lish enToy SraaTt at one of the meetings of the Jiinb 
Stuarts expression had no' really referred to Lander at 
all, hat he chose to apply it to himself lad on his march 
accordingly indited and made puhlii an indignant letbr 
of remonstrance 

To the gronrdkss disgnst arinch Landor had thus con- 
ceived and vented at a lancicd shght was «oon added 
that vritfl which he was more reasonahlv inspired hy the 
incompetence and sloth of the Span sh general, Bblte, 
He remaiced with the army of the dsorth ffir several idle 
weeks m the neighhourhoed of Bevnosa '■nd Aguilar 
He was vety desiroas of seeing ddadnd hut denied ham- 
self the excursion for fear of missing a hi'tle, which after 
all was nevcT fought It was not mitd alter tue end of 
SeptemheT, when the convention hetween Sir Hew D al- 
rymple and Junot had heen signed in Porrutril and 
when Blake’s araiy broke up us quarters at BeCnosa xhat 
Landor, his hand of volunteers having apparentlv melted 
aavay m the meanwhile separated himself from rhe Spanish 
lorees and letumc-d suddenly to England He narrowlv 
escaped bemg taken prisoner m the endeavour to traa el 
hv way of Bilbao which had then just heen re-entered 
hy the French under Xey Tne thanks of the supreme 
Junta for his semccs were m course of time conveye^l 
to him at home, togetner with the title and commission or 
an honorary colonel m the Spanish army 

Landor had departed leaving his conntrymen in a 
frenzy of mthusiism He found them on his return in a 
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frenrj of indignntion 'ind di'^guit Tlio nnlitnr} coiiipi'o- 
luisc just cff’ctcd in Poilngnl i\n'i denounced 1)3'' populni 
clninour in Icmis of unnicmircd fun , and not lij' popular 
rlnmour onh IMcii of letter? and of lliouglit nro Imln- 
tinlh* too iiiucli gi\ on to dcclniining at tlieir ease against 
the delinquencies of men of action and atfairs Tlio ni- 
entnblo fnction of jinclical politics geiientes heat enough 
alroadi, and the oflico of the political Hunker and critic 
Hiould ho to Eupplj’, not heat, hut hght The ihlTicultios 
nhich attend his own untnolcstod task, the task of 
seeking after and proclaiiiung salutary truths, should 
teach him to make allouancc for the fai more urgent 
difliculties •which lieset the politician, the man obliged, 
amid the clash of interests and temptations, to pmctiso 
from hand to mouth, and at his peril, the most un- 
certain and at the same time the most indisponsoblo 
of the experimental arts The cailj’^ 3 cars of this 
centur3 m England ma3' not have been 3 cars remark- 
able for aviso or consistent slalcsmanship , the3" -u'cro ccr- 
tainl3 remaikablo for the frantic autupcmtion of those m 
power b3' those a\ho looked on Tlio avritors of the Lake 
school a\ero at this time as loud and ns little reasonable 
in their outcncs as any group of men m the kingdom, 
and Southey avas the loudest of them all Urs letters, and 
aspeciall3 his letters to Landor, on the public questions of 
the hour, can hni-dl3 bo read o\ en noav anthout a tivingo of 
humiliation nt the spectacle of n man of his knoovledgo, 
smcent3'-, and candour, giving avay to so idle a fury of 
miBjudgmcnt and malediction Landor on his part is 
moderate b3 comparison, and has a better hold both of 
facts and piinciples, although ho is ready to go great 
lengths ovith his friend m condemnation of the English 
mmistcrs and commanders 
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In the succeeding -winter and spiing nothing hut Spam 
was in men’s minds or conversation After the victorj" 
and death of Sir John Moore at Corunna in January, 
1809, Landor -was for a -while on the pomt of sailing for 
that country as a volunteer foi the second time Even- 
tually, however, he forbore, private affau-s in conneMon 
-with his new property at Llanthony helping among other 
things to dotam him In order to effect this purchase 
Landor had reguired as much as 20,000/ over and 
above the sum realized by tl^e sale of bis Staffoidshuo 
estate Eor this purpose ho made up his mind to sell 
Tachbrook, the smaller of the two properties m Warwick- 
shire destmed to devolve to him at the death of lus mother 
Hei consent was necessary to this step, as well ns that of 
his brothers, and an act of parliament authonzmg the breach 
of the entail Ah these matters, together with some minor 

arrangements protecting the interests of ]\Irs Landor and 
her other children by charges on the now estate, and the 
like, were got through m the summer of this year (1809) 
Early in the autumn of the same year -u e find Landor 
estahhshed in temporary quarters on his new property. 
It was a -wild and striking country that he had chosen for 
his future home Most readers aie piohahly familiar with 
the distant aspect of those moimtains whose somhre masses 
and sweeping outhnes arrest the eye of the spectator looking 
westwaid over the Welsh marches from the summit of the 
Malvern hills These are the Black or Hfittenll moun- 
tains of Monmouthshire and Brecknockshire Of all their 
recesses the most secluded and most romantic, although 
not the most remote, is the valley of Ewias, withm which 
stands the rumed pnory of Llanthony * This valley 

’ Pronounca Llanthdny , said to be short for Llanden Nan 
tbodeni, i e ebnreb of St David by the water of Hodeni The 
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viuds for 6OIU0 Iwchc miles between two higli contmuous 
ndges, of winch the sides nro now flowing end now pre- 
tipitou'Sj hero broken into wrooded dingles, hero receding 
into gmssy amplnlhc'itrc'*, and there licapcd with the 
copse-grown nuns of ancient landslips Along its bed there 
races or loiters nccortltng to the ai eatlicr — and it is a climate 
notonous for rain — the stream Ilodcni, Honddu, orHond} 
The opening of the aallcj is towards the south, and avas 
blocked in ancient times a\ ith tluckots and morasses, so that 
ita onlj niiproath was oaer one or other of its loft} lateral 
ndgc« In those da} s the scene w ns a\ ont to lay upon the few 
a\ ho ca er ciitciod it the spell of soliludo and pemtontiul aw c 
It aras said that St Daaidlind for a time dwelt here ns a 
licnnit In the reign of 'William Eufiis a certain luiight 
linaing found liis way into the a alley dunng the chase, the 
call fell upon Inm to do the like, the fame of his cona'oi- 
sioii reached the court , ho a\ns joined by a second scckci 
after the hoi} life, then by others, gifts and wealth pouiod 
in upon them , they were enrolled ns a brotherhood of tho 
order of St Augustine, and built themscla’es a piioiy in the 
inidbt of the a allo} , on a level field half a fuilong above tho 
stream. Its nuns are still standing dark and a’-eneiablo 
amid the a ordure of tho a'allo}, a rambluig assemblage of 
Imncatcd toaaers, disroofcd presbytery, shattered aisles, 
and modernized outbuildings Tlio lomains of tho pnor’s 
lodgings, together avith that one of the two western towers 
to avliich they are contiguous, are fitted up, the ancient 

carlj liistorj of this famous bordci priory is bolter know u than 
tliat of almost any other fmindatiou of the snmo kmd , see tho 
articles of Ifr Roberts m Archwologia Cambrensif, vol i , No 3, 
and of Mr Freeman, ilnd , 3rd senes, vol i , also a skotoh by 
tho present iiTiter in the Fortfoho,Jtiii 1881, from which lost two 
or three sentences are repeated m tho teit 
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mctitits dl foigoltcT), a.-^ a 'batlifrs lion=c and inn The 
vocations of dairy, f-callciy, and lirdir arc earned on 
cneath. the Jidtcr of the other to>vcr, vrhik tlie v ild 
use and map Iragon. vravc from the crences oicrhcad, and 
!ie pigeons 3it and ndlc among thr shaftlt^s opening- 
Such, as Llanthony Pnorj is no.r, such, making al- 
ovranco fox -^ome j^irtial dilapidation^ vrhich neither he 
lor hi5 EUcces'ors took enough care to pirevent, it in all 
•ScentiaL- vras nhen Tandor took it o\er from its former 
ivrner in the ^pnng of 1<S00, and along vith it the fine 
state to vrhich it osve.s its name Tlic property is som'' 
;ight mile'- long, and ineludes for that dntaneo the nholc 
vreep of the sale of Lv,!-'- The lalle} farms contain 
leh pa=^tnrigf and furly prodnetne corri-Knd=;, ivhile the 
iastern ndge i^ covered vnth gra.--, and the svestem nitli 
iclJy heathcred moor. The moor-' j leld tolcrahle shoot- 
ing, and the Hond\ is famous for its trout Tut it 
not for the sake of -hooting or fishing that Landor came 
to Llanthony lie i''a3, indeed, dciotcd to animak, hut 
not in the ordinary Engli-h sense of being devoted to the 
pastime of lulling them One of the points by "whicb 
observers u.=;ed afterwards to be most struck m Landor 
was the infinite affection and mutual confidence nhich 
subsisted between him and hL pets of the dumb creation 
both dog=' and others, with whom the '^erenity of his 
relations used to remain perfectly undisturbed throughout 
his most explosive demonstrations against the dclm- 
r^uencses of his own species Tut his sympathies for 
animaL were not confined to pets In early days he had 
plied both gun and rod, hut by tins time or soon after- 
wards he seems to have quite given them up Even m 
youth he had suffered acute remorse on one day finding 
a partridge, which he had bagged over night and supposed 
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dead, still ali\c in llio morning Cruelty ivas for him the 
chief, “ if not indeed,” as ho once put it, “ the oiilj’’,” sin, 
and cruelty to animals n as at least as had as cmelty to 
men Anglmg in latci life ho once ivroto of as “ that 
sin ” In a letter to his sistei ho u iitcs more tolorantlj', 
and "With a touch of liis peculnr charm, of field sports in 
general — “ Let men do these tlungs if they ivill. Per- 
haps there is no harm in it , perhaps it mates them no 
crueller than they -would ho otheiwise But it is hard to 
talro an ay what we cannot give, and life is a pleasant 
thmg — at least to birds Ho douht the young ones say 
tender things to one another, and even the old ones do 
not dre-am of death ” 

If Landor was thus little of a sportsman, there n ns 
another province of a country gentleman’s imrsuits into 
■which he could enter with all Ins heart, and that was 
planting Ho loved trees as he loved fiowers, not inth 
any scientific or practical knowledge, hut with a poet’s 
keenness of perception, heightened hy a peculiar vein of 
reflective and imagmativo association He coidd not heai 
either the unnecessary plucking of the one or felhng of 
the other “iVh,” he represents himself in one of his 
dialogues as evclaimmg at the sight of two fallen pmes in 
Lomhardy, — 

Ah, Don Pepino ' old trees in their hving state are the 
only things that money cannot command Rivera leave then 
beds, run into cities and traverse monntams for it , obelisks and 
arches, palaces and temples, amphitheatres and pjramids, nse 
up like exhalations at its bidding , even the free spirit of hlan, 
the only thmg great on earth, crouches and cowers in its presence 
It passes away and vanishes before venerable trees "What a 
sweet odour is hero ' whence comes it ? sweetei it appears to me 
and stronger than the pine itself 
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The inteilocutoi, Don Pepino, explains that the odour 
proceeds from a neighhonnng hndenj and that the hnden, 
a very old and laige one, is doomed , whereupon Landor, — 

0 Don Pepmo ' the French, who ahhor whatever is old and 
whatever is great, have spared it , the Austrians, who sell their 
fortresses and their armies, nay, sometimes then daughters, 
have not sold it must it fall ? . 

How many fond and how many lively thoughts have been 
nurtured under this tree I how many kind hearts have beaten 
here I Its hiauches are not so numerous as the couples they 
have invited to sit beside it, noi its blossoms and leaves as the ex- 
pressions of tenderness it bus witnessed What appeals to the pure 
all seeing heavens’ whatsimilitndesto the everlasting mountains’ 
what protestations of eternal tiuth and constancy from those 
who now are earth , they, and their shrouds, and their coflRns ’ 

Tho passage in which. Landor has best expressed his 
feeling about flowers is one of verse, and one of the few 
in lus wntmgs which are well known, though not so well 
as by its unmatched delicacy and grave, unobtrusive sivoet- 
iiess it deserves 

' When hath wmcl or ram 
Boino haid uiion weak plants that wanted mo, 

-And I (howovei they might blnstci lonnd) 

WalktoIT? ’Tw CIO most migratoful for sweet scents 
Aio tho sivift vehicles of still sweeter thonghts. 

And nurse and pillow tho dull momory 

Tliat would lot drop withont them hor host stores 

They hnng mo talcs of yontn and tones of love. 

And ’tiB and over was my wnsh and way 
To lot all flowois live freoly, and all dio 
(Whene’er their Gemns bids thoir souls depart) 

Among their kindred m thoir native place 
I never pluck tho rose , tho violet’s bond 
ITath shaken witli my breath upon its hank 
And not roproacht it , the over sacred enp 
Of the pare lily hath between my hands 
Felt safe, nnsoil’d, nor lost one gram of gold 
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“ I lo\c tlicso hciutiful njul peaceful inbcs,” Laiuloi sajs 
ciscw hero, m itli special reference (o (he flowers of Llnn- 
lliony; '*thcj alwajsmccl one in the same place nl tho 
same season , and j cars liaa o no more effect on thou 
placid countenances than on so man) of the most faa oured 
gods ” Such arc the exquisite tendernesses of feeling and 
imagination a\ Inch go together in Landor a\ ith his masterful 
energj and strength 

■\Vi{h these tastes and predilections, then, and in his 
lordlj , imaginatn e, sangiunclj impractical manner, Landor 
entered upon his nei\ career ns the hencficent landomicr of 
a neglected and backward neighbourhood Ho i\ ould have 
the pnor} restored, and for that purpose portions of tlic 
existing rums were taken doivn, and their stones carefully 
numbered Ho uould raise a new mansion for himself 
and Ins heirs, and lie set the builders to work accordinglj 
upon a site a quarter of a mile above the rums Coin- 
muiucations m the dislnct were by rough bridlepaths 
and fords, and Landor set gangs of men about the 
construction of roads and bndges Agiicidturo was 
miserablj pnimtivc , ho imported sheep from )Scgovia, 
and applied to Southey and other fuends for tenants Avho 
should introduce and teach miprovod methods of cultiva- 
tion Tlic inliabitauts were drunken, impoverished, and 
moiosc , ho was hentupon reclaiming and cmlizing them 
The woods had sulfercd from neglect or malice , he would 
clothe the sides of the valley with cedars of Lebanon 
"Witlitbat object lie bought two thousand cones, calcidated 
to yield a hundred seeds each, intending to do ten times as 
much afterwards, and exultmg in the thought of the two 
million cedar-trees which he would thus leave for the 
shelter and the delight of postenty 
IMiiIe oU these great operations were in progress, 
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Landor Tvas not a permanent resident, but onl^ a frequent 
visitor, on lus estate, inhabiting for a fevr iveeks at a time 
the rooms in the church tover, and hving in the intervals 
principally at Bath Here, in the early spring of 181 1 
he met a young lady at a ball, and as soon as he had set 
eyes on her exclaimed, m the true Landonan manner. 
By heaven ' that’s the nicest girl in the room, and I’ll 
marry her” And marry her he did, the adienturc 
qmchly ending m that irreversible manner, instead of, as 
others as raslily begun had ended, in protestations, mis- 
understandings, and retreat ^Ir Forster appositely con- 
trasts Landor’s reckless action vith his v eighty and 
magnificent vords concerning mamago — “Death itself 
to the reflecting mind is less senous than mamage The 
elder plant is cut down that the younger maj have room 
to flomish a few tears drop into the loosened soil, and 
buds and blossoms spring over it Death is not even a 
blow, 13 not ea cn a pulsation , it is a pause But mamago 
nnroUs the awful lot of numberless generations Health, 
Gemus, Honour, are the words msenbed on some , on 
others are Disease, Fatuity, and Infamy” But it vas 
Landor’s fate to be thus wise only for others, inse on 
paper , wise after the event , v ise, in a word, in every and 
any manner except such as could conduce to his own wel- 
fare His mamage was not a happy one His bride, 
Julia Thudher, was the portionless daughter of an unpros- 
perous banker at Banbury, said to be descended from an old 
Swiss family Landor, with his moods of lofty absence 
and pre-occupafaon, and with the tumultuous and dis- 
concertmg nature, sometimes, of his descents mto the 
region of reahty, must at best have been a trymg com- 
panion to hve with Nevertheless it would seem as 
though a woman capable of sharing lus thoughts, and of 
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managing him m his fits of passion, as his wiser fnontls 
•were accustomed to manage him m later 3 cars, hj" yieldmg 
to the storm at first, until his oira sense of humour 
would be aroused and it would disperse itself m peals of 
laughter, might have had an cmiahlc, if not an easy, life 
with one so great-mmded and so fundamentally hind and 
courteous Mrs Landoi seems to hai e had none of the 
gifts of the domestic artist , she was not one of those 
fine spmts who study to create, out of the circumstances 
and characters nith nhich they have to deal, the best 
ittamahle ideal of a home , hut a commonplace prorancial 
beauty enough, although hr el}' and agreeable m hei n ay 
“God forbid,” in conveisatioii once growled Landor, who 
was habitually reticent on his private troubles, “ that I 
should do otherwise than declare that she always icas 
agreeable — to every one but me ” She was sixteen years 
or more 3 ounger than her husband, a fact of which, when 
differences occumd, she seems to have been not slow to 
remind him , and there is impartial evidence to show that, 
in some at least of the disputes which led to breaches 
more or less permanent between them, the immediatel}* 
offending tongue avas not the husband’s, but the wife’s 
He Inmself once breaks out, in commentmg on Milton’s 
hne, 

Because tlion hast licaiken’d to the voice of thy wife, 

“ there are very few who have not done this, hon gi c, 
mal gre, and many have thought it curse enough of itself ” 
These matters, however, belong to a Inter pomt of oiu 
narrative At first the httle wife, with her golden hair, her 
smiles, and her spints, seems to have done I'ery well. She 
accompanied Landoi on his visits to Llanthony, where 
they received ns guests, at first in the tower rooms of the 
priory, and later m some that had been got habitable in 
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the new house, several memhers of his family and friends 
The Southeys, to Landor’s great dehght, were his first 
visitors, coming in the summer of 1811, vuthin a few 
months of his mamage Later came lus sisters, and later 
agam, his mother 

But neither the care of his estate nor his marriage had 
the least interrupted the habitual occupations of Landor’s 
mmd What he realty most valued in a beautiful country 
was the fit and inspiring theatre which it afforded for his 
meditations Whether m tolvn or country he reflected 
and composed habitually out walking, and therefore pre- 
ferred at all times to walk alone Theie were half-hours, 
he represents himself as saying to Southey, when, although 
in good humour and good spmts, we would on no con- 
sideration be disturbed b}-- the necessity of talking “ In 
this interval there is neither storm nor sunshine of the 
mmd, but calm and (as the farmers call it) (j\oi''inrj 
weather, m which the blades of thought spnng up and 
ddate msensibly Whatever I do I must do m the open 
air, or in the sdence of night, either is sufficient, but I 
prefer the hours of exercise, or, nhat is next to exercise, 
of field-repose” lu those jears Landor uas composing 
much In 1810 ho pnnted a couple of Latm odes. Ad 
Gubtaium Regem, Ad Gudaviim ecesulem, and began the 
first of his Idylha Hcioica m that language, on the touch- 
ing story of the priest Coresus, his love and sacnfice 
He also grappled for the first time with Lnghsh tngedj 
His clioice of subject was dictated by his own and the 
general interest m and entliusiasm for Spam He fixed on 
that romantic and semi-mythical episode of early Spanish 
history, the alhance of the heroic Count Juhon with the 
invading Moors, of whom he had been formerly the scourge, 
agamst his onm people and their King Eodeiick, m order 
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to '^^cngo Iho outrago -wluch Eodonck Inil done to his 
daughter The same subject avis m vanous forms occu- 
pying both Southey and Scott about the same time , 
Souther in his epic of Rodtncl, calleil m the first draft 
Pelai/o and sent in instalment'? as it aras uTitten to Landor 
and Scott in his Fi ion of Don liodmch Landor had 
began his tragedy, as it happened, at the same time ns 
Southey his epic, in the late summer of 1810, and he 
finished it e-arlj the next spnng ITis trageda and his en- 
gagement arc amusingly mixed up in a letter amtten to 
Southey in April, and ending “ Adieu, and cougratulate 
me I forgot to saj that I haa o added thirty-fn e rerses 
to Scene 2 of Act III ” 

Landor's tbeorj' aras tliat the passions should in poetrj*, 
and especialla m tragoda, bo represented, “naked, like 
the heroes and the Gods " In realizing the high and 
despento passions of Eodenck and Juhan, the offender 
and the arenger, he has girded himself for na airy anth 
avhateycr is austere, haughty, pregnant, and concise in 
the arorks of the masters avhom he most admired for those 
qualities But in raising his characters up to this ideal 
height, in seeking to delineate their passions in forms of 
tins heroic energy and condensation, this “ nakedness,” to 
use lus oayn avoid, Landor has not, I think, succeeded in 
keeping them human Human to himself during the pro- 
cess of tlieir creation they unquestionably avere , “I brought 
before me,” he avntes, “ the ynrious characters, the yery 
tones of their yoices, their forms, complexion':, and step 
In the daytime I laboured, and at night unburdened my 
mind, shedding many tears ” Xeyertheless they do not 
live in hke manner for the reader The conception of 
Count Juhan, desperately loying both his dishonoured 
daughter and the country against avhicli he has turned in 
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order to chastise her dishonomor , inexorably bent on a 
vengeance the infliction of which costs him all the while 
the direst agony and remorse , is certainly grandiose and 
teinhle enough But even this conception does not seem to 
he realized, except at moments, m a manner to justify 
the enthusiastic praise bestowed upon it hyDe Qmncoy, in 
Ills erratic, fragmentary, and othoiwiso grudging notes on 
Landor Stdl less are we hvingly impressed by the 
vanqmshed, leraoi-seful, stdl defiant and intriguing 
Roderick, the injured and distracted Egdona,the dutiful and 
outraged CoviUa, her lover Sisahert, or the vindictive and 
suspicious Moorish leaderMuza These and the othercharac- 
ters are made to declare themselves by means of utterances 
often admirahly energetic, and of images sometimes magnifi- 
cently danng , yet they fad to convince or cany us away 
This effect is partly due, no doubt, to defect of dramatic con- 
struction The scenes of the play succeed each other by 
no process of organic sequence or evolution, a fact ad- 
mitted by Landoi hunself when he afterwards called it a 
senes of dialogues rather than a diama Some of them 
are tliemselves dramatically sterile, tedious, and confusing 
Others, and isolated lines and sayings in almost all, are 
written, if not with com incing fehcity, at any rate ivith 
overmastenng force On the whole, we shall be more 
inchned to agree with Lamb’s impression of Count 
Julian than ivith De Quincey’s “I must read agam 
Landor’s Julian," writes Lamb in 1816 “I have not 
read it for some time I think he must have foiled in 
Rodenck, for I remember nothing of him, nor of any 
distuict character as a character — only fine soundmg 
passages ” The reader may perhaps judge of the quahty 
of the work by the following fragment, exhibiting at its 
highest pomt of tension the struggle between the enemies 
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Roderick and Julian after Roderick liaa fallen into 
Julian’s power 

Jultan Could I speak patiently who speak to thee, 

I would say more part of thy punishment 
It should be, to be taught 
Hoderiqo Boservo thy wisdom 

Until thy patience come, its best nllv 
I leam no loro, of peace or war, from thee 
Julian Iso, thou shalt stndv soon another tongue. 

And suns more ardent shall mature thy mind 
Either the cross thou bearcat, and thy knees 
Among the silent caves of Palestmo 
■Wear the sharp flmts away with midnight prayer , 

Or thou shalt keep the fasts of Barbary, 

Shalt wait amid the crowds that throng the well 
From snlby noon till the skies fade agam. 

To draw np water and to bnng it homo 
In the crackt gourd of some yilo testy knave. 

Who spurns thee back with bastmadoed foot 
For Ignorance or delay oflus command. 

Fodengo Bather the poison or the bowslrmg 
Jidian Slaves 

To other’s passions die such deaths ns those 
Slaves to their own should die — 

Eoderiao What warse ® 

Julian Their own 

Foderigo Is this thy counsel, regenade ? 

Julian Not mine , 

I XKimt a better jiath, nay, force thee on 
I shelter thee from every hravo man’s sword 
While I am near thee I bestow on thee 
Life if thou die, 'tis when thou sojoumest 
Protected by this arm and voice no more , 

’Tis slavishly, ’tis ignomimouslv, 

’Tis by a villain’s knife 

Eodcnqo By whose ? 

Julian Bodengo’s 

Landor’s severe metliod does not admit muck scemc or 
accessory ornament in a work of tkis kind, kut ke kas 
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made a vi^ad and pleasant use of Jus own recent Spamsli 
experiences in the passage where Julian speaks to his 
daughter of the retreats where she may hide her shame — 

■Wide axe the regions of onr far-fatned land , 

Thon shalfc arrive at her remotest bounds. 

See her best people, cboose some hobest bouse , 

Wbetber where Castro from surroimding vmes 
Hears the hoarse ocean roar among bis caves, 

And through the fissni'e in the green churchyard 
The wmd wail loud the calmest summer day , 

Or where Santona leans against the hill, 

Hidden from sea and land by groves and bowers 

And again, — 

If strength he wanted for secnntv. 

Mountains the guard, forbiddmg all approach 
With iron-pomted and nphfred gates, 

Thon wilt be welcome too in Agmlar, 

Impenetrable, marble t arreted, 

Snrveymg from aloft the limpid ford, 

The massive fane, the sylvan avenue , 

Whose hospitahty I proved myself, 

A willmg leader in no impious war 

When fame and freedom urged me , or mayat dwell 

In Keynosas’ dry and thnfdess dale, 

Unharvested beneath October moons, 

Among those frank and cordial vihagers 

For the rest, Count Julian is not poor in solid and pro- 
found reflexions upon life, carved, pohshed, and com- 
pressed m the manner which was Landor’s alone, as 
thus, 

Wretched is he a woman hath forgiven , 

With her forgiveness ne’er hath love return’d, 

or thus. 

Of aU who pass ns m bfe’s drear descent 
We grieve the most for those who tvisht to die 

During the composition of Count Julian Landor had 
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teen m close correspondence ivitlL Southey, and had sub- 
nntted to him the manuscript as it progressed He had 
at one moment entertained the obviously impracticable 
idea of getting his tragedy put on the stage by Kemble 
This abandoned, he offered it to Longmans for pubbcation 
They dechned to pnnt it either at their oirn costs, or 
even, when he proposed that method, at the author’s 
Whereupon Landor writes to Southey “ We have lately 
had cold weather here, and fires On receiving the 
last letter of Mr Longman I committed to the flames my 
tragedy of Fei i anti and Qiidio, with winch I mtended to 
surprise you, and am resolved that nevei verse of mine 
shall be hereafter committed to anything else MTy hte- 
raiy career has been a very cunous one You cannot 
imagine how I feel reheved at laying down its burden, 
and abandoning its tissue of humiliations I fancied I 
had at last acquired the nght tone of tragedy, and was 
treadmg down at heel the shoes of Alfien ” The reso- 
lution recorded with this composed and nrevocable air 
lasted no longer than the choler which had provoked it , 
and though the play of Fen anti and Giulio, all but a few 
fragments, had been irretrievably sacrificed, we find Count 
Jnhan withm a few months offered to and accepted by 
Jfr Murray, on the mtroduction of Southey, and actually 
published at the beginning of 1812 

The same house brought out m the same year another 
production of Landor’s of a totally different character, 
namely, a Commentary on Memoiisof Mi Fox In the 
biography of Landor this volume is of pecuhar interest 
It contams his views on men, books, and governments, 
set forth in the manner that was most natural to him, that 
IS miscellaneously and without sequence, in a prose 
which has none of the inequahties nor opacities of Ins 
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% erso, but is at once condensed and lucid, iveigbty ivitbout 
emphasis, and stately ivitbout eftort or inflation. The 
fulness of Landor’s mind, the clearness and confidence of 
hi' decisions, the mi-c ed dogmatism and urbamty of his 
manner, are nowhere more charactenstically displayed The 
text for his deliverances is tumishedhy Trotter’s AfemoU' 
oj Fox, then lately published His motives in writing are 
declared m the following words — “ I would represent lus 
(Fox’s) actions to his contemporaries as I beheve the} 
will appear to postenty I would destroy the impression 
of the book before me, because I am firmly persuaded 
that its tendenc} would be pernicious The author is an 
amiable man, so was the subject of his memoir But of 
all the statesmen who have been conversant in the manage- 
ment of our aflairs, dunng a reign the most disastrous 
in our annals, the example of l^Ir Fox if followed up 
would be the most fatal to our interests and glor}' ” Else 
where he speaks of the sacnficcs made dunng the prepa- 
ration of the book to appease the scruples of its pubhshcr 
dVc knoi. from his letters that one of his schemes m tho'o 
dais lias to rendf*! lunisclf and other loiers of free speech 
ind( p* lulrnl of the jmbli'hor-, by c'tablishing a pnnting 
j)ri 's oflu'^ownat Llanthonj, “at a cost of '5000/,’’ ami 
‘ for the puipo'e, at much priiale los%di'C[uict, and danger, 
of cf i.ting the public mind more erect, and throwing the 
tuo fact’ons into the dust ’ Ilic as actiiall} 

pnntf 1 f ontains, first, a dodicntorj addrt's to the Prc-'i 
d' nt of the United State', deprecating the war then 
III rniKnt, m coircrjncnrc of the fi'-cal jiolicj of Canning 
1 twrrn tlieni niul the mother country In tlic com e of 
tin dclica'ion wc find LanJor putting foruard for the 
fi t tine ope of the fundamental artu Ic > of hi-^ creed, in the 
of •)ir< followini: cK nfieation of anirnfe/l lining- — ■ 
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Consider, sir, what are the two nations, if I must call them 
two, which are about, not to terminate, hut to extend their 
ammosities by acts of violence and slaughter If you thint ns 
I do, and free men, allowmg for the degree of their capacities, 
generally thmk alike, you will divide the creatures of the 
Almighty mto three parts , first, men who enjoy the highest 
perfection of liberty and avilixation , secondly, men who hve 
under the despotism of one person or more, and are not per- 
mitted to enjoy their reason for the promotion of their 
happiness , and thirdly, the brute creation, which is subject also 
to arbitraij wJl, and whose happiness their slender powers of 
reasomng (for some they have) is madequate to promote These 
three classes, m my view of the subject, stand at equal dis- 
tances 

After the dedicahon follows a preface full of measured 
invective against those responsible for the pohtical and 
mili tary affairs of England, vaned by observations on the 
character of the French and of their ruler, for the character 
of which see above (p 34), and by the following fine 
oratorical outburst, a httle less accurately wrought and 
balanced than it would been m Landor’s later prose, in 
which tlie stringency of the penal laws against the poor is 
contrasted with the lenient treatment of a State delmqnent 
like Lord Melville, long Lord Pnvy Seal for Scotland and 
President of the Board of Control for India — 

If an unfortunate mother at a distance from home, carrying 
with her a half-starved infant, along roads covered with snoir, 
should snatch a shirt from a hedge to protect it from a mise- 
rable death, she is condemned to die That she never could 
have known the law, that she never could have assented to its 
equity, avails her nothing , that she was pierced by the cnes of 
her own ofispnng , that it was not merely the instigation of 
want, but the force of ommpotent nature, the very voice of 
God himself, the preservation of a human being, of her own, 
the cause of her wanderings and her wretchedness, of her 
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caphvitj and her chains what are these in opposition to an 
act of parliament ^ she dies Look on the other side A 
nobleman of most acute judgment, irell versed in all the usages 
of his country, rich, powerful, commanding, with a sway more 
absolute and unresisted than any of its ancient monnrehs, the 
whole kingdom in which ho was a subject, with all its boroughs, 
and its shires and its courts and its universities, and in addition, 
ns merely a fief, the empire of all India , who possessed more 
lucrative'patronage than all the cro"-ned heads in Europe , let 
this illustnous character, to whom so many men of rank 
looked up as their protectoi, and whom senators and statesmen 
acknowledged as their guide , let this distinguished member of 
the Bnbsh parliament break suddenly through the law which 
he himself had brought into the House for the conservation 
of our property, wiUiout necessity, without urgency, without 
temptation — and behold the consequence 

The consequence is somewhat flat, and omitting 
Landor’s account of IMehiUe’s acqiuttil and caieless 
hearing, ne may rememher that the most weight} and 
pointed of all his epiginms in verso is that uhich he 
directed against the same dehnqueut — 

God’s laws declare 
Tliou shalt not swear 
Bi aught in heaven above or earth below 

“ Upon my honour ' ” Melville cnes 
He swears, and bes 

Does Melville then break God’s commandment ® Ko 

Landor’s preface further contams reflections on the utihty 
and the lessons of historj for statesmen, and on their neglect 
by Pitt and Fox , and ends with the expression of a wish 
for the continuance of the present mmistiy in ofiice, and 
an urgent plea m favour of Catholic emancipation In 
the body of his hook he takes extracts from Trottei’s 
Mviaotis as thej come, and appends to each his own 
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reflexions Literaturo and polihcs, personal topics and 
general, succeed cncli other promiscuously Here is n hat 
Landor has to saj of Burke and his policy during the 
French revolution — "Burke, the only memhor of Par- 
liament ivhoso Yiours ivcro extensive, and -vrlioso reading 
mas all liimcd to practical account, mas more violent than 
even Lonl GrcnviUe for a declaration of hostilities His 
iiimvalled eloquence mas fatal to our glory , it silenced 
our renomn for justice and for wisdom, undermined om 
internal prospentj, and miaded our domestic peace” 
Then follows a long disparaging cnticism of Spenser, 
n liose poetry alu aye seemed to Landor fantastic, unreal, 
and somewhat meansome, then a comparative note on 
Chaucer and Burns , and then, after discursive ciiti- 
cisms on the creations of Caliban and Cyclops, on 
Addison, and on the Spensonnn stanza, comes a conclusion 
of Ciceronian gravity and grace “ It is better to leave 
ofl where inflexion may rest than where passion may bo 
excited , and it is soothmg to take the last view of politics 
from among the works of the imagination An escape 

m this manner from the mazes of politics and the discord 
of partj , leaves sucli sensations on the heart as are ex- 
perienced by the disinterested and sober man, after some 
pubhc meeting, when he has quitted the crowded and 
noisy room, the crooked and narrow streets, the hisses 
and huzzas of the rabble, poor and nch, and enters his 
own grounds again, and meets his own family at the 
gate ” Immediately after which Landor turns round 
again to tlie charge in a final, denunciatory postscript 
This remarkable outpouring of an authoritative, versa- 
tde, and richlj stored mind was destmed to have no 
influence and few readers Like the Svnomdea, though 
in deference to a different order of susceptibihties, it 
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seems to liave "been recalled almost as soon as it iras pub- 
bslied, and the only copy kno'wn to exist is one formerly 
in the possession of Southey, and now m that of Lord 
Houghton 

Besides his two tragedies, Coimt Julian and the lost 
Fell anil and Ckuho, Landoi wrote during the latter put 
of this Llanthony peiiod, a comedy called the C/tai liable 
Doicagei , the proceeds of which he destined for the rehef 
of an old acquamtance in Spam, for whose hospitality he 
had good reason to he grateful when he found himself 
prevented fiom enteiing Bdhao The piece was, howei er, 
neither produced nor even prmted, and considermg the 
quality of Landor’s later efforts in the comic vem, its loss 
IS probably not to be regretted Landoi had m these 
days been also at work at what he m his heart cared 
for most of all, his Idylha and other poems m Latin , 
which "Valpy, he writes, '‘the greatest of aU coxcombs,’’ 
very much wished to publish, but which he preferred to 
pnnt on his own account at Oxford, the proceeds, if any, 
to be distnbuted among the distressed poor of Leipzig 

This was towards the close of 1813 In the meantinio 
Landor's magnificent projects as a landlord had been 
crumbling under Ins hands Less than four years had 
brought his affairs to such a pass as utterly to disgust 
him with Llanthony, "Wales, and the Welsh There v as 
scaicely one of his undertakings but had proi ed abortn c 
There uas scarcely a public authoiity of Ins district 
against ivhom he had not a gnonnee, or a neighboui, 
high or low, v ith whom he had not come into colhsion, 
or a tenant or labourer on his estate u Iio had not turned 
against lum The ongin of these troubles sprang almost 
always either from Landor’s lieadlong generosity, oi else 
from his impracticable punctiliousness He liad a genius 
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for fhe uyudicious Twlues, nnd tlioso 'vvliicli recoil against 
tlieir possessor Of his besetting faults, pnde and anger, 
pnde constantly assured bun that he was not as other 
men, anger as constantly resented the behaTiour of other 
men when it fell belon the standard of his own He 
would msist on expecting ancient Eoman principles in all 
with whom he came in contact, and when he was imde- 
cci\ cd would flame into Khadamanthmo rage against the 
culprit, idealising peccadilloes into enormities, and denounc- 
ing and seeking to have them chastised accordingly Thus 
he made had worse, and hy his lofty, impetuous, imwise 
ways, turned the whole country-side into a hostile camp 
It is true that luck and the characters of those with whom 
he had to deal were much against him His first disenchant- 
ments arose in tlie course of communications with men m 
authonty Ho wrote to the bishop of his diocese, asking 
permission to restore for servico a part of Llanthony 
pnory. His first letter received no answer He repeated 
lus request m a second, in the course of which he re- 
marked, “ God alone is great enough for me to ask any- 
thing of twice ,” to which there came an answer coldly 
sanctioning lus proposal, hut saying that an act of pnrha- 
ment would be required before it could be earned out , 
whereupon Landor, wlio had latelj had enough of acts of 
parhament, allowed the matter to drop At the Mon- 
mouthshire assizes m 1812 he was on the grand jury 
The members of that body having been in the usual 
formal terms adjured by the judge to lay before bun 
whatever evidences they possessed of felony committed m 
the county, what must our noble Eoman do but take the 
adjuration htemlly, and in defiance of all usage dehver 
with his own hand to the judge a written accusation of 
felony agamst an influential rascal of the neighbourhood. 
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an attorney and surveyor of taxes ^ coupled mtli a com- 
plaint against Ins brother jurors for neglect of duty ui 
refusing to inquire luto the case The judge took no 
notice of the communication, and Landor, having natu- 
rally gained nothing by his action except the resentfid or 
contemptuous shrugs of his feUow-jmors, closed the incident 
Tvith a second letter of polite sarcasm, m which he wrote, “I 
acknowledge my error, and must atone for my presumption 
But I really thought your lordship was in earnest, seeing 
you, as I did, m the robes of justice, and heanng you 
speak in the name and with the authonty of the laws ” 
About the same time, partlj on the suggestion of the one 
01 two gentlemen of the neighbourhood who had culture 
and character enough to be his friends, Landor apphed to 
the Duke of Beaufort, the lord houtenant, to be put on 
the commission of the peace of the county There was 
no resident magistrate within ten miles of Llanthonj, 
and yet his apphcation was refused Partly his politics, 
partly the fact that a brother of the Duke’s had been 
foreman of the grand jury at the recent assire, explain the 
refusal Landor thereupon wrote a temperate letter to the 
Lord Chancellor (Eldon), pointing out the necessity of a 
magistrate being appointed for Ins neighbourhood, and 
when ho received no answer, followed it up by another, 
haughtier, but not less calm and measured, in u Inch ho 
desciibes his qualifications and his pursuits, and contrasts 
them in a stram of grave irony mlh those usual]} thought 
sullicient foi a public servant “I ncier nou mil accept, 
mv lord, ana thing whatea er that can be gia en b} ministers 
or by chancellors, not even the dignitv of a county justice, 
the onl} honour or ofiice I ea er liaa c solicited ” 

Landoi s avorst troubles at Llanthona did not, howeaer, 
proceed fiomiuen in high station, but from his oun tenants 
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lu" ho"'’ luFnnc' I’.ut thing'- would probabh no\er 
In.c nalh came to tint pa'- ha«l it no* been for the nnl- 
j'-ac 10^5 of an rnglnh tenant, to whom Landor had looked 
m''"* of all for the iraproicmcnt of hn properta This 
wac on' B- ‘ham, who’o famih was Imown, and one of 
hr « 'hr* highh e t'--iracd, b\ both Lamb and Southev 
IlAlnm had U'-'d Southev t name to intiaxlnce himself to 
Bando’ a« a tenant, and had Incn accepted, he and liis 
fimah, amdi offcn anu* m corsequenco Landor rented 
Lira fir* one and then another of his best farms on tenus 
<.*■ reckk=3 hbenlita, although he knew nothing of agn- 
cnlturo, and hr prc\ lous career had been that, first of an 
ud'cr in a school and then of a pettv officer on board an 
La^t Indr Company's sbip He is the same avhom 
Lamb bad in hr mmd when, a ears aftenvards, lie wrote 
to Landor, “I knew ill a our WcLb annoyancers, the 
mcararclcss B 's I knear a quarter of a mile of them 
Seventeen brothers and sixteen sisters, as tliev appear to 
me in memory. There was one of them that used to fis 
hi3 long legs on mv fender and tell a story of a shark, 




eveiy enUcss irira;i*al Hott iuiTe I gn^igri th= 
salr-ssa ravener nor itavirig hsd hfs gorge cf L£n.~ Th-- 
•ancoiLBcioiialile ienaiit no: cnlr did ncihlng for tie land, 
■but miscondnc'ed iimssk snmdalcnsZr^ iioZinr cr^n 
ionee for ids brothers end bis s:si;::s. bis iother end ins 
fithers biends assoedamg m the al—hcnses Tnth the 
seam of the neighbonrhord negletnng and cr-ani-br 
refusing to pay bis mat. and —ben a~ las' bander 
lost pantnee, leaguing hunsdi rrith cth=r defaalnng 
tenants and mtb erety niahcions antmey and eTerr 
tlneTtsb idler in the ctnntry side, to mahe b-s land- 
krds esis'enee intolerable bandar's rents —ere ~th- 
beld, bis game rcaehei bts plan'atitns damage-i bis 
umber s*clen. Ms character maligned, and erer ins Me 
threatened. He rras lihe a Lon bai'ei by cmn. He —as 
plunged np to the nech in la— -smts. In the a:nons and 
counter-actions tiiat —ere coming np icr mnd ctnnnualiy 
beirreen himself and Ms tenants and nuga'crurs. h - 

the lend ammeys msilenr One ' f these cn s.me 
nn.maal prarc canon Lander bean I trca''rd ham a- 




cipal suit, for the recoi cry of nearlv tiro ttiousmd pounds 
due from Detbam, bad been successful, and bis chun bad 
been alloiied br tbe Court of F'rchequer to tbe last 
fartbing. Eut it iras too late Euin stared lum m tbe 
face He bad sunk over seventy thousand pounds upon 
the Llantbony property m five years, and be bad no ready 
money to meet the interest due on a mortgage Tbero 
ivere other equalli urgent claims The pressure of these, 
together ivitb tbe probable results of bis resolution not to 
appear to ansvrer tbe charge against him at ATonmoutb, 
determined him, m Hay, lSl-1, to retreat to tie Conti- 
nent His personal property, both m 'Wales and at Bath, 
was sold Tbe estate of Uantbonv was taken by arrange- 
ment out of bis bauds and rested m those of trustees 
The life-charge m faiour of his mother entitled her, 
fortnnatelv, to the posinon of first creditor She had an 
excellent talent for business, as had one at least of her 
Younger sons, and Llanthom under the management of 
its new trustees, soon proved able to yield a handsome 
enough provision for Landors maintenance after aU 
charges upon it had been satisfied His half-bnilt man- 
sion was puUed down, and its remains only exist to-dav 
in the guise of a har-shed , while m tbe adjoining 
dingle the stream is all but dned up and silent, as if its 
Xaiad bad fled with her master, while aU the rest are 
vocah The propextv still belongs to Landor’s surviving 
son. His roads, and a good part of his plantations, stiU 
exist to bear witness to the energy ot his years of occu- 
pation, and the heaiitiful Welsh valley will be for ever 
associated with his fame 

Eandor sent to Southey fiom Weymouth on the 2(th 
of War, 1S14, a letter dejected and almost desperate, 
although written with his unfailing digmty of manner m 
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■vrlncli Le speaks of ins furnre as folIoAvs . I go to-monovr 

to St Malo In Tvliat part of Piance I shall end my daps 
I knoTiv not^ but there I shall end them, and God grant 
that I may end them speedily and so as to leave as little 
soiTov as possible to mv mends . hly ivifc follons 
vrhen I have fonnd a place St for her recepticiu AcLen, ' 
Pnt the cnp of Landor s bittemess iras not yet ihlL He 
sailed, in fact, not to Sr. Halo bnr to Jersey, and rras 
there jomed by his vnfe and her young sister bits. 
Xandor disliked the plan of going to live in prance vhile 
Landor on Ins part, mas absolntelr henr npon i'^ He 
desired that the qnestion of changing their destmahen 
might not again he raised. She monld no: sinfer the 
qnesnon to drop Aigning one evening tn:h mere than 
nsual petulance, she taunted him I efere her sister mirh 
their dispanry of years His pnde took sudden Sre , he 
rose at four the next mommg crossed the island on foot, 
and before noon mas under meigh for the ccast cf Prance 
in an oyster-hoat alon: 



CHAPTER IV 

UlE AT TOURS COMO — PISA— IDYLLIA HEROICA 

(1814—1821 ) 

Up to tlie date ivluch. we have now reached Landor’s career 
seems to present a spectacle of almost as much futihty as 
force. His resplendent gifts and lofty purposes had been 
attended with httle sohd result either m the practical or 
m the intellectual sphere In the practical part of hfe he 
had indeed thus far conspicuously failed The existence 
which he had reahzed for himself was one in which almost 
all his ideals were reversed Bent upon walking in the 
paths of seremty, he had nevertheless trodden those of 
contention. Proudly exacting in his standard of inter- 
course and behaviour, he had been involved m ignominious 
wranglings with the base. Born to wealth, and eager to 
employ it for the pubhc good, he had reaped nothing but 
frustration and embarrassment Tenderly chivalrous to- 
wards women, he had just turned his back m anger upon 
his young wife. Eeither m the other sphere of man’s 
activity, the intellectual and imaginative sphere, which 
to bim was in truth the more real and engrossing of the 
two, had liOndor as yet done himself anything hke full 
3ustice Posterity, if his career had ended here, would 
probably have ignored his writings, or have remem- 
bered them at most as the fragmentary and imperfect pro- 
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ducts of n powrfii] spirit tlint Jind pissed auey inthonfc 
having left any adequate memonnl Seienl 3 'eirs liad 
still to elapse hefoio Lindor addressed Inuisolf to tint 
vhich ivas destined to bo Ins gieat and utal task in 
literature, the uriting of the Imamnani Comer atwnf 
Ills life until tlien continued to be unsettled, and Ins 
cflorts uncertainl} diiected 

He vns not long in recovering from the effect of the 
nnsforlunes nanated in the last chapter The iclief of 
Latin ■verses came to the aid of his nituial elislicit}', and 
at Tours, v hither ho made his vaj from the coist of 
Unttan-j, -vro find him -mthiu a ueek or tuo busy vpon 
the comiiosition of a nijthologic poem in that language, 
UfytbCb in Auinijia, m the course of v Inch the 2 )orsonoges 
of some of his TTcIsli tormentors — Bethain and Ins sistei, 
andnuAberga'v cnnyattoinc} named Gabell — aroingeiuousl}' 
introduced and pilloried ' Of his quariel vith his info ho 
avTitcs peifcctlj like a gentleman, douig justice to her 
contentment and moderation duruig thotr>ung evpoiienccs 
of their life at Llanthony, proposing to hand or ei to hei 
all hiE remaining fortune, reserving only ICO/ a year foi 
himself , but adding that ca orj kmd and teudei sentiment 
toavards hei is looted up from his hent for eaer TMion, 
hoavea or, ho heam aftoi a aa hile that she has sufloi-ed no less 
than himself, and been veiy ill smee then dispute, the 
noavs banishes nil traces of lesontmont fiom Ins mind, and 
he avxites at once " to comfort and console her ” The result 
avns for the tune being a full reconciliation , and early in 
1816 ill's Lniidoi joined her husband at Toms In the 
intervening months he had been haung there alone, busy- 
ing himself avith his leadnigand his Latin anrses , huyuig 
his oavn proausions in the mnikct, and making hmiself 
’ Ulij 'ls III Aigiupa, hb lu , yy 1‘17 — 209 
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infmitch popuhr among the inarkct-'ivomcn by his genial, 
polite ivays, on the best of terms also, stnnge to say, 
arith the prefect , and occa'ionally rccemng the ansit of 
some choicer spmt among the English residents or tourists 
It eras there that ho made the acquaintance, among others, 
of Francis Hare, an acquaintance destined to npen into a 
friendship arhich proved one of the closc-t and most frmt- 
ful of Landor*'' life Hare brought to sec him at tins time 
Mr, afterwards Sir Rodonck, Murchison, in addressing 
whom in his old age Landor thns pleasantly recalls the 
circumstances — 

Upon tbe bank 

Of Loire tbon earnest to me, brongbt br Hare, 

Tlie and ivarm-hcartcd, passing through 
That pliadv garden whose broad tower ascends 
From chamber orcr chamber , there I dwelt, 

Tlie flowers mr gnest®, the birds mj pensioners, 

Books mv companion®, and but ftw bcado 

After the escape of Xapoleon from Elba the Enghsh 
colony at Tours broke up m alarm , but Landor on his part 
MTotc to Carnot, saimg that ho proposed to remain , received 
m answer a courteous assurance of protection , and m fict 
stayed unmolested at Toum throughout the Hundred Days 
After the catastrophe of Waterloo he one day saw dis- 
mount, in the courtyard of the prefect’s house, a traveller 
m whom he recognized, or at least always afterwards 
imagined that he had recognized, the fugitive Emperor 
lumself 

France under the restored Bourbons had no charms for 
Landor His wife and his brother Robert were now 
aiith him The latter had a strong desire to visit 
Italy , Landor insisted that they should travel together , 
and in the month of September, 1S15, "after contests 
with his landlady of the most tremendous description,” 
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tlicj set oiF accordinglj Tliey posted tkrougli France to 
Savoy, along a route Feset on the nght Land by the 
French forces, and on the left hj the German army of 
occupation An account of their journey is preserved in 
the letters "untten by Eohert Landor to his mother, letters 
vhich betoken some measuie both of chivalrous prejudice 
in favour of the prettj, reconcded, and noir, as it would 
appear, somewhat ostentatiously meek and submissive 
sister-in-law, and of brotherly impatience with "Walter’s 
moods and caprices When the travellers had made their 
way as far as Savoy Landor found himself enchanted with 
the scenery of that province, and for a moment thought of 
fbong his abode at Chambery, but finally decided to push on 
into Italy Before the end of the year he had amved with 
his 17116 at-Como, where he found himself disappointed and 
discontented at first, but where after a time he determined 
to settle down 

At Como Landor and his wife continued to hve for 
the next three years Before the summer of the third 
a hoy was bom to them, their first child, whom Landor 
christened Arnold Savage, after that Speaker of the House 
of Commons whom he conceived to be an ancestor of his 
own by the mother’s side , other children, a girl and two 
more boys, followed withm a few years Landor dehghted 
in the ways and company of children, and is the author 
of some of the most beautiful of all saymgs about them 
TTir own, as long as they were of tender age, were a source 
of extreme happiness to him , and their presence had 
for some years the effect of bunging peace at any rate, 
although no real concord, into his home relations For 
the rest, in his life at Como as in his life at Llan - 
thony, and indeed at all times, Landoi was never so 
much taken up by anjdhmg as by his own reflexions, 
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nnd no company was so real to him as that inth 
which he associated m imagination dnrmg his daily 
walks and nightly musings In the way of practical con- 
tact with men during the penod while he hyed at Como 
there is not much to teU Among his few visitois from 
abroad was “ the learned and modest Bekker and he 
speaks of the “ calm and philosophical Sirom ” as his 
most fi'equent companion among the natives of the place 
He had also some acquaintance in 1817 with an English- 
man then resident near tlie lake, Sir Charles Wolseley, 
afterwards conspicuous as one of tlie leaders of the Bir- 
mingham reform agitation They were both witnesses to 
the scandalous hfe led by the Princess of Wales in the 
vdla on the lake where she was then residing , and Landor 
was, or imagined himself to he, subject to some insult or 
annoyance from those of her suite “This alone,” he 
wrote three years afterwards in his chivalrous way, when 
the same Sir Charles Wolseley brought forward his name 
as that of one m a position to give valuable evidence on 
her trial, “ this alone, which might create and keep ahve 
the most active resentment m others, would impose eternal 
silence on me.” Of these and other matters Landor wrote 
frequently to Southey, whom he also kept supphed witli 
presents of books, collected chiefly m the course of ex- 
cursions to Milan On his own account Landor was never 
much of a book collector, or rather he never kept many of 
tlie books he bought, but mastered, meditated, and then 
gave them away It was always a matter of remark how 
disproportionate was the extent of his hbrary to that of 
his reading In the summer of 1817 Landor received a 
visit at Como from Southey m person. “ WoU do I 
remember,” he makes Southey say in one of his subse- 
quent Imagmarri Oonveisntiom, “well do I remember our 

G 
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long conversations in tlie silent and solitaiy cliiircli of 
Sant’ Abondio (surely tlie coolest spot in Italy), and bo-v 
often I turned back my bead ton ard tbe open door, fearing 
lest some pious passer-by, or some more distant one in 
tbe wood above, pursuing tbe pathway that leads to the 
tower of Luitprand, should bear tbe roof echo with join 
laughter at tbe stones you bad collected about the 
biotberbood and sisterhood of tbe place ” 

But Soutbej ’s spirits weie on this occasion not what 
they bad been in tbe old Llanthony days He bad lost 
bis son Herbert, the darling of bis heart, twelve months 
before, and bad since suffered evtreme vocation fiom tbe 
attacks and tbe rebuffs v Inch be bad undergone in con- 
nexion with the piratical publication of bis Tllii' T///r/ 


Gnof Lad swept over lum , davs darken’d round 
Bolingio, Valintclvi, smiled in vain. 

And Jfonto Eosa from Ilclvctia far 
Advanced to meet us, mild in majesty 
Above tbe glittering crests of giant sons 
Station’d around in vain loo ' all in vain 

Laiidor’s stay at Como was brought to a cliaracfci istu 
terniination in the autumn of 1818 An Ilalinn poet, 
IMonti, bad vritfen some disparaging acrscs ag iiii^t 
Bngland Landor instanlli retorted vitli liis obi sclioi.]- 
bov V capons, and punted some oppiobnous Latin acmes 
on Monti, vbo summoned him before the local (oiirl-- on 
a charge of Idiel 'llieieupon lievroto to tbicatcn the 
mnmstrale avitb a tbi-asbing Foi this lie vas ordered to 
quit tbe countn, Tlie lime allow* d liim < \pircd on tin 
Ibtb of September “1 Kinained a vuk loiigei, ntlier 
vidnng to lie sent for to Jlil m ” Ao ‘-ucli irsidt enuimg 
he retreated in a statrh m mnrr on tlie durliarjim; 

more Litm acr=ca as lie went, Ibis time against tin \n 
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tnan Governor, Count Strasoldo Tbe next two months 
he spent in a villa rented from the Marchese Pallavacini, 
at Albaro, near Genoa Before the close of the year he 
had gone on with his family to Pisa 

At Pisa, with the exception of one summer, the first 
aftei his arrival, which he spent at Pistoia, Landor re- 
mained until September, 1821 It is a singular accident 
m the history of the famous httle Tuscan city, that it 
should have been chosen by three of the most illustrious 
of modem Englishmen for their abode almost at the same 
time Shelley established hmiseK there m January, 1820, 
a year later than Landor, Byron in October, 1821, a 
month after Landor Lad left With neither of these 
brother poets had Landor any personal acquaintance 
The current slanders against Shelley’s character, especially 
in connexion with the tragic issue of Ins first marriage, 
had been repeated to Landor by Mackmtosh in a form 
which prevented him from seeking the younger poet’s 
acquaintance, or even accepting it when it was offered, 
V hde they were both at Pisa This Landor afterwards 
bitterly regretted He had the heartiest admiration for 
Shelley’s poetry, and learned when it was too late to 
admire his character no less We cannot doubt that the 
two would have understood each other if they had met, 
and that between Landoi, the loftiest and most massive 
spirit of his age, and Shelley, tlio most beautiful and 
ardent, there would have sprung up relations full of 
pleasure for themselves and of interest for posterity 
Foi Byron, on the other hand, Landor had little ad- 
niimtion and less esteem He had gone out of Ins 
wa> to ai Old meeting him once in England Hcither is 
it certain that personal intercourse would have led to an 
improved imderstanding between them Landor’s fas- 

2 
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tidioua ‘breeding might easily have taken nmhrage at the 
strain of vnlganty there eras m Byron his pnde at the 
other’s tnck of assumption , his sincenty at the other’s 
affectations , especially if Byron had chosen to shoiv, as he 
often did shoiv "vnth nev acqnaintances, his irorst side 
first And circumstances soon arose -which -would have 
made friendly intercourse het-ween them harder than ever 
But before coming to these, it is necessary to fix in our 
minds the true nature of Landor’s position, intellectual 
and personal, to-wards the two opposite parties into whicli 
the chief creative forces of English hterature -were at this 
time divided. One of these was a party of conservation 
and conformity, the other of expansion and revolt To 
the conservative camp belonged the converted Jacobins 
TTordsworth, Southey, and Colendge, and, starting from a 
different point of departure, Scott, while the men of 
revolution were first of aU Byron now m the full hlaae of 
his notonety and his fame, and Shelley, whose name and 
-wntings were still comparatively unknown The work 
of all creative spirits tends in the long-run towards ex- 
pansion , towards the enrichment of human hves and tlie 
enlargement of human ideals TTordsworth by his reve- 
lation of the hving affinities between man and nature, and 
of the digmtv of simple joys and passions Colendge bv 
mtroducmg into the inert mass of Znghsh orthodoxy and 
literalism the leaven of German transcendental speculation, 
Scott hj kmdhng the dormant sympathy of the modern 
mmd with past ages, hves, and customs, were perhaps each 
in his way domg as much to enneh the lives and enlarge 
the ideas of men as either Shelley, with his auroral vision- 
of an emancipated future for the race, or Bvron -with his 
dazzling illustration of the principle of reheUion m his own 
person But so far as concerns the rehgiou', pohhcal. 
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nii'l Focnl foiiuR einrouiuling llicni, the cmtno spnits, 
Mitli tiio cxcojilion of n few who, like ICcil", shiul iipnrt, 
“niul Finiph Fing tlie inoct licnrUcvsnig tilings,” dnulo 
thcni‘-ohc=>, hko other men, into two pirtic^, one Boeing 
nothing keenh hut the good, niul the other nothing kecnl} 
hut (Ik evil, in ir3w( le, — one feiring all, nnd (be other 
hoping all, from eh uigc The naturil jio'ition of Lmdor 
WT- mulmv hetween the two On the one hand, ho was 
incapihlo of such parochial rusticilj and narrowness ns 
mirkcd the judgments of Wordsworth m matters Ijing 
oul-idc tlic peculiar kindling power of Ins genius , or of 
Mieh a ague, metajihiBical reconciliations helwcen tho 
evisluig ami the ideil as coiilcnted Coleridge, or of 
‘southej’s hluul autagouisin to change, or of fSeott’s ro- 
muiilie jiarlmhtv for feudal and kinglj forms and usages 
]’>ul on the other hind Laiidor saw liumnn nature, not 
in the ethereal, disembodied, mdcsccnt Bemblniice which 
It bore to tho imagination of Slielley, hut ui its practical 
attributes of llcsh and blood, and his w atehw ords by no 
meins nieluded,liko those ofllio joungerpoot, tho umieisal 
indignant rejection of all hcicditarj hchefs and bondages 
together Kcithcr did Laiidor, in eliaruig Bj rou’s hatred 
of political Ij ranuj and contempt for conventional judg- 
ments, indulge m anj thing hko Bjtoh’e clamorous parade 
or cj me recklessness, but upheld and cherished w batovoi 
w as reallj respectable in resiicctalnlitj , anti maintained 
inMolalc bis antique pnuciplo of decorum even iii re- 
bellion In spile of tlic turbulent reputation ho bad earned 
bj lu8 various collisions with authority, Laiidor regarded 
liiinaclf, to use Ins ow n words, as “ radicallj a consorvutn e 
in ever} tliuig useful ” In tho innttci of religious belief and 
practice he is commonly spoken of as a pagan, but his habits 
of thought w’crc rnthci w hat are now a-days teimed post- 
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tive , tliat IS to say, lie held the ultimate mysteiies of the 
universe msoluhle either by theology or philosophy, and 
estimated creeds and doctrines simply according to their 
effect on human happiness 

Divinity 18 httle ivortli having, much less paying for, un- 
less she teaches humamty The use of lehgion on eaith is to 
inculcate the moral law, in other words, in the words of Jesus 
Chnst, to love our neighbour as ourselves 

And agam, in setting practical over doctrinal rehgion — 

Christianity, as I understand it, lies not in behef but in 
action That servant is a good servant who obeys the ]ust 
orders of his master , not he who repeats his words, measures 
his stature, or traces his pedigree 

Accepting Christianity m this sense, Landor was never 
tired of enforcing the contrast between the practical re- 
hgion of the gospels and the ofBcial and doctrinal rehgion 
of priests and kings In hke manner as regards philosophy , 
for abstract and metaphysical speculations he had no 
sympathy, scarcely even any toleration 

The business of philosophy is to examine and estimate all 
those things which come within the cognizance of the under- 
standing Speculations on any that ho beyond are onlypleasant 
dreams, leaving the mind to the lassitude of disappointment 
They are easier than geometiy and duilectiu> , they aio easier 
than tlie efforts of a well regulated imagination in the structure 
ot a poem 

To the same purport, Diogenes is made to reply to Plato — 

I meddle not at present with infinity or eternit}' , when I 
can comprehend them, I will talk about them You meta- 
physicians kill the flower-bearing and fruit bearing glebe with 
delving, and turning over, and sifting, and never bimg up any 
solid and malleable mass from the dark profundity in whicli 



you labour The intellectual world, like the phj sical, is in- 
applicable to profit and incapable of cultivation a little way 
below the surface 

Xcitlier could Landor admit that philosophy eien m 
the sense ahove defined, that is philosophy dealing with 
the facts of life and experience, coidd be profitably pur- 
sued apart from directly practical issues Human welfare, 
and not abstract truth, shoidd he its mm 

This IS philosophy, to make remote things tangible, common 
things extensively useful, usefid things extensively common, and 
to leave the least necessary for the last Truth is 

not reasonably the mam and ultimate object of philosophy , 
philosophy should seek truth merely as the means of acqnmng 
and propagating happiness 

In politics Landor was by no means the mere rebel 
which a saying of Carljle's, repeated by Emerson, has 
tended to represent him He was mdeed the staunchest 
fnend of hbertj^, understanding by hberty the right of 
every human being “ to enjoy his reason for the promo- 
tion of his happiness , ” and the most untmng enemj of 
all forms of despotism, usurpation, persecution, or corrup- 
tion which in his view mterfered with that right Beyond 
this, ho was far from bemg in any general sense a pohtical 
innovator or leveller With democracy he had no sym- 
pathy, regarding that majority of aU ranks avhom he 
called “ the amlgar ” as of infinitelj less importance in a 
commonwealth than its two or tliree great men “ A mob,” 
he says, “ is not worth a man ” Accordingly, he was no 
gi-eat behever ui popular suffrage, and would on no account 
condescend to personal contact with its processes and m- 
struments He pnded himself on never having made use 
of the votes which he possessed in four counties, or entered 
a club, or been present at a political meeting Eevolu- 
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tionifit as he -svas m regaid to the despotic goAerumeuts of 
the continent, convinced as he alivays continued to he of 
the schoolboy doctrine of the virtue of tyrannicide, he 
advocated no very sv eeping refoims in the pohtics of his 
native country He ivould “change httle, but conect 
much ” He believed greatlj' m the high quahties of his 
own order, the untitled gentry of England, and •was fond of 
scheming such a reform of the peerage as should convert 
that body from a more or less coinipt and degenerate 
ohgarchy mto a genuine aristocracy of worth and talent 
He was, as v e have seen, a great denouncer of what ho 
thought the truckhngs, derogations, and qmclcenes of 
ordinaiy political practice and partisanship , but his chief 
pnctical e'vhoitations were against vars of conquest and 
aunei.ation, against alhance with tlie despotic powers 
for the suppression of insurgent nationalities, against 
the over-endowment of ecclesiastical dignitaries , in 
favoui of the remoi al of Catholic disabihties , in fai our 
of factory acts, of the mitigation of the penal lavs, 
and of ecclesiastical and ngranan legislation for the relief 
of the Irish 

If Landoi b} Ins gcncml opinions thus stood midva} 
between the conscnatiic and reaolntionarj groups of Ins 
contcrapomnes, we have seen ahead} on avhich side of the 
two his literary s}mpathies V ere engaged IIo belongf’d 
to the generation of "Wordsworth, Colendge, Southey, and 
Charles Lamb, and had grown u]) in uliniration of 
the waitings of the •'O-l ilh d I ihe '^tliool for acais 
before then light was dminieJ h\ the •\ oungt r ^tai of 
I’.iTon At the saint turn, Eandor w^^ L==entn]h tin 
reicrsc of a jnrtisan , his litcran ludgiiients were jier- 
fecth open, and he was nohI\ eager to a<Knowh(lgc merit 
whciu\t.r he cuulel jifufue it If he tan lit thargtd with 



patfcisansliip m tiny instance, it is in that of Southey, 
whom he placed as a poet not only fai above his young 
antagonist Byron, hut above Wordswoith also For this 
mistake, Lander’s loyal and devoted fnendship is un- 
doubtedly m part responsible As between Southey and 
Bjuon, however, we must remember that the esceUenciea 
of the one and the faults of the other were precisely of the 
kmd most calculated to impress Landor He looked in 
literature first of all to the technical points of form and 
workmanship , Southey was one of the soundest and most 
scrupulous of workmen, Byron one of the most im- 
petuous and las , and considenng how rarely poets have 
ever judged aright of each other, how hard it is for any 
man ever to judge aright of a contemporary, we shall not 
too much wonder if Landor failed to see that the skilful, 
versatile, level, mdustnous poetry of Southey contamed 
nothing nhich would strongly interest a second geneia- 
tion, while that of the other, with its glaimg faults, its 
felicities that seem so casual even when they are most 
irresistible, its headlong current over rough and smooth, 
was the utterance of a personahty that would impress and 
fascinate posterity to the latest day 

All these relations of Landor to his contemporaries 
come into the hght in the course of his correspondence 
and his work at Pisa His intercourse with Southey, in 
the shape of letters and consignments of books, is as close 
as ever We find bun also in correspondence mth 
Wordsworth himself, on terms of gieat mutual respect 
and courtesy On the hterary controversies of the hour 
Landor prmted some just and striking observations, 
although in a form which prevented them from making 
anj impression on the pubhc mind, in a book published 
at Pisa m 1820 This was the volume called IdyUia 
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He) Oita, con taming tlie carefully inatuied fiuits of 
all I n s L(atm studies and exercises durmg many yeais 
past The earlier Oxford edition, prmted, as we hare 
seen, about the time Landor was leaving Llanthony, had 
contamed, besides other nusceUaneous matter, five heroic 
tales or idyls m hexameter verse , this Pisa edition con- 
tams ten, most of which Landor afterwards turned into 
Engksh for his volume entitled Hellenic^, and upwards of 
fifty sets of hendecasyllabics Like all the really ongmal 
writmg of the modems m this language, Landor’s Latin 
poems are not easy readmg His style is completely 
persona], as mdeed we should expect from a scholar v ho 
used Latm often by preference for the expression of his 
most mtimate thoughts and feehngs, it does not recall 
the diction or cadences of any given master , it is not per- 
fectly free from grammatical and prosodial shps , but it 
IS remarkably spontaneous, energetic, and ahve The 
volume concludes with a long cntical essay, developed 
from the Qucestmncula of 1803, on the cultivation and 
use of Latm — De cultu utquc iibu Latim seimonit, 

This essay contains much that woidd, if Landor had 
only written it m his noble English instead of lus onlj 
less noble Latm, have coimted among his most mteresting 
work He has wntten, he says, because too much leisure is 
prejudicial alike to iirliie and to happiness , and he has 
pubhshed his work m Italy because he desires to avoid 
being confoimdedby those among vhom ho is sojourning 
with the promiscuous crovd of traieUmg Englishmen 
(quia nohii turmalis es'-i, iiohit oj/iiuoni hointu/nu ciiu) 
rcefeii'^ Bi liannnoi urn qincgi inantinm, i ii/itbCinnqu( ••iiif 
vidinii, tonhuhaii) His aiowed purpose is tbc para- 
doxical one of pleading foi tlie Latin language as that 
jiioper to be used hi all ci\ih/ed nations foi the expie^- 
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Mon of tlair mo-t digmhcil nnd tlunlilc thoughts 
■^houkl tliO'*’ 1 m r-xllod the dead latigunges v\hich alone 
Avill nm cr die f M'ln phould am one choose to ongn\ o on 
gh's irhcn it i^ open to him to cngn\o on henl stone? 

Int litenn pleasure can he so great to a man ns that 
of con.jKi'ing in the language of lus earliest and most 
frmtfvd lc==ons? I nghdi, eaen EngliMi, niaj decaa, for 
there are '^igns abroad of the decadence of England’s 
pohta , and that of her language cannot fail to follow , but 
Latin has sun i\ ed and will continue to surna c all the 
aicissitudcs of time And much more to the same effect , 
to which IS added a condensed critical narratno of the 
hislorj of Latin poctrv since the Kcnaissance, bespeaking 
a prodigious famdianty with a literature to most people 
neither familiar nor interesting This is intersporbcd 
with cnticisni®, in like manner succinct and authoritative, 
on the pnncipal poets of ancient Rome, and with manj 
searching observations, both general and anal} tic, on the 
I>octs and poetry of Lngland Landor has also bis fling 
at Franco, remarking Iiow the once \ aunted ffiin ladc of 
Voltaire has cunk to the lev cl of a lesson book for teach- 
ing heroic metre — and heroic patience — to the}Oung, but 
contrasting, on the other hand, the treatment of poets m 
1 ranee, where ever} man takes to Inmstlf a share of their 
glor}, with their treatment in England, where no man will 
tolerate ail} ^locticglor} except hisown In the course of the 
discussion Landor imds occasion for several of his sinking 
sentences — as this, that ev cr} great poet is in some sort 
the creatoi of that man who appreciates the delights of the 
Paradise prepared by him poeia qiii'>i2ue otaioi 

Itomiiiis Hints qin, heeui tUi dictie, Poiadi'O suo fntatm) 

■Vitb reference to tbe English writers’ of his own day, 
Landor has a fine and on the whole a just outburst against 
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tiie Brongtams Jelfreys, and their meaner n\als or satel- 
lites m the trade of cnncism as then iirachsed followed 
hy an apostrophe to dTordsworth — “adnnrahle man, 
citizen, philosopher, poet ' ’ — ^whom neither seclnsioru nor 
dignity of life, nor the common rererence of men has heen 
able to protect from the Tirtdence of these enemies of all 
good men and writers And yet, if onlv he had heen 
dead before they were tom these same tradncers wonld 
have heen the foremost to hnng their incense to his tomb 
Comin g to Byron, Landor begins with the saymg that the 
greatest poets have in all times been good men and there 
IS no worse mistake than to suppose vice the natural cor- 
comitant of genius But most men prefer the sscond-lest 
to the hest and when there appears a writer of talent 
and ferhiitv whose life and style are alike full of shov y 
faults he is sure of notone'v and acclamation. The true 
advice for him is to mend his morals, to he more careful 
of his style to control tae ardours of lus tunperameu*' to 
rush less hastily into print, and then hy the tune he is 
forty he may weU produce something epical and tmlv 
great (^ingsn^ i e^cio d itie (j't'A'w) The passage is 
far from hemg either unkind or unjust Southey m the 
neat year quoted fr adding words evpressi\e of his 
enthusiastic regard and '’dmiration for its author m ’ 
note to the preface of hi- T'nim or Judgir^t This is 
the preface in which Soathey made hn- fimous attack upon 
Byron and the 'ratanic school amtt‘’ck which with the 
inconceivably nnlnckv performance which loliowed it in 
the shape of an anotheosis of treorge III m In ”b>ru - 
and lame hexameters give EMon who as he said, 

' hkeil a row, an opportmitv too good m h- loi 
We all know the conseqnenc,.s It ^outhev s attac-v i- 
lemcinbeied it is beC’tke of Bvron’s uc^er to-le fo^cott n 
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retort I speak, not of tke prose correspondence, in wlncli 
Byron with, his sneers and his unfairness makes no such 
honourable figure as his injudicious but sincerely in- 
dignant and perfectly loyal antagonist , but of Byron’s 
oivn poetic, mocking, and immortal Vision In a note 
to this Byron dealt a passing thrust at the laureate’s 
incongruous friend Savagius, or Savage Landor — “ such is 
his gnm cognomen ” — " who cultivates much pnvate re- 
nown m the shape of Latin verses,” and whose opmion of 
his late sovereign was so stnkmgly at variance with 
that of his fnend Byron next returned to the charge 
against Landor in a note to Tlie Island Having in this 
poem avowedly paraphrased Landor’s hnes upon a sea- 
shell m Gehii , which he had heard Shelley recite. By ron 
takes occasion to dedare that he has never read the poem, 
and to quote Gdford’s opinion that the rest of it is " trash 
of the worst and most insane descnptiou ” Tlien again 
there are the weU-kuown hues m Don Juan, — 

And that deep-mouthed Beotian Savage Landor 

Has taken for a swan rogue Southey’s gander 

“ Deep-mouthed ” is good , and in all this there was 
much more mischief than mahce on Byron’s part His 
account of his real feehngs towards Landor is extant, m 
the diluted report of Lady Blessmgton, as follows — 

At Pisa, a fnend told me that Walter Savage Landor had 
declared he either would not or could not read my works I 
asked my otBcions friend if he was sure which it was tint 
Landor said, as the icouM not was not offensive, and the could 
not was highly so After some reflection, he, of course en amt, 
chose the most disagreeable signiflcafaon, and I marked down 
Landor in the tablet of memory as a person to whom a coup- 
depatte must be given in my forthcoming work, though he 
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reallj is a man vliose tnlliant talents and profound erudition I 
cannot help admiring as much as I respect his character. 

Lander’s retort to the Byromc coups-de-poUe appeared 
presently in the shape of an apologue, in one of his Con- 
vncniion?, -ffhere the personage of Byron is shadoived 
forth under that of IMr George aSelly, an imaginarr son 
of Lord Eochester’s — 


‘Whenever he vrote a had poem, he supported his sinking 
fame hy some signal act of profligacy, an elegy by a seduction, 
an heroic hy an adnlteiy, a tragedy by a divorce On the re- 
mark of a learned man, that irregularity is no indication of 
gemns, he began to lose ground rapidly, irhcn on a sudden he 
cned out at the Haymarket, Thcte ts no God It was then 
surmised more generally and more gravely that there was 
something in him, and he stood upon his legs almost to the 
last Sap irjiat you once whispered a friend of mine, 
ihere are ihnqe in him strong as poison, and original as 
sin 

The subjects discnssc-d in Landor’s Latin essay had 
been hterary alone But other things besides literature 
occupied his thoughts in these years at Pi=3 In 1819 
and the following years began the first stirrings of those 
pohtical movements which are not ended yet - the fir=t 
upnsings, after the settlera'^nt of 1S11, of the spent of 
Iibertv and nationality against dynx^ties and despotums 
The Spanish republics of South Araenca had struck for 
freedom against the mother country, the Spaniards them 
selves next roscagain=t their lung the restored and perjnre-<t 
LcrJinanJ , the flame spread to Italy, where the flag of 
revolt was raised against the Bourbon^ in Xaples and the 
Austrians m Lombardy, and ti Greece, where j^ea^ant 
and bngand, trader and [unte, women and ehildr'n, i oung 
arsd old, on a ‘-udden a.=tonisLed the world with de^ds of 
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There tinj- pleasures occupj- the place 
Of glones and of duties , as the feet 
Of fabled faenes irhen the sun goes down 
Trip o’er the grass where wrestlers strove bv day 
Then Justice, call’d the Eternal One above, 

Is more inconstant than the buoyant form 
That bursts into existence from the froth 
Of evei -varying ocean what is best 
Then becomes worst, what loveliest, most deform’d 
The heart is hardest m the softest chmes, 

The passions flounsh, the affeotions die 
O thou vast tablet of these awful truths 
That fillest all the space between the seas. 

Spreading from Venice’s deserted courts 
To the Tarentine and Hydruntine mole, 

TThat lifts thee up ? what shakes thee ? ’tis the breath 
Of God. Awake, ye nations ' spnng to hfe • 

Let the last work of his nght hand appear 
Fresh with his image, Man Thou recreant slave 
That sittest afar off and helpest not, 

O thou degenerate Albion ' with what shame 
Do I survey thee, pushing forth the spunge 
At thy spear’s length, m mocking at the thirst 
Of holy Freedom in his agony. 

And prompt and keen to pierce the wounded side 
Must Italy then wholly rot away 
Ami d her slime, before she gennmate 
Into fiesh vigour, mto form agam ? 

What thunder bursts upon mme ear ? some isle 
Hath surely risen from the gulphs profound, 

Eager to suck the sunshine from the breast 
Of beauteous Nature, and to catch the gale 
From golden Hermus and Melena’s brow 
A greater thing than isle, than contment. 

Than earth itself, than ocean circhng earth. 

Hath risen there , regenerate Man hath risen 
Generous old bard of Chios ' not that Jove 
Deprived thee m thy latter days of sight 
Would I complain, but that no higher theme 
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LIFE AT FLOBEN'CE — THE rMAGIN'AKT COXA'EKSATIOXS 

(1821— 1829) 

Both m telling of Landor’s literary collisions ivitli Byron, 
and in tracing tlie course of his sympathies mth the in- 
surgent populations of Southern Europe, rve have heen 
led beyond the strict hmits of his stay at Pisa He left 
that city in September 1821 , and left, it, strange to say, 
at peace, having had only one shght brush vrith authority, 
and that only mth the censorship of the press, concerning 
a hne m one of his Latm poems He ivent next to 
Elorence, vhere he established himself vrith his family in 
a handsome suite of apartments in the Medici palace 
Here he lived for five years, and for the three follomng 
principally in a countrj’’ house, the Yilla Castiglione, 
distant half an hour’s valk Horn the same city 

During these eight years Landor vas engaged, to the 
exclusion of nearly all other -woTk, with the production of 
"im Imaginnt 1/ Coniei sations The experimental part of 
his hterary career had now ended, and the penod of solid 
and confident production had begun He had found the 
form and mode of expression that best suited his gemiis 
The idea of wntmg prose dialogues or conversations 
between lUnstnous personages of the past was no new 
one in his mmd In the days of his connexion with 
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Whig journnlism tn eutj 3 ears heforo, ho had oSorod to 
Adair for luseition in the J/oiiiiin/ Ohiomde a dialogue 
hetween Durke and Greniillo, iiliich Imd been declined 
Ho had about the same time imtton another botneon 
Henrj' IT and Arnold Sai age After that he had never 
regularly resumed this foim of composition untd ton aids 
the date of his departure from Pisa But it was a form 
congenial to every habit of his mind. The greatness of 
great characters was nhat most impressed him in the 
world Their exploits and sufiforings, their potencies of 
intellect and anil, tlio operation of their influence and 
example, avero for lum the essence of history He could 
not bring himself to regard statistical 01 social facts, or 
the working of collectiv'e or impersonal forces m human 
affairs, as deserving from the historian any commensurate 
degree of attention avith the hves and acluovements of 
individuals In this temper of hero-worship Landor 
was a true disciple of antiquity, and he regarded the 
whole field of history from the ancient point of view 
Tlie extraordinary range and thoroughness of his reading 
made him familiar with all the leading figures of Time 
His dramatic instinct prompted him to reanimate them 
m thought with the features and the accents of hfe It 
M as in converse with these mute companions that ho was 
accustomed to spend tJio best part of his days and mghts 
“Even those with nhom I have not hved, and whom 
indeed I have never seen, affect me by S3 mpathy as if I 
bad known them intimately, and I hold nuth them in m}’’ 
walks many imagmary conversations ” Elsewhere Landor 
adorns and amplifies in his choicest vem this accoimt of 
his own habits, in ordei to transfei it to the lips of 
Petraich “ T\Tien I was 3'ouugor I ivae fond of wandering 
in Bohtary places, and never was afraid of slumbering in 

n 2 
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■noods and grottoes Among tlic chief pleasures of my 
life, and among tlio commonest of my occupations, ivas tlic 
brmging before me such, heroes and licromes of anlifiuitj , 
such poets and sages, such of the prosperous and the un- 
fortunate, as most interested me hy their courage, their 
eloquence, or their adventures Engaging them in the 
conversations best suited to their characters, I kneiv per- 
fectly their manners, their steps, their i oices and often 
did I moisten ivith mj tears the models I had been form- 
ing of the less happy " 

If it vras thus an essential habit of Landor’s mind to 
think about persons, and dramatically, to think m frag- 
ments, and disconnectedly, ivas not less so In his mental 
commumon mth the heroes and heromes of the past, he 
began by framing for them isolated thoughts and sen- 
tences, led them on nevt to an interchange of several, and 
added more by degrees until the rrhole scene rvas fiUed 
out He confesses as much himself, m a metaphor ivhich 
IS charactenstic also of his tastes as a lover of trees and 
plantmg “ I confess to you that a fen detached thoughts 
and images have alnaj s been the beginnings of my norks 
Harrow slips have risen up, more or fewer, above the 
surface These gradually became larger and more consoh- 
dated , freshness and verdure 6rst covered one part, then 
another , then plants of firmer and higher growth, how- 
ever scantdy, took then places, then extended their roots 
and branches , and among them, and around about them, 
m a htlle while you yourself, and as many more as I de- 
sned, found places for study and recreation.” Dialogue 
IS a form of hterature m which all these peculiarities 
could find play, not only without impediment but with 
advantage Accordmgly Landor was himself aslomshed 
at the abundance and the satisfaction with which he found 
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liimself poimng out lus intellectual stores m this form 
irheu he had once begun He ivas ino\ ed to do so partly 
hy the correspoudence of Southey, who was full at this 
tune of a projected book of Colloqum, of Ills own , and 
portly by the conversation and encouragement of Francis 
Hare Landor had no idea at the outset how fat his new 
hterarj enterprise was destined to carry him. He stdl 
meditated, as the great work of his life, a history to be 
written either in co-operation with Southey or separatel} 
This idea of working in conjunction with Southey, long 
and senously entertained by Landor, is a signal proof, 
coming from a mmd so rooted m independence and self- 
sufficiency as his, of his unbounded and deferential regard 
for his friend The idea was gradually and naturally 
dropped somewhat later, and Landor conceived instead 
that of WTiting by himself, m the form of a senes of 
letters, a -systematic commentarv on the history of 
England from the rear ITTS In the meantime he 
laboured impetuously at his dialogues He had before 
him the examples of many dlnstrious -writers m all ages , 
of Plato, Xenophon, and Lucian, of Cicero and Boetluus, 
of Erasmus and More, and, among English authors of 
comparatively recent date, those of Langhome, Lyttelton, 
and Hurd It is needless to say that he did not closelj 
follow, much less imitate, any of his predecessors He 
was not at first sure of the method to be adopted, and 
began by planning set conversations on parhcular texts 
and topics This Avas soon given up, and he -wrote 
according to the choice or the preoccupation of the 
moment For fear of bemg at any time caught echomg 
either the matter or the manner of any other -writer, he 
used to abstain altogether from readrng before be himself 
began to compose, “ lest the theme should haunt me, and 
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imacccpta'blc. 3[>y this time, llowc^ er, Landor •svas again, 
too deeply engrossed tntli tlie ivork of irahng to bestoir 
much attention or indignation upon such impediments 
He had noir put ei erything concerned mth the puhhca- 
tion into the hands of Juhus Haro, to ivhom he was as yet 
known only through his brother Francis, but who eagerly 
undertook and loyally discharged the task. Hare, then a 
tutor at Tnmty College, Cambridge, persuaded a publisher 
named Taylor, with whom he was on terms of personal 
friendship, to take up the book , the profits or losses, if 
any, to be shared equally between author and publisher 
Presently there arose diflerences between Taylor and Haro 
about the suppression of words or passages which the former 
judged exceptionable First "Wordsworth, then Southey, 
was proposed as umpire m these differences, Southey finally 
agreemg to undertake the ofiBce , but even against Southey 
Taylor adhered to some of his objections All this 
occasioned considerable delay In the meantime the 
rumour of the forthconimg book aroused no shght degree 
of expectation As a foretaste of its contents the critical 
dialogue between Southey and Person on the merits of 
"Wordsworth’s poetry was pubhshed by agreement in one 
of the monthly reviews m 1823 The best judges were 
interested and struck, and Wordsworth himself much 
gratified. Landor’s original intention had been to dedi- 
cate his book to Wordsworth, and his announcement of 
the fact had been received by the poet with the utmost 
pleasure But while the volumes were m the press it 
seemed to Landor that some of his expressions against 
those m authonty were stronger than could bo pleasing to 
one of AYords worth’s opmions , so with courteous expla- 
nations ho changed his purpose, and when the book at last 
appeared, m 1824, its two volumes were dedicated respec- 
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tn elj , tlie firat to the liushand of his ivife’s sistei, Major- 
Geueral Stopford , the second to a soldier of liberty, 
General hima, the champion of the popular cause m Spam 
In the course of a preface prefixed to the first volume Landor 
descnhes his present purposes m hterature as follows — 
“ Should health and peace of mind remam to me, and the 
enjoyment of a country where, if there are none to assist at 
least there is none to molest me, I hope to leave behind 
me completed the great object of my studies, an orderly 
and sohd work m history , and I cherish the persuasion 
that Posterity will not confound me with the Coxes and 
Poxes of the age ” 

In the two volumes thus produced and prefaced, dialogues 
the most dissimilar in subject, and the most various in 
the personages introduced, are brought togetlier without 
system oi connexion Lord Biookeand SrrPhdip Sidney 
discourse on letters and morahty beneath the oaks of 
PenshuTst Eichard I encounters his faithful Abbot of 
Boxley on the road by Hagenau Southey recites to 
Poison the Laodamia of Wordsworth, and they cnticize 
its beauties and sliortcommgs AEschmes and Phocion 
discuss the character of Demosthenes and the prospects of 
Greece on one page, and on the next Queen Elizabeth 
banters Cecil on his slight esteem for poetry and poets 
General Kleber opens the locket and the letter taken from 
the body of an Enghsh officer killed m wantonness by the 
French durmg the war in Egypt Demosthenes discusses 
pohcy and oratory with his teacher Eubuhdes, and Buona- 
parte receives the adulations of the Senate through its 
president Jlilton converses with Andrew Marvel on the 
forms and varieties of comedy and tragedy, and Washmg- 
ton with Franklin on the causes and conduct of the war 
between the American colonies and the mother coiintn , 
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nud ou the pohticnl prospects of each m the futme Eoger 
Ascham varns his lovelj'' pupil, Lady Jane Grey, of the 
perils that await hei after hei marriage The wisdom of 
Bacon and of Hooker are evhihited together, and the 
worldlmess of the one set in contrast to the piety of the 
other The extravagances of despotism and of super- 
stition are set forth in a vein of Aristophanic cancatore m 
a conversation of Louis XIA’’ with his confessor Pendes 
and Sophocles valk and talk amid the new-hmned and 
new-carven glones of the Acropohs The prospects of 
revolutionary Spam and revolutionary Greece, and the 
duties of the European powers to both, are discussed in a 
dialogue of General Lacy with the Cura Menno, and 
another of Prmce hfavrocordato with Coloootroni The 
Scotch philosopher and the Scotch poet, Hume and 
Home, converse of their own problematic relationship, 
of orthodoxy, and of toleration Heniy ^HII intrudes 
suddenly upon his cast-off wife, Anne Boleyn, m the daj s 
just before her execution Cicero morahzes with his 
brother Quinctus concerning bfe, death, friendship, and 
glory, on the eve of lus last birthday The seditious 
Tooke wins from the Tory Johnson a kmdly hearmg for 
his views on Enghsh language and orthography, views 
which in fact are Lander’s own, and the effect of which 
makes itself practicallj perceived m the spelling both of 
this and of his other pnbhshed writings, earber and later 
In his own person Landor appears as mterlocutor m two 
dialogues , one prmcipaUy on architecture and gardening, 
held with lus landlord at Genoa , the otlier on poetry, 
criticism, and Bodeau with the French translator of Milton, 
the Abbe DeMle Interspersed are supplementary notes 
and dissertations in Landor’s customary vem of mingled 
whim and wisdom, of ardent entliusiasm and lofty scorn. 
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'll! couvereJ m the sime dignified, sedate, authontitiie 
tones Finally, “ as a voluntary to close the vrork,” he 
appends the poem on the breek and Itahan revolutions 
of vhich -tt-e have quoted a part above 

Hie book made avhen it appeared no great impression 
on the popular mind, but upon that of students and lovers 
of high literature one as strong at least as Landor’s tkiends 
evptcted He could no longer be charged anth culti- 
vating pnvate renown among a select bind of admirers 
lie had challenged the general verdict oi er an cvtonsive 
field of thought and imagination Tlie aeidict of the 
cntics, m tint ago of carping and cudgelling literary jxar- 
ti«-’nship, could not he expected to he unanimous, Iraet of 
all in the case of a mater of judgments so decisive 
and opimons so untempered as Landor Jcfirey ouh 
allowed Ilazlitt to notice the hook in tlie E-hnhurgh 
Rntv when he had a-ecrtained th'^t the enthusiastic 
opinion which Ilazlitt Lad formed of Landor’s powers of 
mind and st j Ic, and of the hcauh of particular dialogue', v is 
qualified hj strong tbsapproval of m'^ny of hi- opiniom, 
c-^pecnllj of his opinmns on L’ut>naj>''ite , and even then 
Jtliroi cut andmo-Jificd bi45C'''ntnhut'US vork, so tint the 
article as u eppaa»vd wn of a n.rj mixed chancti r Tlic 
(> r as a in-’tlcr of coiirc > va-^ hostile ^ hut the sting 

h'’! laen taken cut ed Quartrrh ho'tihti 1 a a deatnom 
strokt of fru'id'hip on the part of Tulins II'Ti, ihi-i i a 
■ nil' 1 oi V lueh IFre puhli-hcd in t'n 1 • 'h i Ih ’ < >- ju-t 
1 ‘"i’- the ajip aoincc of tl'' e and m vlinli lio 
iiMnp *1 I I'l tiic n p'elien=iuin of tne Tor_. or-'' !< , 
pe’tirg th n uifa tlu r.outh e-f in inn.ar'ri uit< rl'x luor 
i 1 I'lii 1 cdl' IIirgriiAC , -i I r jro'>iits a' ejiued, 
iillhigl m t' r, "n'lliin Ift’inr n‘'''aiido cr riding 
*’l 1 f 1 I^'' 1 'll I ^V<^ d ,'-,1 ‘[1 tp p_ 
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imltcn ou ft suiglc slicct, a loiter ol tliaulvs and praise 
wlucli Landor greatly clicnshed Itnns felt and said, 
among tlioso n ho hai o the light to speak for futunlj , that 
a new classic had arisen One thing at any rate tlicro 
n as no gainsaying, and tliat was tho c\collonco of Landor’s 
llnghsh, tlio strength, dignity, and harmony of his prose 
stylo, qualities in which ho was obi loiisly without a living 
ni 'll For the first time, Landoi was able to anticipate a 
certain measure of profit from his noik Both to profit 
and populanty, indeed, ho was accustomed to express an 
indifTercnco n Inch n as qmto sincere , but the encourage- 
ment of his peers added a real zest to Hie continuance of 
his labours Almost before tho first edition had appeared, 
he had prcpaied matcnals for its oxjxinsion m a second, 
to consist of threo i olumes instead of two Ho kept for- 
•wardiiig corrections and msertions foi tho ongmal dlalogue^, 
the latter including some of tlio best mattci nhich they 
contain in tho foim which wo now possess Thus to the 
dialogue of the Ciceros ho added the allegory of Truth, the 
most perfect, I think, next to one (and that also is by 
Landor) m tho English language , to that of Lacy and 
Jlcrino, tho grandest of all his outbiusts concerning tho 
piinciples of English policy abinad , and even to the bnef, 
high-pitched, and high-wrought dialogues of Lady Jane 
Grey and Anne Boleyn, a page or two cacli To the passage 
on Llr George Felly tho death of Byron, uhich had 
happened about the time of its original pubhcatiou, induces 
Landor to append tins noble palinode — 

If, before the dialogue was pnnted, he had performed 
those services to Greece, which will render hia name illnstnous 
to eteiTuty, those by which he mented such fanercal honoui's 
ns, in tho parsinionj of praise, knowing its value in republics, 
she hardly would have decreed to the most deserving of hei 
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ieroes , if, I repeit if, lie had performed those sernces, the 
performance of Tivhich I envy him from my sonl, and as mnch 
as any other does the gifts of heaven he threvr away so care- 
lessly, never would I, from whatever provocabon, have written 
a syllable agamst him I had avoided him, I had shghted 
him , he knew it. He did not love me , he could not TThile 
he spoke or wrote against me, I said nothmg in prmt or con- 
versabon , the tacitnrmty of pride gave way to other feelmgs 
when my friends, men so mnch better and (let the sinceritv of 
the expression he quesboned by those who are nnacqnamted 
with ns) so mnch dearer, so mnch oftener in my thoughts, were 
assailed by him too mtemperately 

Landor’s materials for ftis third volume comprised no less 
than twenty dialogues, including one yery long, rimhling 
and heterogeneous, between the Due de Eicheheu, a 
vulgar Irish woman of title, a general also Irish, and a 
virtuous English schoolmaster turned sailor "With this 
nere associated some of Landorshest brief dialogues of 
character and passion, notably the Eoman two of 2dar- 
cellus with Hannibal and Tibenus with "Mpsania , several 
of Ins monumental sabres against tyranny and supershbon, 
including the tenable dialogue of Peter the Great with 
his son Alexis, and the playful one of Eossuet and the 
Duchesse de Eontanges , a discussion between Eousseau 
and ^lalesherbes which is one of the best of the modem 
meditative class, a aisit of Joseph Scahger to AEon- 
taigne, the latter a personage for whom Landor enter- 
tamed a pecuhar sympathy and admiration and among 
the ancients a remonstrance of the poet Anacreon with 
the tyrant Polycrates, a contrast of the true stoic Epictetus 
with the false stoic Seneca, and a second com crsation of 
Demosthenes and Euhulides Himself Landor mtroduced 
as conversmg with an English and a Florentme visitor on 
the (hath and the virtues of the Grand Duke Pervlinand 
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■'f Tu-c,\n\, on polilii,s and poetry, and c‘;pecnllj on Iho 
fit* 3 and of Kelts and Shelley 

If anjlliinp enuM cnfnpo ino to vi'-it Itomc ngiiin, to endure 
tin. Mglit of her ■-cam d and nivful min*:, tolling their stones on 
the pxinnd in the niid'-l of hell nngers and pantomimes , if I 
could let charnel houses and opera houses, consuls and jiopcs, 
Inhnncs and cardinals, senatorial orators and preaching friars, 
clash in ma mind , it would bo that I might aftcnvards spend 
an hour in solitude, aihcro the pyramid of Ccstius stands 
against the wall, and points to the humbler tombs of Keats 
and 'shellci 

• • • 0 0* 

Keats, in his Hiuh/mtoit, la richer in imagery than either 
[Chaucer or Eunis] and there are passages in which no poet has 
nmved at the same escollence on the same ground Time alone 
avas wanting to complete a poet, who already far surpassed all 
his contcmporancs in this countrj in the poofs most noble 
nUnbutes M'o will now return to Shelley Innocent 

and carclc>3 ns a boy, ho possessed all the delicate foobngs of a 
gentleman, all the discrimination of a scholar, and united, in 
just degrees, the ardour of the iioct with the patience and for- 
bearance of tile philosopher Ills generositj and chanty went 
far beyond those of any man (I believe) at present in existence 
He was never hnonn to speak evil of an enemy, unless that 
enemy had done some grievous injustice to another and ho 
divided his income of only one thousand pounds with the fallen 
and afllictcd 

After expressing his deep rcgicl at the misunderstanding 
aihich had kept them strangers, Landor concludes — 

As to what remains of him now life is over, he occupies the 
third place among the poets of the present age, and is incom- 
parably the most elegant, graceful, and harmonious of the prose 
wnters 

Landor’s imphed order among the poets m the above 
voids IS, strange ns it may seem, Southey, "Wordsworth, 
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Shelley Eepuhlislmig the conversation twenty yeain 
later, he vanes the last word-^ as follows — 

“ Ho occupies, if not tho highest, almost the highest, place 
among our poets of the present ago , no humble station , and 
IS among the most elegant, graceful, and harmonious of the 
prose wnters ” 

"With leference to his own position among his fellow- 
miters, Landor is as totally and cordially free from 
jealousy as it is possible for a man to he At the same 
time he has no douhts , and tho tei^-t or notes of these 
personal dialogues occasionally contain a remark in tho 
following stately key, — “ What I wnte is not written on 
slate, and no finger, not of Time liimself, who dips it in 
the clouds of years, can efiace it , ” and occasionally a 
densive challenge to his reviewers, — let the sturdiest of 
them take the ten woist of his dialogues, “and if ho 
equals them in ten years I wdl give him a liot wheaten 
roll and a pint of brown stout for breakfast ” 

Landor panted for the immediate publication of his 
new edition, but was again foiled by his own impetuositj’- 
Some want of tact m a letter of Taylor’s, some shght 
delays of payment and correspondence on his part, together 
mth the iriitation Landor had not unnaturally felt under 
Ins timorous censoiship, led to an outbreak which made 
all future relations between them impossible Landor’s an- 
noyance and his suspicions havmg been inflamed in the 
course of conversation with Hazhtt and Leigh Hunt, liis 
imagination swiftly added fuel to the fire, and he presently 
exploded, mituig to accuse Taylor of every kmd of mis- 
conduct, and proclaiming every kmd of desperate resolu- 
tion m consequence “ His first vdlamy instigated me to 
throw my fourth volume, in its imperfect state, mto the 
fire, and has cost me nmc-tenths of my fame as a writei 
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His uoKt iillamj m ill entail perhaps a clianceiy suit on 
my cliildren — for at its commencement I lilow my brains 
out Tins cures mo for ever, if I live, of writing what 
could bo published , and I will take good care that my 
son shall not suffer m the same way Hot a hne of 
any land wiU I leave belund mo My chddren shall bo 
carefully warned against literature ’’ "Was ever ancient 
Roman so forgetfid of himself? "Was ever overgrown 
schoolboy so mcomgible ? 

Landor’s “for ever” rarely lasted more than a few 
weeks, and it is to his credit that when Jidius Haro 
replied to all this with a perfectly manly and straight- 
forward letter of remonstrance, justifying his friend Taylor 
in all but a few unimportant particulars, Landor received 
the rebuke in sdence, and continued to entrust to Hare 
the farther arrangements concerning his book The mate- 
nals intended for his fourth volume he had, as we have 
just read, destroyed But within a few months more he 
had produced new dialogues enough not only for one, but 
for two, additional volumes, and in the meantime another 
publisher had been found m the person of Colburn 
Lander’s share of the profits on his first edition had been 
a hundred and seventy pounds odd For the second 
edition he received m advance two hundred pounds 
Its first two volumes appeared in 1826 , the third, the 
new volume, dedicated to Bolivar, not until 1828, and 
these three volumes were now regarded as constituting 
the “first senes” of the work Some fresh shght dis- 
agreements having arisen, the fourth and fifth volumes, 
comprising the “second series,” were entrusted to yet 
another pubhsher, Duncan, and appeared m 1829 These 
two new volumes contam between them twenty-seven more 
dialogues of the old diversified character That of Lucullns 
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tlio hllor date Amtlon some twenty more, winch horn- 
tended for pnhhcation in a SLvlh Ihit from one reason 
and another this Fi\th \olume ne\cr appeared, and the 
matenals which should ha\o composed it avcrc for tho 
most part onlj made public in tho collected edition of 
Landor’s avritinga issued m 18 -JG Counting these, and 
tho incroaso in tho number of the original dialogues 
cfreclcd b} diAidiiig some of them into two, and adding 
those Aihicli ho wrote aftenvanls at intervals uiitd the 
jear of Ins death, the total number of Imarjinanj Oonver- 
saitoiis left bj Landor amounts to just short of a hundred 
and flflj 

Tlioso written in the eight 3 cars now iindci review in- 
clude, therefore, about two thirds of tho wdiolc Wo 
Imc seen with what ardour and facility, and with what a 
miscellaneous selection of speakers and of topics, they 
were produced Tlieii mngo extends oi cr tho greater part 
of life, literature, and Instoij’’ Landor himself, and Ins 
editors after linn, dcMsed in tho sequel various modes of 
grouping and classifj nig them , but none of these classifi- 
cations are satisfactorj’’ Coni osai 10118 0/ ilic Qiceika and 
Romans form, indeed, one distinct Instoricol division, but 
not a division on which it is desimblo to insist It has 
often been said of Landor that ho ivroto of tho Greeks 
more like a Greek, and of tho Eomans more like a Eoman, 
than any other modem, and tho sajmg in my judgment is 
true But his treatment of other themes is not different 
in kind from his treatment of these, and he has not been 
better inspired by tho romance and tho example of anti- 
quity, than by tho charm of Italy, or tho glory of England 
Tho original title of the tivo first volumes, Imagmanj 
Convei sations of Liteianj Men and Statesmen, by no 
means covered the whole of their contents , and tho edi 


I 
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tonal dinsiOHS afterwards established by ISIr Forster, viz , 
Gicrls n,vl Roinnif>, Sol'hLii, ai f1 Litprai>i 

J/t77, Famoh^ JVorrcn, and 3Ic^' /JFntJu^ cross and 
overlap each other in many directions To my mind the 
only vital and satisfacton' division between one class and 
another of Landor’s prose conversations is that between 
the dramatic and the non-dramatic the words are mexact, 
and the distinction is far from being sharp or absolute 
but what I mean is this, that some of the compositions in 
question are full of acbon, character, and passion, and 
those I call the dramatic group in others there is httle 
action, and character and passion ■’re replaced by disqui- 
sition and Xt-flection, and those I call by contrast the non- 
dramatic In the former class Landor is m each ca«e 
taken up with the creative task of realizing a heroic or 
pathetic situation, and keeps himself entirely m the back- 
ground In the latrer class his energetic personality is 
apt to impose itself upon ins speakers, who are often 
little more than masks behind which he retires in order 
to utter his own thoughts and opinions with the greater 
convemence and variety. 

The dramatic conversations are mostly brief, and range 
over almost all periods of time Central examples of the 
class are from Eoman antiqmty, the dialogues of lilaroellus 
and HannibaL and of Tibenus and Tipsania from the 
history or histone legend of England, those of Leoixic and 
Godiva of John of Gnunt and Joanna of Kent, of Henry 
t ill- and Ann e Boleim, and of Lady Lisle and Ladv 
Ehzaheth Gaunt from the history of France, those of 
Joan of Arc and Agnes Sorel and of Lossuet and the 
Dnehesse de Fontanges , from that of Italy the interviews 
of Dante with Beatnce, and of Leonora di Este with 
Father Panigarola. In these and similar cases Landor 
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meiely takes a motive suggested, by lustory, bemg more 
apt to avoid than to make use of any actually recorded 
incident, and profenmg to call up, not any scene which to 
our positive knowledge evei was, but only such a scene as 
might have been, enacted, the characters and circumstances 
bemg given It is therefore from the imaginative and 
not from the hteral pomt of view that his work is to be 
approached His endeavour is to embody the spirit of 
historical epochs m scenes of which the actions and the 
emotions shall be at the same time new and just In many 
instances his success is complete The spirit, as I have 
already said, of Roman conquest stands typically fixed in 
a dialogue like that of Slanus and Metellus , so does the 
spint of Horman chivalry in one hke that of Tancredi 
and Constantia , and of English honour m that of John 
of Gaunt and the Queen In the actual dramatic conduct 
of the scones, Landor m these short compositions shows 
a creative power and insight equal to that of the very 
greatest masters Hmting the extreme of force to the ex- 
treme of tenderness, ho pursues and seizes with convmcmg 
mastery the subtlest movements of impassioned feehng Out 
of the nobdity and tenderness of his own heart he imagmes 
heights and dehcacics of those qnahties unmatched, as I 
cannot but think, by any English writer except Shakspeare 
Pitchmg the emotions of his actors at an ideal height, his 
aim, we must farther remember, is to fix and embody them 
in an ideal cast of language , language of a perfection and 
a precision which no stress of feehng is allowed to impair 
or discompose The emotion as thus embodied m words as it 
were of marble Eandor leaves always as "naked” as possible, 
as much divested of accident and snperflmty Explana- 
tions and stage directions of all sorts the reader has to supply 
for himself, the author furnishing nothing of that nature 

r 2 
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except wliat is to lie inferred from tlic bare utterances of 
Ins speakers At the same time ire arc aurarc that ho has 
himself realized the action of c\or\ scene -uith perfect 
clearness These high-strung dramatic dialogues used to 
cost Landor in the composition holh throes and tears As 
in the mating of Count Julian long ago, so non in that 
of Tibciius and Vi2>cania, he tells ns hovr he ivatched and 
irept over his ivork hy night, and how every feature and 
gesture of his personages stood lasibly present hoforo his 
mind’s eye Eut as in Couni Julian, so now, he fails 
occasionally to take the reader with him 'V\'ant of m- 
stmctive sympathy with his reader is the weak point 
of Landor’s lofty art, and in these dialogues ho is so per- 
fectly sure of his own way that he sometimes forgets 
to put into our hands the clue which we need on order to 
follow hum But usually nothing more is necessary than 
a httle attention, a little deliberateness in reading — and 
work so full and rich is to he read attentively and 
dehberately if at all — in order to make all cleir Tlie 
speeches as they succeed one another then become to us at 
the same tune both monuments of the emotions of the actors, 
and landmarks indicating the crisis which their actions 
hai e reached , and we read between the lines how the heart- 
stricken Thetis has simk through the embrace of Pcleus , 
how the maidens m the house of Xanthus shrank one hehmd 
another in inquisitive awe at the beauty of Ehodope, 
the stranger slave &om Phrygia , how hlanns adventures 
and returns oa er blood and ashes within the walls of the 
beleaguered city of Xumantia, how Zenobia is hurled 
by her despairmg Ehadamistus mto the eddies of the 
Arases , how Godn a descends from her palfrey to kneel 
and pray when Leofric has sworn his cruel oath , how 
Dante for the last time rests his fea ered head upon the 
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m-udeii bosom of JJoatncc , how Anno lloloyn swoonn at 
the luilookod-for entrance of lier lonl , or liow the palace 
do^; IS hcanl Japping ns it falls l!io blood of Iho mm- 
dered C/^ar — Or Eoniclinics the intiilcnts are of anothoi 
hind, and avo realize with nmnsement liow the acnc- 
rablo Uossuct bnsllcs to pick np Ins ring lest the cbild- 
nnslrc^s of Louis L.IV should stoop for it, or how that 
monarch Innisclf lets slip b} inadi orlcuco into his breeches 
the slnp of sdk which the same prelate and confessor has 
enjoined him to place next his skin bj way of penance 
For among iho dialogues of this dramatic group some aro 
comic, oral least satine, branding tlicdohiiqiicnciesof priests 
and kings in a aein of ikrisloplianic or Kabclaisian o\- 
aggeration These however are seldom among Landor’s 
best work', marble being not the most suitable material 
for cancaturc, nor weight and iiohsh its most upproiiriato 
excellencies In general it may be truly said of Landoi 
that ho rises or falls according to the natmo of his subject, 
and 18 at his best only in the Inghost things lispecially 
15 this true in his treatment of women Both in the 
plijsical and the spuitual, Lnndoi’s feeling foi the femi- 
nine is as strong ns it is exquisite , there is no waiter, 
Shakspeare alone once more excepted, avho surpasses lum 
m it Hardly Perditn or Imogen themselves are made more 
beautiful to us by w ords than Laudor’s maiden image of 
Hope, — “ her countenance was tinged with so delicate a 
colour that it appeared an cilluouco of an irradiated cloud 
passing over us m the heavens,” or than Ins Gieek 
Tlielymnia in her crown of myitle “there was some- 
thing in the tint of the tendei spraj's lesombling tlint of 
the hair they oncncled , the blossoms too wmio white ns 
her forehead ” Hardly Imogen again, hardly Coidcha, 
hardly Desdemona, are more nobly realized types of con- 
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stancy and sweetness, of womanly lieroism and Avomanly 
resignation, than are Landoi’s Joanof Arcorlns AnneBoleyn 
during the hnef scenes m which they are hi ought before us 
But there is one weak pomt m Laudor’s dealing with women 
which must not he overloolcecl TVhen he comes doivii 
from these heights, and deals with the every-dnj timidities 
of young love and suuphcities of girlish feehng, he some- 
times, it must he confessed, goes altogether astray, and 
strikes the note of false innocence and flirting “ archness ” 
Ills young women, including the Greek, are on these oc- 
casions apt to say “ audacious ' ” “ you must be a very hold 
man ' ” “ put me down ! ” and genemlly to comport them- 
selves in a manner giggly, missish and disconceitmg 
To give the reader a just idea of Landor’s mannei in 
this class of his Convei saftons, it would he desirahlo to set 
before him at least two examples, one to illustrate the 
extreme of his strength, the other of his dehcncy, in 
dramatic uuaginatioii Spice faihng for this, lot us dctich 
an example of an intermediate land from a dialogue to 
V Inch allusion has several tmics been made already , that of 
Leofi ir and Godiia, hegiunmg at the pomt v here the peti- 
tions of the tender-hearted bride begin to oierbear licr 
lord’s obstinate resentment ogimst his people 

Lcofi tc Wc must hold solemn festivals 
Godiia We must indeed 
Leofi It Well then ' 

Godiia Is the cinmorousness that succeeds the death of 
God’s dumb creature':, are crowded linlls, arc slaughtered cattle, 
festuals? Arc maddenings songs and giddy dances, and hire- 
ling praises from party-coloured coats ? Can the voice of a 
minstrel tell iis better things of oiirsehc':, than our onii in- 
ternal one might tell ns ? or can liis breath make our breath 
softer in sleep ® 0 my beloved ' let cver^lhing bo a joyanco to 
us , it will, if we mil Sad is the d 13, and worse must follow* 
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when wt Lnr tho bliekbird m the garden and do not throb 
with joy But Lcofnc, tho high festival is strewn by the scr- 
rnnt of God upon the heart of man It is gladness, it is 
thanksgiving, it is the orphan, the starveling prost to tho 
l>osoni, and bidden as its first commandment to remember its 
benefactor We will hold this festival , tho guests arc ready 
we may keep it up for weeks and months and years together, 
and always be the happier and tho nther for it The beverage 
of this hast, 0 Lcofnc, is sweeter than bee or flower or vine can 
giv c us it flows from heaven , and in heaven will it again 
be poured out abundantly to him, who pours it out here 
abundantly 

T^ofne Thou art wild 

Godira 1 have indeed lost myself, the words are not mine 
I only feel and utter them Some Power, some good, kind 
Power melts me (body and soul and voice) into tenderness and 
love 0 my husband, wo must obey it Look upon me ' look 
npon me ’ hfl again your sweet eyes from the ground ' I will 
not cease to supplaate , I dare not 

Lcofnc "We will think npon it 

God tea 0 never say that word * those who utter it are false 
men AVhat ' think upon goodness when you can be good ' 
Let not their infants cry for food ' the mother of our blessed 
Lord will hear them , us never afterward 

Lcoft tc Here comes the bishop we are now but one mile 
from the walls "IMiy dismountcst thou ? no bishop can expect 
it Godiva, my honour and rank among men are humbled by 
this Earl Godwin will hear of it up ' up ' the bishop hath 
seen it he urgeth his horse onward dost thou not hear him 
now upon the solid turf behind thee^ 

God tea Xever, no, never, will I rise, 0 Leofnc, until you 
remit this most impious tax, this tax on hard labour, on hard 
life 

Lcofi tc Turn round look how tlie fat nag canters, as to 
the tunc of a sinner s psalm, slow and hard-breathmg 
What reason or right can the people have to complain, while 
their bishop’s steed is so sleek and well caparisoned ? Inchna- 
tion to change, desire to abolish old usages Bise, up for 
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slnme’ Uicy slmll Riinil foi it, idlcirf f^ir bisliop, I jnuslblusli 
for my joun" brido 

Gocltva Ml liubbniit], 1113 biihbnnd ' i\ill 30U pardon (bo 
citi ? 

Leaf) ic 0 , 8ir bishop ' I could not thinh you would have 
seen bor in tins plight lYill I pirdouP 3 ca, Godin, by the 
boll" rood, ivill I pardou the citi, uben tbou ridesfc naked at 
noontide through the streets 

Oodtva 0 my dear, cruel Lcofric, hero is the heart 3011 
gave me ? It was not bo ' Can mine have hardened it P 
Bishop Earl, thou nbashest thys])ouEe, she tumeth pale 
and weepetb Lady Qodivn, pence bo with thee 

Godiva Thanks, holy man' peace a\ill bo ■nith me when 
peace is with your city Did you heai m3 lord’s hard nord ? 
Bishop I did, lady 

Godiva Will 3 on remember it, and pray against it ? 

Bishop Wilt thou forgot it P 
Godiva I am not offended 
Bishop Angel of pence and purity ! 

Godiva But treasure it up in your heart Deem it an 111- 
ceuso, good only when it is consumed and gpont, asccudiug 
with prayci and saciifice And now what was it? 

Bishop Chnst save us I that he will pardon the city when 
thou ndest naked tbiougb tho sheets at noon 
Godiva Did he not sweai an oath P 
Bishop Ho Bwaro by the holy rood 

Godiva My Redeemer ' thou hast heard it 1 save the city ' 
Leofnc We ore upon the beginning of the pavement these 
are the suburbs let us think of feasting we may pray after- 
ward to morrow wo shall rest 

Godiva No judgments then to morrow, Leofiic ? 

Leofi tc None we will carouse 

Godiva Tho samts of heaven have given me strength and 
confidence my prayers aro heaid the heart of my beloved is 
now softened 
Leaf) 10 Ay, ay 

Godiva Say, dealest Leofiic, is there indeed no othei hope, 
no othei mediation P 
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I r fi ic I ln^e <.vrom 15c ulc^ tliou In^l irrndo me redden 
arJ tuni tn\ Cii-o nm\ frem Uiee, ind nil tlie-o kinves Inve 
f *1 n it Tlif- add", tn tin riU 5 crune 

rTiH^iriT I Inrc I 1 u<l {al, (00, ofm, and wii not nail nor 
cti cl 

T< 'tic I’nil llirm, inj nri givin to blualnnp tlicrc 

la ro cor ,urrng it in line 1 ivi«h Ikon Ind'-t nol nliplitcd 
f 0 1 a«*tlv and rongklj it Intli "kaken doivn a skeaf of tky 
In r tal c licc<l not. to mI upon it Kal it nngni'-k tkee 'Well 
done’ it imnglcth noir arceth with tkc cloth of gold upon tho 
Kid lie rtnnnng kero and tkere na if it had lifi and faculties 
and tin'inisa, and were vorking thereupon some newer and 
cnnnin^i r device 0 m\ heautcoua ]-\o' there is a pandisc 
nKml thee ' the world i« refrc«hed as tkoumovest and kreathest 
on it I cannot rce or think of evil where thou art I 

would throw tn^ arms even here about thee No signs for 

me ' no skal mg of sunbeams ' no reproof or frown or wonder- 
ment I t-ilf saj- it now then for wor<o I 

would clo e with m> ki-'ca tlij half open lips, n\, and those 
lo\el\ and loiingcvcs, before tlio people 

froiftra To morrow you shall kiss me, and thc\ shall bless 
\ou for it I bliall be \cr^ pale, for to-niglil I must fast mid 
pray 

J.-rnfric I do not bear thee, the \ decs of the folks are so 
low nndt-r this arckwai 

Gorfirn (to herself) God help them' good kind souls' I 
hope they will nut crowd about me so to morrow 0 Leofne ' 
could m 3 name be forgotten' and yours alone remembered 
But perhaps iny innocence may save me from reproach 
and how many as innocent arc in fcarand famine ' No eye will 
open on me but fresh from tears ^Ylmt a y oung mother for 
so largo a family I Shall my youth harm me ? Under God’s 
hand it gives me courage Ah, when will the morning come ? 
nil, when will the noon be over? 

Tho Efcoiid class of Lamlor’s dnlogiics the dialogues 
of discussion and reflection, arc holli much more numerous, 
and individually for the most part mucli longer, than 
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lips of the Greek oi Spamslr revolutionary leaders It is 
tliG greatest tribute to tlio range of bis poivers and of his 
knowledge that he could adapt bis thoughts to so great a 
diversity of ages and characters without too obvious a 
forfeiture of i erisimihtude in any given case 

Lander’s whole treatment of Plato is very charactenstic 
of his waj of thinking and working He would accept 
no secondliand verdict m matters either of hterature or 
life , and when ]io had examined an}' matter for himself, was 
none the averse pleased if he found his judgment running 
counter to the received opmion Although theoieticaUy 
ho dishked and despised paradox, he avas certainly “ well 
content,” ns Emerson puts it, " to impress his English whim 
upon the immutable past,” and to refashion ancient glories 
111 a mould of his oavn construction At Florence he went, 
he tells us, every morning for a long while to the Maghabec- 
chian Library, and read the aa hole works of Plato through 
Considermg what the works of Plato are, and that Landor 
aaas by no means a perfectly accomplished Greek 
scholar, it is evident that his reading must have been 
perfonctory But it was enough to inspire him anth a 
great distaste, and a considerable portion of contempt, for 
that illustrious author Landor was never bhnd to genius, 
but in the genius of Plato he saw and noted httle except 
the flaavs and singularities He lias carefully collected, 
apart from then connexion, examples of everything that 
is practically unreasonable m Plato’s views of ciaul govern- 
ment, of everything that is fantastic m his aUegones, 
captious in his reasonings, and ambiguous or redundant 
in his diction He has made Plato cut a figure both pre- 
tentious and ndicidous m his mterconrso with Diogenes, 
avho lectures him on style and on morals, reproves his 
want of Eimphcity and independence, discharges at him a 
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whole aiLiUeiy of wiae aud beautiful Bayiuga lu Landoi's 
own finest manner, and even knocks out of his hand his 
especial weapons of poetical eloquence, outdoing him 
with a passage of splendid rhetoric on the nothingness 
and restlessness of human power as compared with the 
power of the gentlest of the elements, the air Neither 
IS Landor content with this discomfiture of Plato at 
the hands of his contemporary philosopher of the tub , 
he returns to the charge where we should least have 
expected it, and ui a dialogue of Lord Chatham with 
Lord Chesterfield makes the great statesman turn the 
conversation on ancient phdosophy, and edify his visitor 
with an exposition of the faults and fallacies which he has 
found in Plato This unexpectedness, which is yet not 
the same thing as paradox, this preference for, and habit 
of lighting on, the tlung imhctum oic aho, is an essential 
part of Landor’s gemus 

To return to the general character of these Convei6a~ 
iions, their weakness hes m Laudor’s inaptitude ahke for 
close or sustamed reasoning, and for stirring or rapid 
narrative , his characters seldom attempt argument, and 
almost as often as they attempt story-teUmg, they fad 
The true strength of the discursive Convex satims 
resides in the extraordinary richness, the originahty 
of the reflexions and meditative depth and insight 
scattered through them — reflexions generally clenched and 
lUummated by images, and adding the quahty of beauty to 
the quahties of solid ingenuity or wisdom Some of the 
dialogues are filled almost from begummg to end with 
such reflexions In some they arc few and far betv eon 
Sometimes they aie sot in a framework of graceful mci- 
dent, and amidst beautiful magnanimities and uibanitics 
of intcrcouise , sometimes thej’’ have to be sought out 
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tlirongli a maze of more or less tedious disquisitions, con- 
fused anecdotes, and unsuccessful ivitticisms Occasionally 
Landor spoils an othenvise admirable dialogue of anti- 
quity by intruding mto it a sarcastic apologue against 
some object of bis pobtical aversion in the modem 
■world Occasionally be makes bis personages discuss 
uutb much fulness and rotundity of speech questions of 
learning and of curiosity tbat can bo mteresting only to 
bimself , m a "word be does tbat -wbicb be ivas so keenly 
sensible of WordsiTOrtb’s mistake m allo-wing bimself to 
do — ^be drones It is a classical and from tbe pomt of 
new of style an exemplary form of dromng, but it is 
droning stiU. To tbe lover of fine thoughts there is not 
one of these dialogues which it is not worth bis while to 
read through and through for the sake of the jev els it 
contains But there are not many which, like the dia- 
logues of Diogenes aud Plato, of the two Ciceros, of 
^Marvel aud Archbishop Parker, lie can recommend to the 
ordinarily intelligent reader in the confidence that he will 
not be fatigued before the end It should bo said, how- 
eier, that the appetite for Landor always grous with the 
reading The mansions of his mind are so ■various, and 
the nches treasured up in tliem so vast, that if they contain 
some chill and musty coindors we may well bo content to 
traverse these too with patience, "ftnien Landor is good he 
13 so adnurably and so onginally good, so full of crushing 
and massive force on one page, and of a delicacy surpass- 
ing that of the tenderest poets on another, that to know 
him well repays tenfold whatever hours of weariness his 
weak places cost Ho never emphasizes or separates his 
own good sajings, but dclners himself of his best and of 
his worst V ith the same composure and complefeness 
Dunug these eight vcars of suskaiiied and on the whole 
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victorious literarj’' effort, the ontv, ard life of Landor Jiad 
not failed to exlubit the usual contrasts between bis 
doctnne and bis practice Tbe autboi of tlio ina'um 
“ neither to give nor to take offence is surely tbe best thing 
in bfe,” bad been takmg and giving offence as superfluously 
as ever "We have already witnessed tbe bursting of two 
storms in tbe course of bis relations with bis pubbsbers , 
others bad gathered nearer home Landor bad found or 
invented cause of dudgeon against members both of tbe 
Engbsb embassy and of tbe native magistrature at Florence 
He bad, it is said, challenged a secretary of legation foi 
wbistbng m tbe street when birs Landor passed, and bad 
written a formal complaint to tbe Foreign Office concerning 
tbe character of “ tbe wretches they employed abroad ” 
He bad persuaded himself that be was a man maiked out 
for petty persecution by tbe agents of authority both in 
Italy and England Ho was on terms of permanent mis- 
understandmg ivitli tbe pobcc Some of tbe expressions 
and anecdotes conceiniug Florentine society which be bad 
mtroduced into one of his fii'st Conversations bad been 
translated, and bad further helped to plunge him m hot 
water "With bis lofty standards of honour and veracity, 
of independence and decorum, be bad indeed conceived a 
sovereign contempt for tbe character, if not of tbe Itaban 
people m generab at any rate of tbe city population m 
tbe midst of which be bved. His aibiti-ary mdignations 
and eccentricities made him seem to them on bis part the 
most ideally mad of all mad Englishmen His residence 
at tbe Medici palace was brought to an luitimely end by 
a qiiairel with bis landlord, a marquis bearing tbe histone 
name of tbe bouse Landor unagmed that this marquis 
had unfairly seduced away bis coachman, and iviote to 
complam accordingly The next day tbe marquis came 
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‘^tnitling Ins Int on into tlio room mIici-o Mrs 
Lamlor MOB Bitting Mitli somoMsitors “ ITc hntl scnrccl},” 
Mnfcs one of these, “nehnnred three stops from tho door, 
■wlion Laiulor wilkwl np to him qnichl}, nnd knocked his 
hnt otr, then took liim hj tho nrm nnd turned him out 
Yon should Imre heard L'liidor’s shout of Inughtor nt his 
own anger, when it w ns nil orer , inc\tingiiibhiible Inughtei, 
which none of us could resist ” Incidents of this kind, 
howciei, were too frequent in I^nndor’s life to nffect liini 
scri, deeply Ills wrath iisuall}' c\lmlud itself either in n 
fit of laughter or an epigram — if niijihing so solid ns a 
Landomn cpignm cnnjustlj lie called nn e\hnlntion At 
worst n quarrel would sometimes gt\o him n bilious attack, 
or nggnnte tho annual fit of quinsj to which ho hnd bj 
this tmio become subject 

Domestic and social consolations w ero notwaiiliiig to 
Landor in these dajs Ills conjugal relations continued 
to bo foi some tniio endurable, if far from ideal , while in 
his children, the fourth nnd last of whom was born in 
1825, he took a constantly increasing delight Ho loved 
and cherished them with a passionate, almost an nmnial- 
uitensity of aflcction Li their games Bahho was one of 
themselves, tho most glccfid and tho most riotous of play- 
mates Ho could not bear to bo parted from them, and 
went half beside lumsclf with nn\icty when dunng a visit 
to Xnplcs ho heard that some of them were down with a 
childish illness In his letters to lus sisters nnd his 
mother at home, ho made those kindly hearts tho partici- 
pators in Ins parental dehghts This homo correspondence 
of Landor’s nev'cr flagged during his mother’s life He wrote 
to her about his doings and about the children, and she 
replied from lYaiwick or Ipsloy with all the gossip of the 
county Knowing Ins aversion for husmess, she did not 
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trouble lum mncli ■with details of Ins property or accounts, 
but uas full of plans for his future and that of his 
children She hoped that when she was gone he would 
come home and settle down to the life of an English 
country gentleman, and tint he would get as much 
enjoyment out of Ipsley as she had herself got all her life 
She hoped, and it was Landor's error and misfortune in 
this to have neglected her ad\ ice, that ho would send his 
sous homo to England to bo educated ITis bent towards 
hterature Landor had not mdeed, liko manj men of genius, 
derived from his mother She looked upon his exertions in 
this land with a vague respect not unmmgled with alarm 
In thankmg him for a copy of his Latin poetry which he 
had sent her, she had said it was pronounced by the learned 
to be very dehghtful, “ but one cannot read it, to imder- 
stand it, oneself ” And now, when she heard of the 
Imaginary Coniei safiont, she only hoped he was not injur- 
ing his health by too much work “ForGod’i sake do 
not hurt your ej es, nor rack your brains too much, to 
amuse the world by wntmg But take care of your 
health, which ■will be of greater use to your family ” 

To his other occupations Landor began to add soon 
after his arrival at Florence that of a picture collector 
He formed his O'wu taste and his o'wn opuuons m con- 
noisseuTship as m other thmgs, and acted on them ■with 
his usual confidence and precipitancy He anticipated 
the modem predilection for the pre-Raphaehte masters, 
whose pictures were then in no demand Of the works of 
these and other schools an almost mcredible number, some 
good, but according to skilled emdence the greater part 
bad or mdifferent, passed through Landor’s hands in the 
course of the next fifteen years He hked the rooms m 
which he lived to be denuded of nearly all furniture 
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except pictures, uitli winch their walls were covered from 
floor to ceiling He was a great giver, and fond, especially 
in later years, of sending away a guest the ncher for a 
token in the shape of a picture from his walls Always 
dismchned to general society, and particularly to official 
society, he found in Horeuce as much companionship as 
he desired of the sort that suited him hest Among the 
residents, his chief associates were ilr Seymour Kirkup, 
then and for half a century afterwards a central figure of 
the English colony in the city , Charles Amutage Brown, 
the fnend and comrade of Keats, and a Mr Leckie, 
whose company is said to have been more joyous than 
decorous, and more welcome to Landor than to his wife 
Erancis Hare, too, was often in Florence, and when he and 
Landor were together, the encounter of wits ran high 
Both were men of amazuig knowledge and amazing 
memory , their self-confidence was about egual Landor 
was in mtercourse of this kind the more urbane and for- 
bearing of the two. Hare the more pverpowenngly brilliant 
and impetuous They disputed often, but never quarrelled , 
and remamed feithful fhends to the last. Landor’s letters 
to Hare during his absence are as foil as those to Southey 
of the vaned matter of his thoughts, set forth m his 
energetic, discormectod way, and often containing germs 
which we find developed m the Coni ersat ions of the time 
After the appearance of the first two i olumes of his 
Como satious Landor was habituoUj sought out, as a man 
of acknowledged genius and fame, by the more distm- 
guished of the Enghsh who came to Florence He seldom 
accepted dinners or other mntations, but received m his 
own house those visitors who brought him mtroductions 
One day Hogg, the fnend of Shelley, was announced while 
Harewis sitting mtheroom Landorsaid thathefelt himself 

K 
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like La Fontaine ivitli all the Fetter companj of the Feasts 
aFout him Hogg avas delighted anth his intcrvieav, and 
avTote aftoraa ards that if he aanshed to procure any one for 
avhom ho cared a real Fenefit, it avoiild he the friendship 
of "Walter Saaage Laiidor In 1825 came Leigh Hunt 
In his short-lived paper, the Liheicd, 'Byron’s Vi‘tion of 
Judgment antli its pieface had Feen piiFFshcd three years 
Fefoio, hut he had lately made his amende, as he tells 
us, to Landor, avith aahom ho avas alavays thenceforu ard 
on good terns 

Soon afterwards came Hazhtt , a\’ho biought no introduc- 
tion, hut said he a\ ould heard the hon in Ins den, “ and 
avalked up to his house,” says IMr Kirkiip, “ one annter’s 
morning in nankeen shorts and white stockings, was made 
much of by the royal animal, and often returned at night, for 
Landor avas much out m the daj , in all weathers ” Of then 
conversations one is recorded in which Hazlitt c'^pounded 
to his breathless and, as it seemed, envious host, the simple 
process by which, under the Scotch low, he had been 
enabled to get himself divorced by consent from his avife , 
and another in avhich, on Landor saying that he had never 
seen Wordsworth, Hazhtt asked, "But you have seen a 
horse, I suppose?” and being answered yes, continued, 
“ Well, SIT, if you have seen a horse, I mean his head, sir, 
you may say you have seen Wordsworth, sir ” But the 
visitors with whom Landor formed at this tune the closest 
and most permanent friendship were not Hunt or Hazhtt, 
but the Irish nobleman who, with his gifted ivife and 
the French Apollo who had lately attached himself to 
then household, was makmg at this time his memorable 
Itahan tour Lord Blessmgton had been known long ago 
to Landoi as Lord Mountjoy, and when he came to 
Florence made haste to renew their acquaintance In his 
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iMfc, Iho fisciniling ilaiiglitci of n mflianly lush sqiurcon, 
mnmccl at fourteen to a niflianlj English ofRcor, and 
again, after some 3 ears of a\ idou hood, to tins amiable, 
cultivated, sumptuous, gout}, reformed loticoi an Irish 
peer — m I^ad} Elcssington, Landor found the most 
appreciatnc and most constant of friends Of all the 
celebrities of her acquaintance, and that means of all nho 
■were Ining in her da}, Landor v as the one for 11110111 she 
conceived from the first, and retained until her death, the 
ivarmest attachment and respect fjhe thought him the 
most genuinely polite man m Europe, and it ivas a point 
upon which she had a nght to speak With Lord Blcssing- 
ton and Count D'Orsay Landor became ahnost ns fast 
fnends as with m} Lad}, and he spent most of the 
eicnings of one vhole summer, and tiio a iieok of the 
next, in the enjoyment of their society in the beautiful 
Casa Pclosi, the villa which they occupied on the Lung’ 
Amo In 1827 the Blcssmgtons persuaded him to jom 
them in a yachting trip to Xaples , but ns on a former trip 
V ith Haro to Eomo, so again now Landor’s pleasure was 
maiTcd by his feverish anxiety on account of his children 
It was on the former of these expeditions that Landor had 
received the firat childish letter from his son Arnold, and 
had ended his own answer vith the words, — 

I shall never he quite happy until I see you ogam and put 
my cheek upon your head TeU my sweet Julia, that if I see 
twenty little girls I will not romp with any of them before I 
romp with her, and kiss yoni two dear brothers for me You 
must always love them as much as I love you, and you must 
teach them how to he good boys, which I cannot do so well ns 
you can God preserve and bless you, my own Arnold My 
heart heats as if it would fly to you, my own fierce creature IVe 
shall very soon meet , love your Babbo 

In 1827 them came to the Villa Castighone anothei 
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visitor, ivitli 17110111 Landoi foimed an immediate fneiid- 
sliip This ivas Ml Abletfc of Llandbedr, a "Welsh 
gentleman of fortune and litei-ary tastes, ivho conceived 
an enthusiasm for Landor’a genius and his peison, com- 
missioned a bust of him by Gibson, and a year afterw ards, 
Landor being then looking out for a new place of abode, and 
desiring one in the country near Florence, came forward 
to furnish him the means of securing for himself a home 
that seemed the ideal of his dreams This was the Yilla 
Gherardesca, a fine and ancient house, surrounded u ith a 
considerable evtent of farm and garden, on a height a little 
below Fiesole, to the nght hand of the road ascending to 
that city from Florence By the beauty of its prospect 
and the charm of its associations, this site was for Landor 
the choicest that could bo found. His favourite of all 
Itahan authoin, his favounte, indeed, of all m the world 
after Shakspearo, Milton, and the ancients, was Boccaccio 
The Valley of Ladies, described in the most enchantmg 
passage of the Decaineion, bes withm the grounds of the 
Villa Gherardesca, and the twm streams of Affneo and 
Mensola, celebrated in the Nmfale, run through them 
The price of this enviable property so far exceeded any 
means immediately at Landor’s disposal, that he had never 
even thought of becommg its purchaser But Mr Ablett 
insisted on advancing the required amount He would 
take no mteiest, and Landor was after some years able to 
repay the capital of the loan out of the yearly savmgs on 
his income It was m 1829 that ho removed with his 
family mto their new home 
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Till joatb fiiMMil Ijj Lnuilor m hn Mila at Ficsole seem 
on llio vliolo to ln\t lx cii the lmj)inc'?t in Ins life His 
tlnhlrvii \\<ri not jet of tho (go when the joj winch 
chihltMi gno either cct=cs or is tnnsformed , thej ncro 
still his njiturousl} loved jdn mates, and the farm and 
ginlens of the Mila undo the rarest of plaj grounds 
1 alhcr and children alike found endless occupation and 
pislinic in delving, planting, cloanng, gardening, and tho 
kceinng of pets For tho first time since he went abroad 
I^andor’s love of animals had now full plaj Besides the 
great liousedog Fangi, we he.ar of the cat Cmcirillo, and 
the difllculty of kceinng him from tho birds, of a tamo 
marten, for whom when ho died his master composed a 
feeling epitaph , a tamo lev cret, and all manner of other 
pets Iho placo was as beautiful and fertile ns it was 
rich in associations From amid tho clouds of olive and 
spires of cyivrcss withm his gates, Landor lov ed to look 
dow n to 1 ight and left along tho sweep of A^aldamo, or 
awaj towards tho distant woods of Yallombrosa, or the 
mistj ndges above Arezzo , ho lov ed at sunset to w atch 
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T ' i’ C'' 67 t../ o'" yore, 

Uy d »* ’■ t r-j I lo-t tLc, n^'rs. 

To })j fiCTtd YviTs/. H-rc, ’-Jio Lid msnieJ j5ot Jong 
lic/oTO, iyinflor t-nfc- — 

7.>.d J t^-ll von I have ton^ht a p''aCc- in the country, 
near Tie e^le'" I ‘hall ‘.j no inoT.; ahont it to von, hnt tiy 
vhether ’ 11 “ H ’^ill not hnn" yon to ‘ee it in the ‘^nng 
iJt'Ai Idji JlAir, — I>o thf-n coodnet yrmr “lave, of rhom I 
dare jon art proader than ever Ztnohia-roald have been if 
fhe had tahen Anrtlian, had aj'ain to Florence — Jso, nottoFlo- 
rf net, hut to Fic oh Fe it 1 noan, I am master of the very 
plate to vrliich the {n-eate=it genio? of Italy, or the Continent, 
condnetod tho'o ladita vho told ench plea'^aut tale‘ in the vrarm 
veaditr, and the 7eiy ‘‘■tne of hi? ICinfalc Poor Alfnco, for 
forne ini conduct, ha" been tonfined vithin done vail? There 
no longer 1 ° lahi or nvtr, but a little canal The place, hov- 
tve-r, li VCT^ delightful, and I ha.c gra[>es, figs, and a nightin- 
gale — all at jour strrict, hut yon cannot be treated vith all on 
fhf fame da} 

I'o hi" aistcr? Laiidor ivnte? with more df tail and more 
ciithti"ia?rri Jfc tell? the whole fctoiy of l\Jr Ablett’e 
UTiorpootod I iiidnt"? “It is tnio his fortune is -very 
largf , hnt if olhors ffpiid him in fortune, no hitman being 
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t'Acr e-iualkd him in goncrositv” Landor goes on to 
dcscnbc the hon'c, the sue and 'irraiigomcnt of the rooms, 
the nev,', the two ganlcnA, one with n fountain, the 
con-crratonco for huion': and onngc« He tells too of 
the cvj/reS'O-, rinr-, ro-cs, arhntuses, hajs, and French 
fnut-trct.' which Iil is planting , of the wholcsomcncss of 
the sod and climate “I Imo the best water, the best 
air, and the b-’-** oil m the world countn now is 
Ital\, Avhere I have a residence for life, and htcralh may 
SI* under ma own aino and ma own fig-tree I ha\e 
some thousands of the one and some scores of the other, 
w ith myrtle-, jvomegranates, gagias, and mimosas in great 
quantita I intend to make a garden not very unlike 
aours at Wanuck, but alas' time la wanting I maj 
live another ten jcais, hut do not cspccl it In a few 
da\=, wlicncAcr the weather will allow it, I Imc four 
iinmo'^s reads to place round nn tomb, and a fnend who 
15 coming to plant tbcm ” Tlie friend bero in question 
IS no other than Landor’s old loae lanlhe, who to his 
delight had reappeared about tin's time in Florence Her 
first husband bad died arithin a a car of Landor’s own lU- 
starred mamage bhc had now lately bimed her second, 
and aras the object of the addreswcs at the same time of a 
Frcncb duke and an English carl , neither of avhicb were 
ultimatela accepted The course of her own and Landor’s 
liaes brought them across one another’s path once and 
again before her death. Those who saav them m com- 
pana have desenbed the tender and assiduous homage 
avlnch marked hn hearing to her above all other avomcn, 
and his allusions to her in prose and a ersc show that she 
ncacr ceased to bo the ideal of Ins inarard thoughts 

The letter just quoted avas written on Xear Year’s Day, 
1S30 A few weeks before, Landor bad lost his mother 
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Grand Duke in person, rrho took tlie ivliole matter 
pleasantly , and Lord ormanby, Sir Robert Laivley, and 
other fiiends interceding, the order of expulsion ivas 
tacitly regarded as a dead letter, and Landor came back 
in triumph. Veiy soon afterwards he was deep m a 
quarrel with a Drench neighbour of his own at Fiesole, a 
iL Antoir, hving on a property of which the tenant had 
a customary right to the surplus water fiom the fountain 
of the Villa Gherardesca The watermg of LandoDs flowers 
and shrubberies, and the Enghsh prodigaht} of the family 
in the matter of bathing, and the washing of stables, ken- 
nels, and cages, reduced this suiplns to practically nothing 
Hence a gnevance, of course passionately resented A 
duel between the disputants having been averted by 
the wisdom of Mr Kirkup, whom Landor had chosen to be 
his second, there ensued a htigation which lasted for 
years , the case being tned and retried in all the courts of 
Tuscany > 

But these combative and explosive aspects of Landor’s 
nature were much more rarely revealed m ordmaiy social 
mtercourse than of old. The impression which he made 
during these years upon his favoured guests and visitors 
was one of noble geniahty as well as of imposmg force 
A new, close, and joyous fnendship formed by him 
m these days, and never dropped afterwards, was 
with ;Mr Kenyon, the fiiend also of the Hares and 
of many of the most distinguished men of the next 
succeeding generation He had durmg a part of his life 
at Biesole a pleasant neighbour m the novelist G P R 
James, to whom he afterwards made allusion as “my 

* The pleas brought forward on Landor’s side, before the conrt 
of final appeal, constiinte a stoat qnarto pamphlet, in a hundred 
and rwelve numbered paragraphs, dated ISfl 
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licaitj Tory fneiidj ^Ir Jntucs, whose of Bitr(runr{ti 
Scott Inmself (were he ciimous) might ha\e envied” 
That realous and opon-nnndcil cultnatorof men of genius, 
Cnbhe IJolnnson, alrcadi familiar anth Kouthey and 
AVordsworth, came to Florence in the summer of 1830, 
and presented himself immediateh at the Villa Gherar- 
desca “ To Landor’s societj wntes Robinson, “ I owed 
mucli of ma highest enjoj ment during lua staj at Florence. 
He was a man of llond complcMon, anth largo, full ea es, 
altogether a ‘ leonine ’ man, and anth a fierceness of tone 
a\ ell suited to his name, his decisions being confident, 
and on all subjects, avhetber of taste or life, unqualified , 
each standing for itswlf, not canng avhether it avas in 
harmony with aahat had gone before or avould follow from 
the same oracular lips He avas conscious of his oani 
infimiilv of temper, and told me he saav few persons, 
because he could not bear contradiction. Ccrtainla, I 
faqucnllr did contradict him , aet his attentions to me, 
both this and the folloaniig year, avere unwearied " He 
tells dseaahere hoa\ Landor used to inaate him to his 
aalla conslantla of evenings, and send him back alwajs at 
night under escort of the dog Pangi, avho understood his 
duty perfcctla , and avould attend the aasitor as far as the 
city gates, and duly return hy himself to the aalla 
Robinson’s account is farther valuable as makuig us 
realize the mingled respect, amusement, and astonishment, 
anth avhich Landor avas regarded by his Italian neigh- 
bours and workpeople “ Tatti tjriugle<^i sono ma 
quesfojyoi ' ” — such, accordmg to auotlier antness, was the 
sentence in aa hich tlieir impressions were summed up His 
liassionate dealings anth his fellow-creatures and his 
tenderness for the inanimate things of mtuie aa ere m like 
manner tvpified in the local legend which represented him 
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as liavuig once tliiomi Ins cook out of umdow, a:id 
instantly afterwaixis tbmst out lus head uitli the excla- 
mation, “ Good God, I foigot the violets ” 

In the early summer of 1832, at the uigont request of 
Mr Ahlett and of other friends, Landoi left Tiesolo on a 
visit to England It ^va8 the first time he had been in 
lus native country for eighteen years His stay seems to 
have given almost uumixed plensuie both to himself and 
to those Avith whom he was hi ought in contact He 
found Ins friend JMadamo de lilolandd at Biighton, “in 
the midst of music, dancing, and fashionable people 
turned radicals This amused me Inglilj'' ” The excite- 
ment concermng the passing of the lefoim hill was at 
that moment at its lieight “ The people are half mad 
about the kmg and the Tones ” On a flying passage 
through London Landoi was hospitably entei tamed by 
the friendly Eobinson, who took him to see Elaxman one 
day, Charles Lamb another, and Coleridge a third In 
his praise of Elaxman, the one living Englishman w'ho 
shared, although not his scliolarslup, his natural affinity 
with the genius of Greece, Landor seemed to lus com- 
panion Wildly enthusiastic "With Lamb, whose life was 
then drawmg to its close, and with his sister, Landor was 
no less delighted Hot so with Coleridge, although that 
philosopher put on a new suit of clothes in his honoui, 
and made him as many pretty speeches as if ho had been 
a young gul , but his talk w’as all about himself, and ho 
displeased Landor by takmg no notice of an enthusiastic 
mention of Southey He next went to make at last the 
personal acquamtance of Jidius Hare at Cambridge It 
must have been at this time that Haro persuaded Landor 
to become a contributor to the Philological Mitbcinn, a 
periodical lately founded by himself and some other 
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Cambridge scholars In it Lmdor published in tins j car 
a selection of pieces in Latin verse, including that charm- 
ing address to lus eldest son, of which mention has 
already been made above (p 10) Next year followed 
in the same journal one of the statehest and most diversi- 
fied of Landor’s classical dialogues, in which Scipio is 
found com ersing with Panaitius and Polybius beside the 
rums of Carthage The strength of Pome and the culture 
of Greece are celebrated with equal eloquence, and a tale, 
such as Landor loved, of perilously dehghtfnl converse 
between an elderly philosopher and a beautiful girl, is 
told m his pecuhar vem of clear and captivating Greek 
grace, of ever appropriate but never foreseen or famihar 
imagery Landor never long remembered any of his own 
wntmgs after he had finished them, and it is to be 
regretted that he has weakened the ongmahty of this 
admirable conversation by imconsciously mtroducmg mto it 
echoes and repetitions both from that of Epicurus and 
that of the two Ciceros 

From Cambridge Landor went to see his sisters at 
"Warwick, and thence to stay with lus benefactor Ablett, at 
his beautiful home of Llanbedr The two fiiends went on 
together to pay flying xnsits to Southey and "Wordsworth 
at the lakes Upon Southey the renewal of personal 
converse with Landor left an impression altogether de- 
hghtful, but m the mtercourse of Landor with Words- 
worth the seeds seem already to have been sown of that 
change of feehng on Landor’s part which we shall have to 
notice by and-by For the present, however, their corre- 
spondence with and language concerning one another con- 
tmued to be as cordial as ever Towards the end of 
September Landor was back agam m London Imme- 
diately afterwards he set out on his way home, accompanied 
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bv Tillius Ilarc nnd another companion from Cambridge 
This avas ^fr T\'or=lej, the present master of Poaming 
The three traaelled bj Jjelgnim and the field of TTaterloo 
“an ng]\ table for an ugh game,” as Landor calls it 
and then np the Ehinc At Bonn Landor mot "W Schlegel, 
and the aged poet and patnot ^baidt Of Schlegel he 
•mates to Crabbe Eobinsf^n, “ He resembles a little pot- 
bellied pony tricked out mth stars, buckles, and nbbon=, 
looking ask incc, from his nng and halter in the market, 
for an apple from one, a morsel of bread from another, a 
fig of ginger from a third, and a pat from evorybodi ’ 
His intervieir avith the honest _Vmdt the next day had, 
howeTer, “settled the bile this coxcomb of the bazaar 
had excited ” In one of the very last pieces of Terse 
Landor ever mote I find him recalling mth pleasure horn 
he and Arndt had talked together in Latin thirty years 
before m the poet’s orchard , hovr they had chanced to 
hear a song of Arndt’s omi sung by the people m the 
town below, and how nimbly the old poet had run and 
picked up an apple to give his guest, who had kept the 
pips and planted them in his garden at Fiesole At 
Innsbruck Landor busied himself mth seekmg for 
memorials of the Tyrolese patriot Hofer, who had always 
been one of his favourite heroes Travelling by the 
Tyrol to Venice, he sent home from that city for pubhea- 
tion an account of what he had learnt, together mth 
incidental observations on "Waterloo and Xapoleon, on 
liberty and Venice, which is one of his most striking 
pieces of high plain prose, at once impassioned and 
austere. By the beginning of 1SS3 Landor was back 
again among his children, his pet animals, and his 
pictures at Fiesole He composed m memory of his 
visit to England three several odes one to Ablett, m 
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^\hn,h lie coupled Soulhoj and Wordsworth together 
in the lines, — 

Lire Denvent’a guest ' and tlion by Gnsmero spnngs ' 
Serene creators of immortal things,* — 

and the other In o addressed rcspcctn cl j to Soiithcj and 
Wordsnorth tlicni-olvc« These odes contain ns liigh- 
pifchcd l3Tical nnting as Landor o\cr ntlomptcd Each 
of them has its lino Imes and its fchcitic’, hut none of 
them IS felicitous or o\ccllent all through Landoi is in 
this hind of nnting singularly unequal, stalling often 
mth a fine thought and a noble musical inoi oment, and 
flagging and Inltiug within a few lines The ode to 
Wordsn ortli begins _ mth a well-turned confession of 
Landor’s oirn coniparatno nraatcurslnp in the art of 
pootrj , its central portion is somonlint obscure, after- 
wards it falls into the lighter critical or colloquial vein 
of ^c^so in which Landor nas generally happy, and 
ends with one of the neatest and at the same time noblest 
of compliments 

Wo both have run o’er half the space 
Listed for mortals' earthly race , 


' Tho onginal version of tins Ode to Abictt was published m 
Leigh Hunt's London Journal, December 3, 183t Tho lines 
quoted in tho text wero preceded by others alluding to tho death 
of Coicndgo, 

“ Coleridge hath loost his shoe, or bathes in bh'S 
Among tho spirits that havo power hko his 
In a revised version sent a week or two later to Southey, theso 
lines aro ohauged to 

“ Coicndgo hath heard tho call, and bathes in bhss 
Among the spints that have power like his ” 

Several altomtions wore made afterwards, and as the ode was 
next pnntcd in 1837, tho allusion to Colendge had disappeared 
altogether 
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V^o hoUi have crost life’s fcrnd lino, 

And other stars before ns shine 
May they be bright and prosperons 
As those that have been stars for ns ' 

Our course by Milton’s light was sped. 

And Shakspcarc shining overhead 
Chatting on deck vrns Dryden too, 

The Bacon of the rhyming crciv, 

Xono ever crost our mystic sea 

Jlorc nobly stored mth thonght than ho , 

Tlio’ never tender nor sublime, 

Ho wrestles vnth and conquers Time 
To loam my loro on Chnnccr’s knee 
1 left much prouder company , 

Thee gentle Spenser fondly led, 

Bnt mo ho mostly sent to bed 

I wish them every joy above 
That highly blessed spints prove. 

Save one and that too shall be theirs, 

But after many rolling years, 

When ’mid their light thy light appears 

A far more faidtlcss and more distinguislied example of 
Landor’s verse, and one not less charactenstic than those 
last quoted of his warm and generous appreciation of 
the vrorks and characters of his brother writers, is the 
elegiac address to aMary"^ Lamb on the death of her brother, 
vlnch he avrote immediately upon hearing the news of that 
death in 1834 

Comfort thee, 0 thou mourner, yet awhile ' 

Again shall Ehu’s smile 

Refresh thy heart, where heart can ache no more 
WTiat IS it we deplore ? 

He leaves behind him, freed from griefs and years. 

Far worthier things than tears 

The love of friends without a smglo foe 
Unequalled lot below ' 
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His gentle soul, liis genius, these are thine , 

For these dost thou repine ? 

He may have left the lowly walks of men , 

Left them he has , what then ? 

Are not his footsteps followod by the eyes 
Of all the good and wise ? 

Tho' the warm day is over, yet they seek 
Upon the lofty peak 

Of his pure mind tho roseate light that glows 
0 er death’s perenmal snows 

Behold him ' from the region of the blest 
He speaks he bids thee rest 

Jilany months before this, he had been much affected 
in thuiking over the deaths and misfortunes of distm- 
guished men which had been happening round about 
him m quick succession “What a dismal gap,” he 
wntes to Eohmson, “ has been made ivithm a httle time 
in the forest of intellect, among the plants of highest 
growth ' ” Then, after enumerating the deaths of Byron, 
Scott, Goethe, and Coleridge, he alludes to Southey's 
misfortune in his wife’s decay of mind, and ends, “ It 
appears as if the world were crackmg all about mo, and 
leaving me no object on which to fix my eyes ” 

nevertheless new friends of a younger generation were 
drawmg one after another to Landor’s side In the year 
after his visit to England there came from Cambridge the 
scholar and poet to whom the lovers of Landor are in- 
debted for the most living and skilful sketch which they 
possess of his career as a whole I mean Lord Houghton, 
then Mr Monckton Mrlnes and a recent pupil of Juhus 
Hare , from whom he brought to Landor a letter of mtro- 
ductiou Being laid up with Elorentme fever, Mr 
Milnes was taken by Landor to Fiesole to recnut, and 
passed several weeks m his vdla He has written of 

L 
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Laiidor’s nfiecliomfo reception, of liis complmientar} old- 
Aiorld manner^, and of Ins elegant thougli simple lios 
jntalit} , of his con\eisation, so nfllucnt, annuated, and 
coloured, so rich in knou ledge and illustration, so gay 
and yet so aieiglil^, tliat it ciiiiallcd, if not surpassed, all 
that has hecii iclaled of the table talk of men emi- 
nent foi social Ejieech , and last, not least, of his 
laughter, “so pantomimic, let so genial, using out of a 
momentan silence into peals so ciimulatn c and sonoious, 
that all contradiction and possible alTroiit Mas merged for 
ea er ” 

Yet another pilgrim of these da^'s Mas Ismerson 
Landor Mas one of the fiio distinguished men for the 
sake of seeing Mhoni he had made his first pilgrimage to 
Europe Through a common friend, tlie sculptoi Greenough, 
Emerson received an mutation to dine at the Villa 
Gherardesca, and m his Enqhbh published many 

years aftera ards, had much to sa} coucernmg his host 
“ I found him noble and courteous, In mg in a cloud of 
pictures at Ins Vdla Gherardesca, a fine house commanding 
a beautiful landscape I had inferred from his books, or 
magnified fiom some anecdotes, an impression of Achd- 
leau M’ratli — an uutameable petulance I do not know 
Mhetherthe imputation avere just oi not, but certainly on 
this jMay day his comtesy amiled that haughty mmd, 
and he was the most patient and gentle of hosts " 
Then follows a report of conversations held and opmions 
expressed at the aulla, to some part of which, ns we shall 
see, Landor felt called upon to take exception avhen it 
appeared Another American guest made not less wel- 
come at the tune, though he aftenvards gave Landor 
occasion to repent his hospitality, was that most assiduous 
of flatterers and least delicate of gossips, N P 'WiLlis 
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Witli him Landor discussed the project of an Ameiican 
edition of the Imagmai y Conversations, and the discussion 
reached so practical a point that Landor actually entrusted 
to him Ins own copy of the five volumes already puhhshed, 
interleaved and full of corrections and additions, as vrell 
as Ins manusciipt matenals for a si\th These Mr Wilhs 
fortlnnth consigned to America, and haiong himself pro- 
ceeded to England, hngered on m obsequious enjoyment 
of the great company among whom he found himself 
minted, and ceased to trouble himself any further about 
the busmess , nor was it until after much delay and aimoy- 
ance that his neglected chaige could be recovered from 
over seas He had been more loyal m dehvermg to the 
hands to whicliit was addressed another volume m mauu- 
senpt confided to him by Landor, that of the Citation and 
Examination of Wtlham Slialspeare Of this. Lady Bles- 
smgton undertook at Landor’s request to supermtend the 
pubhcation, and it appeared anonymously m the course 
of the year 1834 

The Examination oj ShaKspeaie is the first of that 
trilogy of books, as it has been sometimes called, the 
composition of which occupied the chief part of Landor’s 
strength durmg his life at Eieaole Some years before, 
he had written to Southey that he was trembhng at his 
own audacity m venturing to bnng Shakspeare upon the 
scene At that time he merely meditated a dialogue of 
the ordmary compass, but Uie dialogue had grown mto a 
volume TVhat attracted Landor especially towards the 
episode of Shakspeare’s trial at Charlecote for deer-steahng 
was his own familiarity with the scenery and associations 
of the place In an earher dialogue of Chaucer, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio, he had represented Chaucer as telhng a 
story (and an uncommonly dreary story too) concemmg 
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an imaginary ancestor of Sir Thomas Lucy He now 
introduced that wortliy magistrate himself, sittmg in 
judgment in the hall of his house upon the youthful 
culprit from the neighbouring town The account of the 
examination is supposed to bo uTitten by the magistrate’s 
clerk, one Ephraim Eamett, a kmdlj’' soul, who allows his 
own compassion for the pnsoner to appear plainly enough in 
the course of his narrative The accusers are two of Sir 
Thomas’s keepers, and the accused finds a mahcious enemy 
in the person of the family chaplain, Master Silas Gough, 
who IS conceived as having views of his own in reference 
to Anne Hathaway The knight himself is made to show 
gleams of sense and kindness through his grotesque family 
and personal vamty He has pretensions, moreover, to 
the character of an oracle on matters poetical After 
many courteous rejoinders and covert bantermgs addressed 
by the pnsoner to the knight, and many discomfitures of 
Master Sdas, with much discussion and quotation of 
poetry, and an energetic working out of the intrinsic irony 
of the situation, the scene is brought to a close by the 
sudden escape of the pnsoner, who darts out of the hall 
before any one can lay hands upon him, and m a tnce is seen 
galloping past reach of pursuit upon his father’s sorrel mare 
This IS the longest and most sustained attempt ever 
made by Landor at witty or humorous wntmg One of the 
greatest of humounsts, Charles Lamb, is reported to have 
said of the book, which appeared a few weeks before his 
death, that only two men could have written it, namely 
the man who did write it, or he on whom it was wntten 
This fnendly formula was probably uttered with httle 
meanmg , but by Mr Eorster it has been taken in all 
senousness One of the earhest hterary efforts of that 
zealous biographer hims elf was an enthusiastic review of the 
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Examination of Shalbpcaic "wlien it appeared, and m 
wnting Landor’s Me five-and-thirty years later lie slioiived 
InmseH as enthusiastic as ever LIrs Browning has 
expressed a similar opinion, hut I think it is ono few 
students are likely to share Landor’s natural style is 
almost too weighty , his imitation of the seventeenth- 
century diction in this scene renders it even cumbrous 
The imitative character of the prose is moreover quite out 
of keepmg with the purely Landonan style of the versos 
Avith which the dialogue is interspersed. “Is there a 
man wise enough,” wrote Landor once, “ to know whether 
ho himself is witty or not, to the extent ho aims at ? I 
doubt whether any question needs more self-examination 
It IS only the fool’s heart that is at rest upon it.” That 
Landor’s own heart was not fully at rest on the question 
he shows by saying of the Examination when he sent it 
off, “ It IS fuU of fun, I know not whether of wit ” It is 
evident that Landor’s ample, exaggerative, broadly ironical 
vein of fun needed m order to commend it to others the 
help of his own genial presence and exulting, irresistible 
laugh As conveyed by his strong-backed, statel} -paced 
written sentences, its effect is to oppress rather than to 
exhilarate , such at least is the feeling of the present 
imtcr Witt}, in a towering, substantial, sohdly in- 
genious wa}, Landor unquestionably is , but tell ingl} or 
adroitly so ho is not , the tnck of lightness, grotesqueness, 
of aiT} or gnm banter, of rapidity and flash, is not intlim 
the compass of his powers 

Cumbrous ns may bo its pace, loaded its wit, the 
Examination is nevertheless rich in onginal thought 
and iniention, and in wise and tender sayings, and 
some of the verses scattered through it, particnlnrly the 
piece callctl the MauVt- Enncnf, nrecxrcllciil But on the 
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■whole it seems to me the nearest approacli to an elaborate 
failure made by Xandor in this form of ■wntinp The 
personage of Shaispeare himself is certainly less successful 
than that of Sir Thomas Lucy A single brief quotation 
may seiwe to sho'w ho'w energeticaEy the author contrives 
to push his own vein of irony, and at the same time of 
poetiT, into the utterances of the didachc kmghL "Waiving 
a promised lecture to the prisoner on the meaning of the 
words “natural cause,” Sir Thomas Lucy goes on — 

Thy mind being unprepared for higher cogitations, and the 
groundwork and religious duty not being well ramiuer-beaten 
and flinted, I do pass over this snpereregatory point, and inform 
thee rather, that bnebs and swans and herons hare something 
in their very names announcing them of knightly appurtenance 
And (God fbrfend that evil do ensue therefrom ') that a goc&e 
on the common, or a game-cock on the lof: of cottager or 
villager, may be seized, bagged, and abducted, wi‘b far less 
offence to the Liws In a beck there is something so gainlr 
and so grand, he tre^deth the earth "with such ease and 'uc’i 
agility, he abstameth from all other amma's ruth such punc- 
tilious avoidance, one would imagine God created him ■when He 
created knighthood In tlie swan there is such punty such 
coldness is there in the clement lie inhabitcin, such '^ohtude of 
station, that aenly he doth remind me of the Mrgn Quecu 
herself Of the heron I hare Ic's to say not having him about 
me, but I never heard bis lordly croak vuthout the conceit that 
it resemyed a chancellor s or a pnmate s 

Followmg the Ej" antnafiov of Sh iJ j ii- in tnc same 
volume, and m a far happier vein, was a conaci'i'iou 
also feigned to have been j>rt.;erTcd by the s-’ine ■"cnlc 
Ephraim Eamett, between Lssev and Sp.nscr aX r 
the burning of the po'^ts house and of his children i’’ 
Ireland. Thi' is ind.‘ 1 one of the noy-'=t of all Land'W - 
dia]ogx.''= of passion Cnng h{*’e fo~ ? r*, 

he had aiwa\r u-.n in‘cr!.stcd in his I'/ <J ih S' r 
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Aspasia, and following bei to Athens, dies there Famous 
personages of Greek histoiy, as Anaxagoras and Alci- 
hiades, take part also in the correspondence It is made 
to begin with the arrival of Aspasia in Athens, and her 
first meeting with Pencles, which is represented as taking 
place at a performance of the Piometheus Bound of 
jFschylus, and it ends with the death of Pericles during 
the plague of Athens and the occnpation of the Athenian 
temtoiy hy the Spartans Landor, as he used to say, 
loved walking upon the heights , he loved to think him- 
self into fellow citizenship with the greatest figures of the 
greatest ages of history , and he created for himself in 
Be) icles and Asjpasia an opportunity for pounng out all 
that he had imagmed or reflected concerning the golden 
age of Greece. Bjs sense of the glories of that age can 
best be reahzed by reading the language which he him- 
self puts into the mouth of Pericles Conscious of his 
approaching end, Pericles wntes a farewell letter to 
Aspasia, whom he has sent into the country out of reach 
of contagion 

It 18 right and orderly (he begins) that he who has partaken 
so largely in the prosperity of the Athenians, should clo«e the 
procession of their calamities The fever that has depopulated 
onr city, returned upon me last night, and Hippocrates and 
Acron tell me that my end is near 

'When we agreed, 0 Aspasia, in the beginning of our loves, 
to communicate our thoughts by wnting, even while we were 
both m Athens, and when we had many reasons for it, we little 
foresaw the more powerful one that has rendered it necessary 
of late We never can meet again The laws forbid it, and 
love itself enforces them Let wisdom be heard by you as im- 
perturbably, and affection as authontatively, as ever , and re- 
member that the sorrow of Pericles can anse but from the 
bosom of Aspasia There is only one vord of tenderness we 
could say, which we have not said oftentimes before, and there 
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IS no consolation in it Tae happy never say, and never hear 
said, farewell 

Then, in a stiam at once of composed resignation and 
exulting retrospect, and in language beneath the austere 
Eimphcity of which there throbs the pulse of a passionate 
emotion, he proceeds to recount the glonous memones of 
his hfe 

And now (he concludes) at the close of my day, when every 
light IS dun, and every guest departed, let me own that these 
wane before me, remembering, as I do, in the pnde and fulness 
of my heart, that Athens confided her glory, and Aspasia her 
happiness, to me 

Have I been a faithful guardian ® Do I resign them to the 
custody of the gods undiminished and unimpaired ? "Welcome, 
then, welcome, my last hour ' After enjoying for so great a 
number of years, m my pubhc and private life, what I believe 
has never been the lot of any other, I now extend my hand to 
the um, and take without reluctance or hesitation what is the 
lot of all 

The techmcal scholar, it is true, will find m Piitcict and 
Aspasia improbabilities and anachronisms enough, for 
Landor wrote as usual out of his head, and without re- 
newing his acguamtance Avith authonlies for his special 
purpose , and his knowledge, astonishing from any other 
point of new, was from that of techmcal scholarship m- 
complete He did not trouble himself about considerations 
of this kind, ohsemng nghtly enough that Dialogue was 
not History, and that in a work of imagruation some 
liberties might legitimately be taken with fact Only 
then he should have been careful not to quit that sphere 
of thought aud feeling where imagination is lawfully 
paramount , not to lav aside, as he too often does, the 
tone of the hterary artist for that of the critical and 
histoncal inquirer FcricJc^ and Asjxista, like some of the 
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clnssieil Coine)i>afio}i''i h ib tlie luibfoiiunc of boiiig ^vo)!:rlito(.l 
A\itli disquisitions too lo lined for the gononl roidoi, ,iiid 
not sound enoiigli for the specnl student I'lit fortius 
drinbick. the book is tluxuighout in Lindors best 
lunnncr It is full oi i.inotj iiid imontion, uo piss 
ironi tho porfoiniunce of ibunicZ/a./s botoro (ho asseuiblod 
Athenians to Aspnsui h attount of the daun of loiebo- 
tucon herself and Pericles and of the fastin \(ion ,md 
iorw nnlness of tho boy Akibudes ^ to lettoi-s mIucIi ixned 
the loic frenrv of tho imhippj Xemidcs then to othcis 
containing ciiticisiiis, iccoiup lined b> iniigniiii speci- 
iiicns, of \ arioiis gre itci or minor Gi-ock poets and thence 
to oiiginal cvoreiscs in pootn In the LOiivspondents 
theiiisches One of these, the l\agment itteuqited, mo 
arc asked to belieio, b'\ Aspa^^ii, on the ix'-iinion ot 
AgaiiKiiinoii and Iphigouia among the shades, Lindoi 
ahnijs aecoiintod his best piece ol driniatic Mritingin 
aorso In liter editions there are added in this plico 
other scenes c\liibiting tho a engc nice ot Oivstes, and illus- 
triting the pixnid iiid ai ell-founded conlideiKo of ori- 
ginality aa ilh aahieh Laiidoi aias accustomed to ippixnch 
ancM thoiuos alroid^ h iiidled caen In the givatest ot 
masters Eesidcs all this, aae line speeches of Peiiilcs 
on tho do ith of Cimon, the aa ii of S inios, tho defec- 
tion of ISfegan and of Euba'i, and tho policy of Athens 
ag-iiiist Sputa, speeches In icf, coiiipix’ssed, stateda, uniting 
aaith a careful aaoidaiico of tho oMuiples to he found 
iiiTliucjdides a still more c ireful obsera aiice of (lie pre- 
cept, " There is so a orj much not to sa'^ ” We haa e 
the scone in ailuch Aspisn is accused before tho asscnibh, 
and Policies dofoiids her Toaa iixls tho iloso of tlio coi- 
rcspondoticc aae find reflected in it tlie sliidoar'-of aiar, 
pestilence, and cilanu(> I'lndla, iftci (lie doith of 
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Pencle.':, there are added tTvo letter? in wliicli *ycibiades 
tells Aspasia liow he died, and how Clcone, amving at 
the honse of mourning from IMiletns, was seized by in- 
fection on the threshold, and staggering towards the 
garden where Xeniadcs lay buned, died clasping the tomb 
of him she had loved in i am. 

In all this the strength, conciseness, and harmony of 
Landot’s Enghsh style arc at their height The verses in 
the book are again verj* unequal , its prose is exemplary 
and dehghtfnl The properly dramatic parts, tbe ebb 
and flow of feehng between Pencles and Aspasia, and 
between Cleone and Xeiuadcs, are often touched with 
Landor's utmost, that is, as we have said, with an 
all but Shakspeanan subtlet} and justice of msight The 
rcflectivc parts are full of sayings as new as they are wise, 
often illustrated and enforced with images of singular 
bcautj The spirit of beauty, indeed, reigns, as it reigns 
in liardly any other modem wntmg, over the thoughts 
and language of the characters, and the two volumes are 
perhaps the nchest mine which Enghsh prose hteraturo 
contains of noble and unused quotations 

As it the body of his book were not full enough, 
Landor must needs append to it two close-packed 
epilogues written m his own name One was pohtical, 
nominally on the Athenian government, but really full of 
his ideas on modem and especiallj English pohhes, on 
the disestabhshment of the Irish Church, the reform of 
the House of Lords and of the episcopacy, the other 
hterary, contaimng many of those irguments on language 
and orthography, intended for insertion in the Conrei- 
of which Landor’s ongmal draft had for the 
present disappeared throngh the carelessness of IMr X P 
■Wilhs That gentleman had m the meantime not a httle 
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scandalized his acquaintances in England by the hook in 
ivhich he had narrated his experiences To this puhhca- 
tion and to his own loss Landor alludes as follows — “ I 
never look for anything, hut I should add disappointment 
and some degree of inquietude to the loss I regret the 
appearance of his hook more than the disappearance of 
mine Greatly as I have been flattered by the visits 

of American gentlemen, I hope that for the future no 
pencdler of similar compositions will deviate in my 
favour to the nght hand of the road Irom Elorence to 
Eiesole In case of mistake, there is a charming view of 
the two cities, and of Valdamo and Tallomhrosa, from 
the iron gate at the entrance of my grounds I could not 
point out a more advantageous position ” 

Landor had by this tune learnt not to imperil his 
equammity by personal dealings with publishers j\Ir G 
P P James undertook the arrangements for Pe) ides and 
Abjiasia, as Lady Blessington had undertaken those for 
the Examination of Shalsjpeare The hook was received 
with dehght by a distinguished few, hut ignored by the 
general puhhc The publisher lost money by it, and 
Landor, without a word of complamt, insisted on making 
good the loss He m like maimer paid instead of receiving 
money for the puhhcation of his next hook, the Pentameron 
and Peiitalogia The Pentameron is a senes of dialogues, 
connected by a slender thread of narrative, and supposed 
to have been held on five successive days between Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, m Boccaccio’s villa of Certaldo, during his 
recovery from an illness and not long before his death. 
The Pentalogia, which follows, is a senes of five miscel- 
laneous dramatic scenes entirely mdependent of the Pen- 
tamei on, and conceived m just the same vem as the shorter, 
dramatic, imaginary conversations , onlj' wntten in 
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lihnk vctio inslcid of pitc'O Two of these nrc from 
the slorj of Orestes, nml arc incorporated in the later 
editions of PtricJt s ami , tlic others arc hetween 

and B icon , the Barents of Luther , and William 
Bufus and Tirrell , tlio latter a piece of groat Mgour and 
spmt 

In the Landor is again at his aerj best 

-Ml Ins studj of the great Italian writers of the fourteenth 
centurj, and all his recent obscnntions of Tuscan scenery 
and Tuscan character, are turned to skilful and harmonious 
account Landor lo\ cd and understood Boccaccio through 
and through, and if ho o\ er-estimated that pi-olific and 
amiable genius in companson uith other and greater men, 
it was an error avhicli for the present purpose was almost 
an adaantage Nothing can be pleasanter than the inter- 
course of the two fncndl} poets ns Landor had imagined 
it, nothing more classically id3llic than the incidental 
episodes E\ cii the humour of the 2nccc is successful, in 
all at least that has to do anth the chni actors of the si)’’ 
pansh pnest, the prctt} and sliroavd son ant maid Assun- 
tina, and her bashful lover True, there occur one or two 
heaiw stones, hear ily and inoffcctn clj' told And many 
loaers of Danto maj' ho shocked at the unsjunpathetic 
cnticism of that poet whicli fills a large part of each day’s 
conversation This is in part consonant with the opinions 
asenbed traditionally to Petrarch, and m part represents 
Landor’s pn\ ate judgment He held Danto to ho one of 
the very greatest of all poets, but thought ho showed lus 
true greatness only at rare intervals Becognmng in 
poctrj , ns in liistorj , the part due to the individual alone, 
Landor holds Dante personally responsible for all those 
quabties which were imprinted on him by his element and 
his age Instead of perceiving in him, as Carlyle taught 
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tho next generation of students to perceii e, tlie “voice” 
of all the Catholic centuries, the incarnation of the spmt of 
the Middle Age and of Florence, Landor acknowledged in 
him only a man of exti-aorduiary genius, who had indulged 
m the Inferno m a great deal of vindictive ferocity, and in 
the Pa? ad ISO of barren theological mj sticism Hai mg no 
sympathy for the Gothic in liteiature, that is to sa}^, for 
the fantastic, the imreasonahle, and the grim, Landor 
collects for superfluous and somewhat tedious reprobation 
examples of these qualities finm Dante He asserts an 
extravagant disproportion hetv een the good and the had 
parts of his work, and fads to do justice oven to that 
unmatched powei which Dante exhibits m every page, 
and which Landor lumself shared with him m a remaik- 
able degree, of striking out a visible image m words 
sudden, massive, and decisive Lut all this and more 
may be forgiven Landor for the sake of such criticism 
ns he devotes to those parts of Dante which he does 
admue On the episode of Piero and Francesca, he has put 
into the mouth of Boccaccio the foUov mg comments — 

Pet) a) ca The thirty hues from Pd io senti, are unequalled 
by any other contmuous thirty m the whole dommions of 
poetry 

Boccacio Give me rathei the six on Francesca for if in tho 
former I find the simple, vigorous, clear narration, I find also 
what I would not wish, the features of Ugolmo reflected full 
in Dante The two characters are similar m themselves , hard, 
cruel, mflexible, malignant, but, whenever moved, moved power- 
fully In Francesca, with the fimulty of divine spirits, he 
leaves his own nature (not indeed the exact representative of 
theirs), and conveits all his stiength into tenderness The 
great poet, like the ongmal man of the Platonists, is double, 
possessing the further advantage of being able to drop one half 
at hib option, and to lesume it Some of the tenderest on 
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piper have no sympathies beyond , and some of the ansteresfc 
in their intercourse with their fellow-creatures, have deluged 
the world with tears It is not from the rose that the bee 
gathers honey, hut often from the most acnd and most hitter 
leaves and petals 

Qnando loggcmmo il disrnto nso 
Esser baciato di cotnnto amante, 

Questi, che niai dn mo non fia diviso ' 

La bocca mi baci6 tntto tremante 
Oaleolto fh il libro, e cbi lo sonsse 
Qnel giomo piu non vi leggemmo avnnto 

In the midst of her punishment, Francesca, when she comes to 
the tenderest part of her story, tells it with complacency and 
delight , and, instead of naming Paolo, which indeed she never 
has done from the beginning, she now designates him as 
Questi, obe mai da me non fia diviso * 

Are we not impelled to join in her prayer, wishing them happier 
in their union P 

Peti area If there be no sm in it 

Boccacio Ay, and even if there be God help ns ' "What 
a sweet aspiration in each cesnra of the verse ' three love sighs 
(ixt and incorporate ' Then when she hath said 
La bocca mi bacih tntto tremante, 

she stops she would avert the eyes of Dante from her he 
looks for the sequel she thinks he looks severely she says, 
“ Galeotto is the name of the book, ’ fancying by this timorons 
little flight she has drawn him far enough from the nest of her 
3 oung loves No, the eagle beak of Dante and his piercing 
eyes aro yet over her “ Galeotto is the name of the book.” 
“ tVhat matters that ? ’’ “ And of the writer ” “ Or that 

either?” At last she disarms him but how? “27m<daywe 
read no more " Such a depth of intuitive judgment, such a 
delicacy of perception, exists not in any other work of human 
genius 

It IS a part of Landoi’s own delicacy m handling the 
passage that he postpones until another tune the mention 
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of its one flan , nnmclj’' tbo fact that Galcoito is really 
an equivalent for Pandarus Xevt to this example of 
n hat Landor could do in criticism, let us take, also from 
the Pcniamc) on, (in example of nhat he could do in 
allegory This nos a form of composition for Avhicli 
Landor had in general some contempt, espcciaUj nhen, 
as by Spenser, it n as used as a foundation more or less 
shifting and dubious for an independent structure of 
lomauce But the direct and unambiguous use of allegoiy 
in illustration of human hfo and experience he thought 
occasionally permissible, and no one except the object of 
his aversion, Plato, has used it as ivel] Petrarch’s alle- 
gory, or rather dream, in the Pontameron, is of loie, 
sleej), and death It is an example unmatched, as I 
thinlc, in literatuie, of the union of Greek purity of out- 
line ivith Ploientine poignancj' of sentiment The oftener 
ive read it, the more strougl}’- it attracts and holds us b-\ 
the treble charm of its quiet, sober cadences, its luminous 
imagery, and its deep, consolatory ivisdom The thouglits 
and feelings concerning life and the issues of hfe u hich it 
translates into allegorical shape ivill be found to yield 
more and more meaning the closer they aie grasped — 

I had reflected for some time on this subject (the use and 
misuse of allegory, says Petrarch), ivlien, weaned with the 
length of my walk over the mountains, and finding a soft old 
mole-hill coveied with grey grass by the wayside, I laid my 
head upon it and slept I cannot tell how long it uas before a 
species of dream or vision came over me 

Two beautiful youths appeared beside me, each was 
winged, but the wings were hanging down, and seemed ill 
adapted to flight One of them, whose voice was the softest I 
ever heard, lookmg at me frequently, said to the other, “ He is 
under my guardianship for the present , do not awaken him 
with that feather” Methought, onheanng the whisper, I saw 
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wmtlljing liKr Uip fcitlicr of "in nmxr, nntl (hrn (Iio arrow 
jf'clt — llip wliolp of if, orrn fo (lip point , nllhongh lie cimcd 
it in '^i.cli n miiiner tint il mr difncnlt nt firfl fo diroovrr inoro 
flnn ft jnlm r lengfli of it flie rc-t of the islinfl (nntl the i\liolc 
of flip larb) wn*: beliind lii‘< nnrlp< 

*'Thi< ftnflipr nrxTr nwnbon^ nnj one," rejilicd lie ratber 
p"ftihntlr, " but it brings more of oonfidpiit Fccurit 3 , nntl iiioro 
of cbeiT-bpd dmms tbnn you, ■witliout me, nro cnpiblo of 
iminrtinp ” 

‘‘BpiIfo," ftntivprcd fbe gentler, " none if leti inclined to 
qiinrirl or di=tpiito tlnn I nm IffnnF r-liom you Imvc wounded 
gncvou'ly call upon me for Fiiccmir, but ro little nm I diBpotcd 
fo fbwart von it is seldom I ventnro to do more for flicm tbnn 
to wbi'per n few words of comfort in passing JTow ninny 
reproaclics on fbeso occasions Imae been cast upon mo for 
indilTircnco nnd infidclitv ' Xearly as mnny nnd nearly in fbo 
same terms ns upon you ’’ 

" Odd tnougb tbat we, 0 sleep ' should be tbougbt so 
nlikc’’ said Ijovo contemptuously “ Yonder is bo who bears 
a nearer resemblance to you , tbo dullest Imre observed it " 

I fancied I turned my eyes to avboro lie avns pointing, nnd 
saw nt n distance tbo ligiiro bo designated Jlennwliilo tlio 
contention went on uninterruptedly Sleep was slow in nssert- 
ing bis power or bis benefits Loro recapitulated them, but 
only tbat bo might assert bis own nboio them Suddenly bo 
called on me to decide, nnd to choose iny patron Under the 
influence, first of tbo one, then of the other, I sprang from 
repose to rapture , I alighted from mplurc on repose, nnd know 
notavliicb was swcotosU Loro was very nngry with mo, nnd 
declared be would cross mo tbrongboiit tbo wliolo of my 
ciistence. Wliatcver I might on other occasions have thought 
of Ins a cracity I now folt too surely tbo conviotion tbat ho 
a\ ould keep liis word At last, boforo tbo close of tbo alter- 
cation, tbo third genius bad advanced, and stood near us I 
cannot tell bon I knew him, but I know him to be tbo genius 
of Doatb Breathless ns I was at beholding bim, I soon 
became familiar with bis features First they seemed only calm , 
presently they became contemplative, and lastly beautiful, 
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tlioso of tbo Graces tbomsolvos oro less regular, less harmonious, 
loss composed Love glanced at him nnsteadil}', ivith a counte- 
nance in which there was somewhat of anviely, somewhat of 
disdain, and cned, “ Go anay 1 go away ! Nothing that thou 
touchest lives " 

“Say rather, child 1“ replied the ndiancing form, and ad- 
vancing grow loftier and statelier, say rather that notliing of 
beautiful or of glonous lives its own true life until my wing 
hath passed over it " 

Love pouted, and rumpled and bent down with his fore- 
finger the shtr short feathers on his arrow-head, but replied not 
Although ho froumed worse than over, and at me, I dreaded 
him less and less, and scaicely loohcd toward liini The milder 
and calmer genius, the third, in proportion ns I took courage to 
contemplate him, regarded me with more and more complacency 
Ho hold neither flower nor arrow, as the otheis did, but throw- 
ing back the clusters of dork curls that overshadowed his 
countenance, ho presented to me his hand, openly and benignlj 
I shrank on lookmg at him so neai, and yet I sighed to love 
him He smiled, not without an expression of pity, at per- 
ceiving my difBdeuco, my timidity, for I lemembercd how soft 
was the hand of Sleep, how warm and entrancing was Love's 
By degrees I grew ashamed of my ingratitude, and turning my 
face away, I hold out my arms and felt my neck within his 
Composure allayed all the throbbmgs of my bosom, the coolness 
of freshest morning breathed around, the heavens seemed to 
open above me, while the beautiful cheek of my dehverer rested 
on my head I would now have looked for those others, but, 
knowmg my mtention by my gesture, he said consolatorily, — 
“Sleep IS on his way to the eaith, where many are calhng 
him, but it IS not to them he hastens , for every call only 
makes him fly further off Sedately and gravely as he looks, ho 
IS nearly as capricious and volatUe as the moie arrogant and 
ferocious one ’’ 

“ And Love," said I, “ whither is he departed P If not too 
late I would propitiate and appease him ” 

“ He who cannot follow me, he who cannot overtake and 
pass me,” said the gemus, “is unworthy of the name, the 
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mo I Rlonoii'i in cirtli o' lien on Looli. up ' l/orc ii yonder, 
and rcidy to receno thee ’ 

I loohed , llio cirth im under me , I nn oitl^ the cknr 
blue fhy, nnd romcthing brighter nbovc it 

Hie be ire: on its titlc-jngc the il.itc IS3“ 
llcfon.' tho Iwjok njiiKun-d n grcnl clniigo Imd come o\cr 
I^undors hfe Ho Imd ijaul fironcll to Ins beiuliful 
liomo nt 1 ic'ole, bud turned Ins bick upon Ins dnldron , 
uprooted buustlf from nil Ins hou^Lbold jdcnsnrcs nnd 
occupations, and come back to luc nlono m Lnglnnd 
In n poem introduced into tho Poifam ron itself, m urlncli 
tbo?c idexsua'S nnd occupations are more full} described 
than in nni other of Ins writings, he looks upon them 
alrcadj as things of tlic past Tho piece is nomuially 
(juolcd 1)} IJoccaccio as the work of an Italian gentleman 
forced to lca\ c Ins country , it is real!} nn address a\ ntlon 
b} Lnndor from I'nglnnd to his }Oungcst son “Carlino ” 
To this second disniption of his liomo Landor Imd been 
forced bj renew cd dissensions a\ ith Ins anfo Tho Ficso- 
lan household liad in tnilli been below tho surface no 
liannonious or arcll-ordcrcd one A husband absorbed 
in bis o\ni imaginings, n anfo moro ready to make herself 
agrccablo to anj ono else limn to her husband, children 
dciotedly loacd, but none Iho lessalloiicd to run wild, 
here arcrc of Ihcmsohcs elements enough of domestic 
shipuTCck Add to this that Landor’s oivn occasional 
bursts of passion arould seem to hni o mot more than their 
iimtcli in Jlrs Landor’s persistent petulance of opposi- 
tion Tho immecbato cause of his doparturo ho himsolf, 
and at least ono fnondly anhicss, alleged to have 
been the language repeatedly, and m tho face of all 
remonstrances, addressed to him by bis u ifo in presence 
of the cluldiou This Landor had felt to bo alike 
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men had come to him to seem more strong than -was de- 
sirahle to publish. In the coarse of the for narro'aer 
argument to ivhich his present Leffejs are directed Landor 
finds occasion for these estremelv characteristic ohserva- 
tions on the national and religions characteristics of the 
TV elsh to Tivhoiru after his prolonged Tints at Llanhedr, 
he feels more kindly non* than of yorcj in comparison with 
those of the Irish — 


In the Irish we see the fire and Tivacty of a sonthem people 
their language, their rehgion every thought is fidl of imagei 
They have heen, and ever must he, idolaters Do not let then 
good clergy he angry -nth me for the earpression I mean no 
harm hy h Firmly do I helie-e that the Almighty is too 
mercifcl and tco wise for anger or displeasure at it "Wonld 
one of these kmd-hearted pnests be surly at being taken for 
another" Certainly not and qui‘e as certainly the 3Iaker of 
mankind will grac ously accept them grabrude, whether the 
ofiering te laid in the temple or on the turf, whether m the 
enthusiasm ot the heart befce a heauhfcl image erpreising 
lo-e and henigniw, or, without any Tirble ohjeet, m the ok-’k 
and desa*t air 

The IVehaman h Senous, concentrated and mowi'e , easily 
cfTeuded, no*’ easily appea^^d, strongly eacted by rehgioas 
Zeal, but there is melancholy lu the luusiLk of hie mind. Cim- 
menau trk-nm is hanging st 11 about his cbarac'‘er , anlbis God 
1? the Gci of tn. mj-crn n and the s‘o*zr 

One nor? eqr''lla ch mctenstic qno‘at on '’nd we rr’v 
rl se *he A '** ^ c. C w 

The B :nop cf Lend n groaned at an acyraon in Irda^d 
zri. a ho — lo’e cne it was indc.-d A c’c'gyriian wa^ comp;;'! d 
hy tne seve- y cf Fc-*une, cr, more Chr; ,auly sp^alurg, b\ 
the wihs and ma’ c nc-^- 0*“ Sah.r, to s.e his s^a wo-k la 

i 3 ga-’— n 

Had th ng'-* Tv-'e-end barn pa'* d my bon eadv in *' 
ta'-u -'u c~ li*’' I" Ac w-enmr tne chan, s are .ha* h^ wc_’i 
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have found me doing the same thing, and oftentimes moro 
unprofitahly, that is, plantmg trees from rvhich some other 
tviH gather the fruit "Would his mitred head have turned 
giddy to see me on a ladder, pruning or grafting my peaches P 
I should have been sorry for it, not being used to come down 
until my work was over, even when visitors no less illustnous 
than the nght reverend baron have called on me But we 
have talked together m our relative stations, I above, they 
below 

Besides this, Landor contnbuted m 1837 to Leigh 
Hunt’s Monthly Beposiiory a senes of dialogues and letters 
called High and Low Life vi Italy, which are good in 
proportion to their gravity , the majority, being facetious, 
arc somewhat forced and dreary A rare volume, and one 
much cherished by the lovers of Landor, is that which hir 
Ablett prmted for pnvato diskibution m this same year 
1837 It contains a hthograph from Count d’Orsay’s 
profile of Landor drawn m 1825 , a dedication or inscrip- 
tion two pages long, and m the most mincmgly ceremo- 
nious vein, to hire Ablett by her husband, and a selection 
from the Conversations and other fugitive pieces which 
Landor had contnbuted tovanous penodicals smce his visit 
to England five years before , besides some extracts from 
Leigh Hunt, and one or two effusions which appear to be 
hlr Ablett’s own 

Lastly Landor prmted, stiU m the autumn of 1837, a 
pamphlet m rhymmg couplets which he called A Satire 
on Satirists, and Admonition to Deti actors This is an 
attempt m a manner of wnting which he had abandoned 
since boyhood, Landor had allowed himself for once to be 
imtatedby areview , an attack, namely, on his scholarship 
(accompanied, it should be said, with general cnticisms of 
a laudatory kind) which had appeared m Blaclncood 
He now indulged, clumsily it must be confessed, m the 
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remonstrated willi him on Ins Satire, tho least offended 
Among other things, Lnndor had referred to his own 
lines on the Shell, from Gelt), as hcuig “tho bar Ironi 
winch "Wordsworth drew his wire *’ in a nearly analogous 
passage of the Excursion Wordsworth denied any con- 
scious imitation It ma} at this point not bo without 
interest to compare Laudor’s original Imes, tho best know n 
in all his poetrj, with those in which they wore thus 
echocil bj his brother poets, accidontally, it seems, by 
Wordswoith, and aiowcdly by B3ron In tho original it 
IS tho sea n} mph who proposes tho shell as an appropriate 
forfeit to bo paid bj her to Tamar if ho beats her m 
wrestling — 

But I have Einnona bIioHs of pearly Lno 
tVitbm, and they that Instro lm\o imbibed 
In tho Sun's palace porch, where, when unyoked, 

Ilia chanot wheel stands midway in tho wave, 

Slinko one, and it awakens , then apply 
Its jwliaht lip to yonr attontivo oar, 

And it romonihers its august abodes. 

And murmurs as tho ocean murmurs there 

BjTon’s lines m tho Island compare the subdued sound 
of the sea at sunset with that to bo heard in the shell , and 
it IS of a piece with Ins usual stringing carelessness of tho 
“ murmurer " of one lino is made to “ rare ” three Imea 
further on — 

Tho Ocean scarco spoko louder with his swell 
Than breathes his mimio murmurer in the shell, 

As, far divided &um his parent deep, 

Tho sea horn infant cnos, and will not sleep, 

Eaising his little plnmt m voin, to rave 
For tho broad bosom of lus nuremg wave 

Wordsworth turns the phenomenon to account for the 
purposes of a fine metaphymeal and didactic metaphor. 




CHAPTER YIL 


LIFE AT BATH — DRAilAS— HELLLVICS — LAST FKrtT — 
DRY STICKS 

(1837— 186S ) 

Dubixg tlie two unsettled years that followed bos return 
to England, Landor, as we hare seen, continued to write 
as industriously as ever Neither is there perceptible in 
the works so produced the shadow of any severe inward 
struggle or distress Eid Landor then really, we cannot 
help asking ourselves, feel very deeply the breaking up of 
his beautiful Italian home or not 1 A few years before 
he could not hear his children to he out of his sight even 
for a day , did he suffer as we should have expected him 
to suffer at his total separation from them now ? 

The poem of which mention has been made in the last 
chapter treats of their pleasures and occupations at the 
Ydla Gherardesca in a tone of affectionate, but by no 
means inconsolable, regret Another retrospective piece 
written at Torquay m 1837 touches on the same matters 
m a still hghter strain. A brief and probably some- 
what earher Fai swell to Italy, in blank verse, is a 
good deal graver in its tone , but the only instance, ex- 
cept once or twice in his letters, m which Landor 
wntes of his changed life m a strain at all approach- 
ing despondency, is in the following set of verses 
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composed on one of lus iDirfhdajs , rerses ■whicli happen 
also to he among his best , classically simple and straight- 
fonvard in thought and diction, and in cadence nnusnally 
full and solemn — 

Tlie day re*-tinis, my natal day. 

Borne on the storm and pale with snow. 

And seems to psV me why I stay, 

Stnchen hy Time and bow’d by iVoe 

2Iany were orce the fnends who came 
To wish me joy, and there are same 
tVho wish it now, bat not the same. 

They are whence faends oaTi never come, 

27or are they yon mv love wncchr o’er 
Cradled in innocence and s’eep , 

Yon smile into my eyes no more, 

Yor see the bitter tears they weep 

The same question which we have thus been led to ask 
ourselves as to the depth or lack of depth in Lander’s 
private and domestic feehngs, seems to have been addressed 
to him in person by some friend about this tune Here 
IS his replv — 

So, then, I feel roi deeplv* if I did, 

I shonld have seited the pen and pierced therewith 
The passive world ' 

And thus rnon reasonest ^ 
iVell has^ then known the lover’s no' so well 
The pc>e‘’s heart while that heart bleeds, the hand 
Presses it dose Gnef must nm on ard pass 
Into rear ITemorv’s more quiet shade 
Before it can compose itself m song 
He who IS agonized and turns to show 
His agony to those who sit aronnti, 

Se-res the naa m vam thoaght, fanev, power, 

Eesn bacA into his bosom , all the strength 
Of genms cannot dra— them in*-o light 
From itnder mastering Gref, bat hlemoiy. 
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As a cnncal re2e>±:oa, oi general applnxtion- there is 
Justice in the ihcngh: here expressed ■nth so mnch grnce- 
fclness and precisien bar as salving the paint raned 
in. rebhon to Landor s crm character, the answer can 
hardhr be taken as snSnent. "VTe nns^remeniher on the cne 
hand that his prmciples. bcth in lire and literature, tenied 
to~rards the suppression and control of eraction radier than 
toTrards its minlgenre and display In Me his ambincn 
was to walk ‘'with Epicnms on the righr hand and Ep.c- 
teMs on the left in iiteiatnre. to attain the talanra and 
self-goremance of the Greeks- Ecr the forraer eScM, 
Landor s character nnfirted him, his temperament was 
too strong frr his philosophy , m the latter enort he snc- 
ceeded, and a parr of the pemhar quahty of Ms wnrirg 
proceeds from its enpressnon of the most unpetncns feelmgs 
and judgments in a style of cl.ascim.1 sohnety and reserve 
Bat stormy as was Landor's natnre upon the surface, 
we may stiil doahr whether irs depths were ever so 
strongly mowed by the things of real life as by the things 
of imagination. The bitterest tears he shed would seem 
hy his own confession to have been those which were 
drawn &om him, not by the sorrows and estrangements 
of his own experience, but by Eowmg passages of htera- 
ture, and the misfortunes of old-worid heromes and heroes 
'' Meet things,"’ he writes to lady Bl'^ssmgton, ‘ are real 
to me except realities.” The realities mcreorer which 
did aSect bim were chieSy the reciiries cf to-day, and 
not those cf yesterday or t>morrow A wrench once 
made, a tie once broken, he could accommoda'-e himself 
without too much suSermg to the change Xerther 
the sense of continuity nor the sense of responsibility 
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m liuman relations seems to have been practically very 
strong m hum The injury done to his children by 
leaving them subject to no discipline at such an age and 
in such surroundings, Tvould appear hardly to have 
weighed on Landor’s mind at all, and that it failed to do 
so IS, I think, the most senous blot upon his character. 
His own answer would have been that to separate the 
children from their mother would have been cruel, and to 
let them continue witnesses of her altercations with him- 
self, impossible The visits which as they grew up they 
came at long intervals to pay him m England, were at first 
ardently anticipated, but faded to load to any relations of 
close or lasting sympathy In all that concerned thou 
matenal welfai'e, he had m the meanwhde shown himself 
as unreservedly generous as ever Landor’s estates of 
Llanthony and Ipsloy were yielding at this tune upwards 
of three thousand pounds a year, of which mortgages and 
insurances absorbed every year about fourteen hundred. 
Out of the romamuig sixteen hundred a year, he had 
been in the habit dunng his life at Ipsley of spending 
altogether not much over six, allowing the balance to 
accumulate for the benefit of his younger chddren When 
ho left Eiesole, he dispossessed himself, m the interest of 
his eldest son Arnold, of his property in the villa, with 
its farms and gardens, which of themselves were almost 
sufficient for the support of the femdy At the same 
time he made over to Sirs Landor two thuds of the 
mcome which he had been accustomed to spend while 
they were all under one roof, reservmg to hunself the 
other thud only, that is about two hundred pounds a 
year Emdmg this after a year or two’s experience m 
England msufficient, he allowed himself as much more 
out of the share hitherto suffered to accumulate for the 
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} ounger cluldron, making four liuudred pounds a yeai in 
alL On Hus income Landor lived, and was perfectly con- 
tent to live, in tlie solitary homo which he had by this 
time made for himseK m a Bath lodging 

His sohtudo was not morose or devoid of consola- 
tions In Bath itself ho found friends after his own 
heart, and first among them Colonel, afterwards Sir 
"Wilham, Hapier, the historian of the Penmsulai'W’ar, with 
whom for years it ivas Landor’s habit to spend a part of 
almost every day He enjoyed moreover the tender 
regard and devotion of his wife’s niece, Teresita Stopford, 
afterwards Lady Charles Beauclerk, as well as of another 
yoimg lady, Rose Payntor, now Lady Sawle, a connexion 
of the Ayhuer fimily, whose name and hneage revived 
old days and old afiechons m his mind He was 
accustomed durmg the either part of his Bath hfe to pay 
visits nearly every year to a certam number of chosen 
friends, and most regularly of all to Lady Blessington. 
Throughout the long stnun and fever of her bnlhant, 
irregular social career at Gore House, beset by cares and 
crowds, and hard pressed by the consequences of her own 
and D’Orsay’s profusion, this lady never lost the avarmth 
and constancy of heart which so rarely accompany 
promiscuous hospitahty, yet anthout which hospitahty is 
but dust and ashes She taught Landor to regard Gore 
House as a kind of second home, and he came to entertam 
quite a tender feehng for the room which was always kept 
for him there, and especially for a certain hlao and a 
certain laurel that used to come into blossom about the 
time of his yearly visit At Gore House he made, and 
from time to time refreshed, an acquaintance with many 
of the most distmguished men of the then nsmg generation. 
His closest friends of that generation were Forster and 
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Dicbeas "srlio attaoied themselves to him, the former 
especiaUv, wth an enthusiastic v-armth of admiration and 
regard Besides Ladv Blessingtorij vre find Xandor in 
the hahit of paving visits to his old friend Henyon at 
TTimhledon, to Johns Hare, novr installed as archdeacon 
at the tamilv hvmg of Hnxstmonceanv, to Ahlett in 
"Wales, to Lord Xngent near Avleshnry to Sir "Wiliiam 
hfoIesTTcrth at Pencarrovr, to his brother Eohert m his 
heantifal rectory at Birhnghani. to his sisters at "Warrrich, 
and to his vrife’s sisters at Eichmond. 

"Wherever Landor vent he made the same impression, 
vhich vas that of a Mng and a hon among mem In ap- 
pearance he had gained greatly vuth age As sturdy and as 
fiotid as ever, he vas nov in addition heantifnlly venerable 
BLs hold and been grey eyes letamed all their pover, his 
teeth remained perfectly strong and vhite, hut his fore- 
head had become bald and smgularly imposing, high- 
vaulted, broad and foil beneath its thick vhite fringe of 
lacfcvard-fioving harr Every man’s lace, as has been 
truly said, is in great part bis ovn making, and tbe 
characters vhich tune had impnnted on Landors vere 
not those of his tiannent bursts of fury, but those of his 
habitual moods of lofty thought and tender feeling All 
the hues of his countenance vere large and, encept vhen 
the fit vas upon him, full of benignity his smile especially 
hemg of an menpressible sveetness TTts movements vere 
correspondmgiy massive hut at the same time clumsy , 
not, of course, vuth the clmnsmess of ill breeding, but 
rather vuth that of annlessness and mefficiency The 
physical signs of the unpractical man vere mdeed all of 
them vntten upon Landor He had short arms, vith 
constramed movements of the elhovs, and even vhen 
his fists vere clenched m viath, there vas a notieeahle 
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relaxation alwnfc tlio thumbs, a thing never yet seen to 
accompany tenacity of practical vnll or tact in practical 
dcahnga. Ho Tvould put his spectacles up over his 
forehead, and after oversettmg everything in the wildest 
search for them, submit himself with desperate resig- 
nation to their loss. In travelling he would give him- 
self worlds of trouble to remember the key of his port- 
manteau, but utterly forget the portmanteau itself, and 
when he discovered that he had lost it, he would launch 
out into an appalling picture of the treachery and depravity 
of the railway officials concerned, and of their fathers and 
grandfathers to the remotest generation Hext, after a 
moment’s sdence, the humourous view of the case would 
present itself to him, and he would begin to laugh, qmetly 
at first, and then in louder and ever louder volleys, until 
the room shook again, and the commotion seemed as if it 
would never stop These tempests of hiLmty seemed to 
some of Landor’s friends almost as formidable ns the 
tempests of anger to which he contmued to be subject at 
the suspicion of a contradiction or a shght But both 
were well worth undergoing for the sake of such noble 
and winning company as was that of Landor m his 
ordmary moods Then not only was his talk incomparably 
nch and full, it was dehvered with such a courtly charm 
of manner and address, such a rotundity, mellowness, and 
old-world grace of utterance os were irresiatible His 
voice, especially m reading aloud, was as sympathetic as 
it was powerful, “fibrous m aU its tones, whether gentle 
or fierce,” says Lord Houghton , deep, nch, and like the 
noblest music, “ with a small, martificial qmver striking 
to the heart,” adds another witness who by-and-by attached 
herself to the grand old man with a fihal devotion, and 
who has left us the most hfe-like as i\ ell as the most affec- 
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tionate portrait of kun during these years ' His pronuncia- 
tioa of certain -^ords -was that traditional in many old 
English f amd ies , “ yaller” and “layloch ” for yeUom and 
lilac, ‘'goold,” "Eooni,” and “ vroonderful,” for gold, 
Home, and ironderful 

Even at his •mldest, Landor’s demeanour to his pet 
animals famished assurance enough that his fury aras 
much more loud than deep, and that the quahty most 
rooted in his nature uas its gentleness Dickens has 
hest embodied this impression in his character of ]\fr Boy- 
thom in BleaL House, arhich is draun, as is uell known, 
from Landor, with his mtellectual greatness left out TTe all 
remember how Mr Boythorn softly caresses his canary with 
his forefinger, at the same time as he thunders out defiance 
and revenge against Sir Leicester Dedlock, “He brings 
actions for trespass , I hung actions for trespass He hnngs 
actions for assault and battery , I defend them, and con- 
tinue to assault and batter Ha ' Ha ' Ha ' ” Landor’s 
great pet in these days was not really a canary, but a 
yellow Pomeranian dog, all Tivacity, affection, and noise, 
who was sent him fcom Fiesole m 1844, and became the 
delight and compamon of his fife With “Pomero” 
Landor would prattle in Enghsh and Itahan as affectio- 
nately as a mother with her child Pomero was his dar- 
ling, the wisest and most beautiful of his race , Pomero 
had the bnghtest eyes and the most woonderfiil yaller tad 
ei er seen. Sometimes it was Landor’s humour to quote 
Pomero m speech and writing as a kind of sagacious 
eldei brother, whose opmion had to be consulted on all 
subjects before he would deliver his own This creature 
accompanied his master wherever he went, barking “ not 


1 Sec Prefatory Note, No 10 
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fiercely, but finmliaTly ” at fnend and stranger, and 'vrlien 
they came in, rronld eitlier station himself upon his 
master’s head to ivatch the people passing m the streer, 
or else he curled up m his basket until Landor, in talk 
■with some visitor, began to laugh, and his laugh to grovr 
and grow, uhen Pomero uould spring up, and leap upon 
and fume about him, barkmg and screaming for sj-mpathy 
until the ivhole street resounded. The tvro together, master 
and dog, vrere for years to be encountered daily on them 
■walks about Bath and its vicmity, and there are many 
who perfectly well remember them , the majestic old 
man, looking not a whit the less impressive for his 
rusty and dusty brown smt, his bulging boots, his 
rumpled hnen, or his battered hat , and his noisy, soft- 
haired, qmck-glancing, inseparable companion. 

Landor’s habits were to breakfast at nine, and "wnte 
prmcipaUy before noon. ^His mode of "wnfang -was peculiar , 
he would sat absorbed m apparently vacant thought, but 
inwardly giimg the fimshmg touches to the verses or the 
periods which he had last been maturmg while he walked 
or lay awake at night, when he -was ready, he would 
seize suddenly on one of the many scraps of paper and 
one of the many stumps of swau’s-quiU. that usually lay at 
hand , and would -write do^wn what was m his head hastily, 
m his rough slopmg characters, sprawlmg or compressed 
according to the space, and dry the -written paper m the 
ashes. At two he dmed, either alone or m the company 
of some smgle favoured fnend, often on viands which he 
had biTTigelf bought and dressed, and -with the accompani- 
ment, when the meal -was shared by a second person, 
of a few glasses of some famous vintage from the fiimily 
ceUar In the afternoon he -walked several miles in all 
weathers, liavmg a speaal preference for a village near 

s 2 
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TVitli scrernl of the younger poets and men of letters of 
those days, Landor’s prompt and cordial recogmhon of 
literary excellence had put him on terms of the iiiendhest 
correspondence and regard. But his fnends of Ins own 
standing were heginning to fall about him fast 

We hurry to the nrer wo must cross. 

And swifter downward every footstep wends , 

Happy who reach it ere they coant tho loss 
Of half their faculties and half their friends ” 

Thus Landor had written m Ins ode to Southey m 1833 
Six years later Southey’s mind had suddenly given way, 
and m 1843 he died, the name of Landor having been 
one of the last upon his bps while a glimmering of con- 
sciousness remained to hum Of the vanons tributes to his 
memory which Landor wrote at the time, that m the 
form of a vision, heginning 

It was a dream, ah ' what is not a dream ? 

IS conspicuous for its beauty, singularitv, and tender- 
ness Lrancis Hare had died lu middle age at Palermo 
three years earher Landor’s next great loss was that of 
his dear friend and lojal admirer Ablett, who died m 
1848 Trithm two years followed the death of Landor’s 
brother Charles, and almost at tho same time that of 
Lady Blessington The long-impendmg crash had at last 
overtaken the establishment in Gore House, the house 
itseK had been sold with all its contents and adjacenaes , 
Count d’Orsay had followed the fortimes of Louis Hapo- 
leon to Trance, whither Lady Blessington soon went also, 
and where she died in 1850 at St Germain Again 
Landor has commemorated his affection and his sense of 
his loss m his best vein of graceful and meditative verse 
It had been one of Landor’s great consolations during a 
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portion of ])JB life at liath tliat Madame dc ^Vlolandc had 
hccn living in that citj -,vith her grandchildren In 
/iiignst, 1851, fihc too died in France It vas just 
forty-five years since he had -wnUcn his lament for the 
necessity ivhich forced them to part in the days of their 
early passion — 

lanthc, tliou art called across the sea, 

A path forbidden, me ' 

lict ns quote in this connexion, not any of the eommem- 
morativo lines ivhich lyandor ivrote on receiving the neivs 
of her death, hut rather those other verses of grave 
self-confidence and assiu ed appeal to the ages with which 
it docs not appear precisely at what date, he set a fitting 
and final seal on the poetry referring to this episode of 
his life 

Woll I lomombor how you smilod 
To SCO mo vmlo your namo upon 
Tho Bofb Boa-Band 0 / what a child ’ 

You thinl you’re wnhny upon stone ' 

I have Binco wnlfcon what no tide 
Shall over wash away, what mon 
Unborn shall road o’or ocean wide, 

And And Inntlio’s nnrao again 

All those deaths would naturally have prepared Landoi’s 
mind for his oivn, had ho stood m need of such prepara- 
tion But ho had long faced that contmgency with the 
saino composnio inth which others are encouraged to face 
it in BO many of his tender and heroic admomtions Of each 
snccossivo hiifliday as it came round ho felt as though it 
might natuiallyho his last It was on the mormng after 
his sovonty-fiflh that ho wrote and lead aloud hefoie 
hioakfnsl those ImCs which ho nfteiwaids prefixed to the 
voUuuo called Last Fi mi — 
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1 Etrovo vntb none, for nemo •was worth mv Elnft, 
yatnre I loved, and, ncit to nature Art , 

I warmed bo'h hands before the fire of lift. , 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart 

Infinitely tondimg seemed lus dignified, resigned an- and 
lioantifnl manly TOice to the girlish liiend whom he at this 
time called danghter, and tvlio 1133 standing hy as he read 
and ■when he saw how he had brought the team into her 
eyes, the old man came across and patted her shoulder, pay- 
ing, “ 3Iy good child > I really think you love your father 
almost as well as Pomero does " But the summons to depart 
was destined to come to many another yet of those dear 
to Landor before it came to himself Wi thin three years 
after the losses last mentioned, there followed those of his 
sister Elisabeth and of Ins ever-faithful fhend, the accom- 
plished and pure-hearted Juhns Hare By Ins bps, as hy 
Southeys, Lander’s was one of the last names ever spoken 
Xest went Kenyon , and next, having hved beyond the 
common age of his kind, died Pomero, leaving the daily 
footsteps of the old man more alone than ever 

But it 13 tune that we should go hack, and acquaint 
onisclvcs ■with the nature of the work in hterature which 
Landor had been domg durmg tins long antnmn of his 
life m England. His whole hteraiy career may best, I 
think, be divided into three periods , the first of twenty- 
six yeais, firom 1795 to 1S21 , the second of sixteen, from 
1S21 to 1S37 , and the third, incredible as it sounds, 
ngam of twenh-six, from 1S37 to 1863 The first period, 
as we have seen, "was one of experiment only partially 
fehcitons, experiment chiefly in the highest kmds of 
poetrv and in the senons employment of Latm for the 
purposes of original modem 'wntmg , its pnncipal achieve- 
ments are Gtlir, Cauni Julian, and the hhjha Heioica 
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The second ponod, from 1821 to 1837, that is from 
Landor’s forty -sixth jcar to his sixty -second, is the period 
of his central and greatest ivork, consisting chiefly of 
dramatic or qiiasi-dramatic imtings m prose , its pnnci- 
pal achievements are the Imagtnai ij Convei sahons, the 
Examination of ShaLsgieaie, Peiicles and Aspasia, and 
the Pentamei on The third penod, upon irhich we have 
now entered, mcludea all the rest of Ijandor’s hfe from his 
sixty-second year to his eighty-eighth (1837 — 1863), and 
IB one of miscellaneous production m many kinds of writing, 
■with a preponderance on the whole of verse From com- 
position in one form or another Landor never rested long 
Ho declared over and over again his unalterable resolution 
to give up writing, sometimes m a fit of disgust, sometimes 
lest as he grew older his powera should fad him unawares 
But such resolutions were no sooner made than broken 
Ho worked now to satisfy his own impulse, now to please 
a friend who was also an editor In all his hterary 
undertakings throughout this third penod, ho was in the 
habit of actmg on the advice and with the help of Mr 
Forster , ad'nco generally discreet, and help at all times 
ungrudging The misfortune is that this most unselfish 
of fnends should have proved also the least self-foigetful 
of biographers, and the least capable of keeping his own 
services m the background 

LandoFs first important pubhcation durmg the Bath 
penod was in the form of dramatic verse Bemg laid up 
with a sprained ancle, he occupied himself with com- 
posmg first one play and then another on the story of 
Giovanna of Naples In reality that story is as dark 
■with cnme and uncertamty, and os hghtning-ht "with 
flashes of romance, and with the spell of beauty accused 
yet worshipped, as is the story of Mary Queen of Scots 
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liersclf Landor’s lersioii of it corresponds to none that 
■vNill te found in histones “ I am a homblo confonndor of 
histoncal facts,” he ivntcs “ I hai o usually one lustory 
that I have read, and another that I have invented ” It 
■was like Ins chivalry that ho as a matter of course took 
the favoumhle vieiv of the queen’s character, and like his 
hatred of the Romisli pnesthood that ho made the court 
confessor, Fra Rupert, the villain of his plot and the 
contnvor of the murder of the queen’s husband. The first 
of his two plaj 3 Landor named after the victim of the 
murder, Andrea of Hungary , the second after the queen 
herself The volume appeared in 1830, with a pio- 
logue in verso addressed to his young friend “ Rose,” and 
an mtimation that the profits of the sale were intended 
to bo handed over to Grace Darhng From first to last it 
was Lander’s habit thus to destme to some chantablo 
object the profits which in perfect good faith, and m 
defiance of reiterated experience, his imagmation in- 
variably anticipated from the sale of his works 

Within a couple of years Landor had written and pub 
hshed separately yet another play, which completed this 
Neapolitan trilogy, and w'hich he called after the name 
of the nllain Fra Ruperi The scenes of this tnlogy are 
as deficient in sustained construction and dramatic se- 
quence as Count Julian itself. They are pitched m a 
lower key, and -written with more variety of style, 
than that unmitigated and Titanic tragedy The cha- 
racter of the young king, -with his boorish trainmg and 
his chivalrous nature, from the neglected sod of which 
aU the latent virtues are drawn forth by the lo-vung 
wisdom of Giovanna, is a new conception excellently 
worked out The figure of Fra iJupert, on the other 
hand, and that of Rienzi, seem to me types somewhat 
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Ijoyisli and ovorcbargod, tlio one of bnital coarseness and 
brutal craft, tire otlior of the demoialization consequent 
upon the exorcise of unhnntod power Among the fonu- 
nmo personages we find, as alwaj's in the work of Landor, 
the most beautifully conceived traits of great-hearted sweet- 
ness and devotion , varied, however, in hghter moments 
with others like the following — 

Any one now wonld say yon thongbt me bandsomo, 

exclaims Piammetta to Boccaccio , a royal prmcess, be it 
remembered, to a clerkly and comtly poet Taken as 
coUectious of separate scenes, those plays, unsatisfactory 
as plays, are full of fine feeling, and of sohd activity 
and ingenuity of conception A cunous pomt in re- 
lation to the second of the three is that it bears m 
some pomts of plot and situation a remarkably close 
resemblance to a tragedy on the same subject pub- 
lished anonymously fifteen yearn before under the title 
of Count Aic^zi This piece when it appeared had by 
some been taken foi the work of Bjnon, and foi a 
few days had been on that account in much demand Its 
leal author had been no other than Landor’s own biothoi 
Robert When the resemblance was brought to Walter 
Landor’s notice he seemed utterly unable to account for it, 
having to the best of his knowledge never either seen or 
heard of Count Aiezzi But he was subject to forgetful- 
ness equally complete when, after the lapse of a few 
yeais, passages of his own writmg were recited to him , 
and the impression retamed by Mi Robert Landor was 
that his brother must have road his play when it first 
appeared, and forgetting the fact afterwards, preserved 
portions of it in liis mmd by an act of purely unconscious 
recollection In conduct and construction, mdeed, the 
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plays 'untten lij Eoliert Landor arc better tban anj by 
lus illustrious brotber There Avas mucli in couiuion 
betiveen the two men Eobert Landor bad nearly overj - 
thing of Walter except the passionate eneig} of bis 
temperament and bis gemus He was an admirable 
scholar, and m bis dramas of Count Ai ezzi, Tltc Earl of 
Biccon, Faifh'e FraitrJ, and Tlic Funfman, and bis di- 
dactic romances, Tltc Fountain or Aiethuta and the Faini 
oj Seriorius, be shows bimseK master of a sound English 
style and a pure and vigorous yein of feeling and mi en- 
tion Personally, be was the prmce of gentlemen , of a 
notably fine presence, taUer tban Ins eldest brotber, and 
of equally distmgmsbed bearmg, without bis brother’s 
mascibihtics He bad the same taste for seclusion, and 
bved almost unknown at bis beautiful rectory of Birbng- 
bam, contented with lus modest private fortune, and 
spendmg on chanty the entire mcome of lus bvmg After 
the brothers had parted m 1816 at Como, a coldness had 
arisen between them, and it was only now, when the 
elder had returned to England, that they i\ ere agam on 
the old terms of mutual affection and respect 

Soon after this trilogy it would appear that Landor 
wrote the last of his complete plays, the Siege of Ancona 
This subject, with its high-pitched heroisms, its patriotisms 
and mvmcibibties, suited Landor well, and the play, 
although the least noticed by his cntics, is I think upon 
the whole lus best I do not know whether it was of 
these four dramas and of Count Juhan m especial, or of 
aU Landor’s dramatic and quasi-dramatic wntmgs to- 
gether, that Mr Browmng was thinking when a few years 
later he dedicated to Landor, as “ a great dramatic poet,” 
the volume containing lus own two plays of Luna and the 
SouVb Ti agedij The letter written by the elder poet m 
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acknowledgment of tins tnbute from tlie younger is so 
cliaractenstic alike of lus gemol fhendlmess to ins brotlier 
authors, and of the broad and manly justice of his ha- 
bitual criticisms both on himself and otheis, that I cannot 
deny myself the pleasure of quoting it 

Accept my thanks for the nchest of Easter offerings made to 
any one for many years I staid at home last evening on pur- 
pose to read Lm la, and if I lost any good music (as I certainly 
did) I was well compensated in kind To-day I intend to 
devote the rainy hours entirely to I7ie SouVs ISagedy I 
wonder whether I shall find it ns excellent as luria Ton have 
conferred too high a distinction on me m your graceful inscnp- 
tion I am more of a dramatist m prose than in poetry My 
imagination, like my heart, has always been with the women, I 
mean the young, for I cannot separate that adjective &om 
that substantive This has taught me above all things the 
immeasurable superiority of Shakespeare His women raise 
him to it I mean the immensity of the supenonty, the 
supenonty would exist without I am sometimes ready to 
shed tears at his degradation m Comedy I would almost have 
given the first jomt of my fore-finger rather than he should 
have written, for instance, such trash as that in the Ttco 
Gentlemen of Verona His wit is pounded, and spiced, and 
potted, and covered with rancidity at last A glass of cham- 
pagne at Moh&re's is very refreshmg after this Bntish spint 
Go on and pass ns poor devils ' If you do not go far ahead of 
me, I will crack my whip at you and make you sprmg forward 
So to use a phrase of Queen Elizabeth, 

“Yours as you demean yourself," 

W Landoe 

Returning to the years 1839-42, Landor m this in- 
terval, besides bis trilogy of plays, published m hir 
Forster’s review, and at bis request, Criticisms lu his 
ripest and soundest vein, on Theocritus, CatuHus, and 
Petrarch , and by the advice of the same fnend withheld 
from publication a reply to an adverse review of the 
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Fentameron ■wluc'h lie at the tune, apparently in error, 
attributed to Hallam In this reply Landor had hoth 
defended and supplemented the vieir of Dante u-hich he 
had put forward in the Decameron, and had m his 
grandest manner set forth "what he conceived to he the 
qualifications necessary for the nght appreciation of that 
master — 


Mr Landor has no more questioned the sublimity or the pro- 
foundness of Dante, than his readers will question whether he 
or his critic is the more competent to measure them To judge 
properly and comprehensively of Dante, first the poetical mind 
18 requisite , then, patient industry in explonng the works of 
his coutemporanes, and in going back occasionally to those 
volumes of the schoolmen which he dormant m the libraries of 
his native city Profitable too are excursions in Val d’Amo and 
Yal d’Elsa, and in those deep recesses of the Apennines where 
the elder language is yet abiding in its rigid strength and fresh 
austerity Twenty years and unbroken leisure have afforded to 
Mr Landor a small portion of such advantages, at least of the 
latter, a thousand could pour none effectually into his periu- 
sum vas 

In the three or four years following the production of 
these plays and criticisms, Landor was occupied almost 
entirely in preparmg for press, with the indefatigable help 
of Mr Forster, a collected edition of his writings It was 
m 1846 that this edition at length appeared It con- 
tained the whole mass of Landor’s work compressed into 
two tall volumes m royal octavo, with the test printed in 
double columns , an unattractive and inconvenient arrange- 
ment The principal novelties m the collection were, first, 
the supplementarv Contcrsatiom recovered from the Light- 
hearted custody of hir YTilhs, together with othera 
written during the last fifteen vears, forty-two m all , and 
nest the Hellenics, consisting of translations into English 
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blank veisOj nndertaken in tbe first instance at tbe sugges- 
tion of Lady Blessingtonj of those IdyTlia of Inndors 
m Ijatin the first edition of which hid been printed 
at Oxford in 1814, ?nd the second at Pisa in 1820, 
together with some others written origmally m PngligE 
The dedicatiODS of the ongunl Convei nations were not re- 
printed, several of the patriots and hberators to whom 
they were addressed having in the interval precipitated 
themselies in Lander’s esteem fiem the pmnacle of 
glory to the abyss of shame To the two volumes was 
prefixed instead a bnef inscription addressed in terms of 
grateful affection to Jubus Hire and John Porster , to the 
latter of whom a second address m verse brought the book 
to a dose. 

So vast and so diversified a mass of energetic thinking 
and masterly wntmg it would wi thin the compass of any 
other two volumes be hard to find But one whole class of 
Landors work, and his own favourite class, had found no 
place in them, T mean his work m Latin, and accordingly 
he next set about collecting, correcting, and in part re- 
writing his productions in that language, both prose and 
verse By dint of infini te pains and zeal on his own part 
and on that of !Mr Forster, this final edition of his Latm 
writings was got through the press m 1847, m the shape 
of a sninll dosely printed volume called Poemafa et In- 
stripiiones In the meantime a few lovers of poetry had 
been much struck by the choice and singular quahty 
of the Hellenics Landor was encouraged to repnnt 
these poems separately and m the course of this same year 
they were issued by the house of 3Ioxon, with additions 
and revisions, in one of those small volumes in green doth 
which the muse of Iffr Tennyson has so long made welcome 
and familiar to our eyes 
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Tlie massive individuality of Laudor’s mind was accom- 
panied, as we have seen, hy a many-sided power of historical 
sympathy, which made him at home not m one only hut 
in several, and those the most dissimilar, ages of the past 
The strenuous gravity and heroic independence of Puritan 
England had entered mto his imagmative being, as well 
as the contented grace and harmomous self-possession of 
ancient Hellas But of all things he was perhaps the 
most of a Greek at heart Has freedom from any tmcture 
of mysticism, his love of unconfused shapes and outlines, 
his easy dismissal of the unfathomable and the unknown, 
and steady concentration of the mmd upon the purely 
human facts of existence, its natural sorrows and natural 
consolations, all helped him to find m the life of ancient 
Greece a charm without alloy, and m her songs and her 
philosophies a beauty and a wisdom without shortcoming 
Adequate scholarship, and a close hterary familiarity with 
the Greek wnters, foitified this natural sympathy with 
the knowledge which was wontmg to Keats, whose 
flashes of lummous and enraptured insight mto tilings 
Hellemc are for want of such knowledge lackmg m 
coherency and m assurance Landor on his part is with- 
out Keats’s gift, the born poet’s gift, of creative, imtaught 
fehcity m epithet and language , Ins power over language 
18 of another kind, more systematic, framed, and regular 
But m dealmg with thmgs Hellemc Landor strikes gene- 
rally with complete assurance the true imaginative note 
This 13 equally the case whether, as m Foidet, ami 
Aqmsia, and m his dialogues of ancient philosophers and 
statesmen, he makes the Greeks themselves extol the 
glones of then race, or whether he trusts the exposition 
of those glories m the moutlis of modem speakers, as 
when Jlichelangelo is made to re min d Tittona Colonna 
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of tlie conquests of the race in war and art, of Salanns 
and the P> ometJieiis of ^schylus, together — 

The conquerors of kings until then omnipotent, kings -who 
had ti-ampled on the toivers of Babylon and had shaken the 
eternal sanctuaries of Thebes, the conquerors of those kings 
bowed their olive crowned heads to the sceptre of Destiny, and 
their tears flowed profusely over the immeasurable wilderness 
of human woes 

Hear, agaui, how Alfieri is made to correct the false 
taste of another Italian poet m his description of Pluto, 
and to draw in its place the true Greek picture of that 
god and of his kingdom 

Does this describe the brother of Jupiter P does it not rather 
the devils of our carneval, than him at whose side, upon 
asphodel and amaranth, the sweet Persephone sits pensively 
contented, in that deep motionless quiet, which mortals pity 
and which the gods enjoy, than him who, under the umbrage 
of Elysium, gazes at once upon all the beauties that on earth 
were separated by tunes and countries Helena and Eriphyle, 
Polyxena and Hermione, Deidamia and Deianini, Leda and 
Omphale, Atalanta and Cydippe, Laodamia, with her arm 
around the neck of a fond youth, whom she still seems afiuid 
of losmg, and apart, the daughters of Niobe, though now in 
smiles, still clingmg to their parent , and many thousands 
moie, each of whom is worth the dominions, once envied, of 
both brothers ? 

Landor was a less nccomplislied master in verso than 
prose, and we liaidly find in the Hellemcs anything 
equal to the lovely mterlinked cadences, and the assured 
imagmative ease and justice, of passages like this "What 
we do find is an extreme, sometimes an excessive, 
simphcity and reserve both of ihythm and language, 
conveying, m many uistances at least, a dehghtful 
succession of classical images, images not only lucid 
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in themselves, but more lucidly and intelhgibly con- 
nected than had been Landor’s ivont in bis carber 
namtne poetr} The Hamadri/ad and its sequel, 
Aeon and Rhodope, of which no Latin original had been 
first composed, these with Enallox and Ctjmodamcia are, 
I think, the choicest ci.ample3 of the i cm , one or two of 
the others, such ns the Altar of ModcHy, had better have 
been left m them ongmal Latm The gem, however, 
of the volume, is to my mind not any one of mythologic 
tales or idjls, but the following bnef, exqmsitely 
wrought scene of household mourning The husband, 
Elpenor, stands by the bedside of the wife, Artemidora, 
and speaks — 

“ Artermdorn ' Gods invuible, 

Whilo thou wert lymg fnmt along tbe conoh, 

Have tied the sandals to thy slender feet, 

And stand beside thee, ready to convoy 
Thy weary steps where other nvers flow 
Befreshing shades will waft thy weariness 
Away, and voices like thy own come near 
And nearer, and sohcit an embrace ” 

Artemidora sigh’d, and would have prest 
The hand now pressing hers, bat was too weak 
Ins stood over her dark hair unseen 
'Whilo thus Elpenor spake He lookt into 
Eyes that had given light and life erewhile 
To those above them, but now dim with tears 
And wakefulneas Again he spake of joy 
Eternal At that word, that sad word, joy. 

Faithful and fond her bosom heaved once more 
Her head fell back and now a loud deep sob 
Bwell’d through tho darken’d ohamber, ’twas not hers 

Landor can never have seen those beautiful and charac- 
tenstic works of Attic sculpture, tho funeral monu- 
ments m which tho death of the beloved is shadowed 
forth m a group representmg, only with a touch of added 

o 
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eolemtiity in tlie expressions, his or her preparations for 
departure upon an ordinary journey or an ordinary day’s 
■wnrk But his poem is conceived in the very spirit of 
those sculptures Like all his best ivork, it has to be read 
repeatedly and slovly before it will be found to have 
yielded up the full depth and tenderness of its meanings 
The beauty of the dying woman unphed, mot descnbed , 
the gentle deahngs ivith her of the unseen messenger of 
the gods who has placed the sandals about her feet in 
sleep , the solicitude of the husband, who as long as she 
breathes will speak to her only words of comfort , his 
worship, which when he would tell her of the voices that 
will gleet her beyond the tomb, can find no words to express 
their sweetness except by calling' them “like her own,” 
the pressure with which she would, but cannot, answer 
him, the qmver of the heart with which she expires 
upon the mention and the idea of joy — for what are those 
unknown and uncompamoned joys to her ? — the bursting 
of the fioodgates of his gnef when there is no longer any 
reason for restraining it , these things are conceived with 
that depth and chastity of tenderness, that mstmctive beauty 
in pathos, which Landoi shares with none but the greatest 
masters of the human heart If we are to let ourselves 
notice the presence of imperfections or mannerisms m 
so beautiful a piece of work and of feelmg, it will be to 
pomt out the mode (habitual with Landor) m which the 
pronouns are made to do more work than they can well 
bear m the words “ those above them,” meaning the eyes of 
Elpenor, now, at the moment of the description, occu- 
pying a position above those of his wife, masmuch as she 
IS lymg on the sick-bed and he standing over her This 
18 an instance of Landor’s habit of excessive conden- 
sation , just as the last lines contam an mstance of his 
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of needlessly avoiding, in narrative, the mam fact 
of a situation, and relatmg instead some result or con- 
comitant of the situation from "which the reader is 
r8q[uired to infer its mam fact for himself 

To this 1847 edition of the Hellenics Landor prefixed a 
dedication in capital letters, which is a monument at 
once of the magmficence of his prose style and of the 
sangume political enthusiasm "which remamed proof m 
him against every disenchantment. The hheral Cardmal 
Mastai had 3 UBt been elected Pope as Pio Nono, and for a 
moment the eyes of all Europe "were turned m hope 
to"wards the ne"w pontiff To hun accordingly Landor 
inscnhed his hook After a contrast of his opportumties 
and his purposes "with those of Loms Phdippe, the mscnp- 
tion concludes — 

Cunning is not "wisdom, prevancation is not pohoy, and 
(novel as the notion is, it is equally true) armies are not 
strength Acre and Waterloo sho'w it, and the flames of the 
Kremhn and the sohtudes of Fontainblean One honest man, 
one "Wise man, one peaceful man, commands a hundred milhons, 
"Without a baton and "without a charger He -wants no fortress 
to protect him he stands higher than any citadel can raise 
him, brightly conspicuous to the most distant nations, God's 
servant by election, God’s image by beneficence 

The events of the next few years re-vived m Landor all 
the emotions of his earher manhood The year 1848 
seemed to him like another and more hopeful year 1821 
The prmciples of popular government and of despotism 
once more encountered each other in the death-grapple 
The struggle "was sharper than the lost had been , a greater 
number of tyranmes reeled and tottered, and for a longer 
time , hut the final defeat was, at least it seemed to be, 
not less crushmg, nor the final disappointment less com- 

o 2 
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plete Against the lenegadoes of liberty, such as the Pope 
himself and Lotus Xapoleon, there -u-ere no hounds to 
X>andoi’s indignation By the ahihties and friendliness of 
the latter he had been in personal intercourse at Gore 
House quite tron, and foreseeing after the revolution of 
1848 that he vould soon he called to the absolute govern- 
ment of his country, vras nevertheless inclined to heheve 
in his integrity of purpose But the first shot fired against 
repuhhcan Pome m the name of repuhhcan Prance and 
by the authority of her President “ parted us,” as Landor 
vrrote “for ever,” and the verses in irhich Landor hy- 
and-hy denounced the refusal of the right of asylum to 
Kossuth seem by them concentrated fire of scorn and in- 
dignation to anticipate the CHiahments of Tictor Hugo 
Kossuth, llanin, Hazzmi, Garibaldi, Turr, these, and 
especially Kossuth, are the great heroes of Landor’s ad- 
miration novT He irrote a small, novr almost undis- 
coverahle, volume of Jtalirs m lerse, besides several 
nev pohtical Conte rcat ion? , of Ganbaldi mth Hazzini , 
of King Carlo-Alherto "with the Princess Belgioioso, 
and others agam of reactionary cardmals and ministers 
vath each other. Even after the movement of 1848 
and 1849 had been for the time being diverted or utterly 
suppressed, Landor continued to be much preoccupied 
vuth questions of pohey and government In 1851 he 
published a senes of letters on priestcraft and ecclesi- 
astical organization, entitled Fopeiy, Biifuh and Foieign, 
and about the same time a senes of ten Lettet s to Oo - 
dinal Wiseman In 1854 the approach of the Cnmean 
var gave nse in the old man, novr m his eightieth year, 
to reflexions on the necessity of curbmg the povrer of 
Russia , on the possibihty of reconstituting the kingdom 
of Poland , and on the sagacity and probable achievements 
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of Louis ITapoleoiij in -wliom lie for a short time ex- 
perienced a brief return of confidence These reflexions 
he cast into the shape of Letio s, untten nominally by an 
American tmTelhng m England to a friend at home, and 
dedicated to IMr Gladstone, with the words, “ Sir, of all 
whom we have been tnistmg, you alone have never 
deceived us Together with the confidence, the power of 
England is in your hands May those hands, for the 
benefit of your country and of the world, be as strong as 
they are pure ” 

Three years later Landor addressed to Emerson a bnef 
letter, the essence of proud urbanity and compendious force, 
in which he rectified several of that writer’s observations 
concemmg himself m the Englvih Ttaxts, and took oc- 
casion, amidst other strokes of the most serene auto- 
biographical candour, to state exactly his sentiments in 
regard to tyrannicide Aiter spoakmg of Alfien, Landor 
goes on — 

Had he been hving m these latter days, his bittemeBS would 
have overflowed not on Prance alone, nor Austna in addition, 
the two beasts that have tom Italy in pieces, and are growling 
over her hones, hut more, aud more justly, on those constitu- 
tional governments which, by abettmg, have aided them in their 
ingressions and incursions We Enghsh are the most censur- 
able of aU The mmistera of England have signed that 

Holy Alliance which dehvered every free State to the domi- 
nation of arhitmry and irresponsible despots The mimsters of 
England have entered more recently into treaties with usurpers 
and assassms And now, forsooth, it is called a^sasnnation to 
remove from the earth an assassin , the assassin of thousands , 
an outlaw, the subverter of his country’s, and even of his own, 
laws The vahant and the wise of old thought differently 

Backed by their authoiity, Landor goes on to contend 
that tyrannicide mvolves less misery than war, and to 
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acknowledge that he for one holds and ever will hold that 
“ the removal of an evil at the least possible cost is best ” 
Some time before this, m 1853, two new volumes 
of Landor’s wntmg had been put forth One was 
simply a detached repnnt of those of his imaginary con- 
versations in which the speakers were ancient Greeks 
and Eomans Coniei sationt, of the Gieehs and Romans 
the volume was called, and its dedication to Charles 
Dickens, m which he congratulates his fnend above all 
things on his labours “m breaking up and cultivatmg 
the unreclaimed wastes of humanity,” is another example 
of the combmed warmth and heartiness of his friendships 
and the catholic justice of his appreciations Landor’s 
second volume of 1853, m appearance uniform with the 
last-named, was called by him The Last Flint off an Old 
Ti ee It was dedicated to the IMarchese d’Azegho, and 

to the title-page was prefixed that quatram of Landor’s 
upon his seventy-fifth birthday, which I have already 
quoted (p 183) It contamed eighteen new Come; saiiowa, 
most of them modem and pohtical, besides a number of 
the prose pieces published dunng the past six years in 
pamphlets and newspapers Tliese included, besides the 
pieces of which mention has been made already, an evi- 
dence of Landor’s undecaying feehng towards the memory 
of Southey, m the shape of a remonstrance addressed to 
Lord Brougham on the pubhc neglect both of that memory 
itself, and of the person of the poet’s surviving son Of 
himself Landor in this letter gives the monumental and 
just descnption — “I claim no place m the world of 
letters , I am alone, and wdl be alone, as long as I hve, 
and after ” The poetry which concludes the volume of 
Last Fnnt is, Landor says, “what I wish the prose could 
have been, mostly panegyrical , ” it consists, that is to 
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say, m gieat part, of “epistles” and otlier pieces ad- 
dressed in the spirit of ihendly discussion or more fnendly 
praise to his comrades and juniors m the craft of letters 
Last of all came five detached “ scones ’’ in verse on the 
subject of the Cenci , scenes ivritten not in rivalry, still less 
in any implied depreciation, of the work of Shelley, bnt 
Bunply takmg up the theme afresh, os it were by a different 
handle and from a different side 

The two dramatic dialogues in Last Fruit , — those of 
Leonora di Este, the beloved of Tasso, with Tasso’s con- 
fessor, and of Admiral Blake ivith his brother Humphrey, — 
areamong the finestLandoreverwrote, the modempohtical, 
whether laudatory or satmc m then purport, are for the most 
part tedious enough A long conversation between Landor 
himself and Archdeacon Hare, repi'esented as taking place 
m the course of a walk at Hurstmonceaux, is the ripest 
and most mterestmg of that class which began thirty years 
before with the first dialogue of Johnson and Homo 
Tooke The discussion turns almost entirely on tech- 
mcal points of English hterature and the English lan- 
guage In it among other things Landor resumes, de- 
fends, and illustrates those principles of spelling which he 
had founded long ago on analogy and on the study of the 
early Enghsh writers, and which he had insisted on actually 
putting mto practice, to the distraction of his printers, 
in a large proportion of his published writings Most of 
his readers had been accustomed to regard his usage m 
these matters as mere mnovations dictated by arbitrary 
whim. Landor showed that he was guided not by whim 
but by pnnciple, and denied that his changes were inno- 
vations at all He knew that the current practice of any 
age in Enghsh spelhng was purely a matter of accident 
and custom , and to the accident and custom of his own 
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age he refused to how m cases where he found those of 
another to he preferable He drew up lists of those words 
which he found habitually spelt by any of the earher 
writers, firom Chaucer down, in a manner more consistent 
with denvahon, with sound, or with analogy, than by the 
modems Thus a regard to derivation made bun write 
exdame, proclame, si) ategcm, instead of exclaim, proclaim, 
stratagem, a regard to sound, /ore«, son an, tnten, instead 
of foreign, sovereign, inter , to analogj’, embassador, or else 
why embassy 1 receit, or else why deceit and conceit 1 
g) andor or g) andour, or else why honour, labour, and not 
honneur, labeur, and so on with the rest 1 Fidelity to the 
spoken sound also made Landor banish the termination ed 
from the preterites and past participles of verbs ending 
with sibdant, or soft labial or guttural, consonants, and 
write v!i«7if, d)opf, lookt, instead of wished, dropped, 
looked In this last usage Landor was followed by the 
brothers Hare and by many of those on whom the Hares 
had influence , including, as we aU know, no less a 
master than Mr Tennyson Custom, reasonable or other, 
has proved too strong to peld to others of Landor’s proposed 
refoims But for the student it is not easy to find better 
reading, a more instructive array of mstances, or a more 
pomted and clenchmg method of presenting arguments, 
than are contamed in his discussions on these mechanical 
and technical matters of language Landor hated to 
be confounded with the so-called phonetic reformers of 
speUmg, as Hartley Colendge first, and afterwards one or 
two others, had confounded him In this matter as in 
others he regarded himself essentially as a conservative, 
and all he proposed was to select for mutation and revival 
such portions of the practice of the best writers, from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries, as seemed on 
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eiammatioii to bo most correct and rational From the 
orthography of words the discussion passes on to the 
words themselves, and we find Landor inveighing in his 
most vigorous vein against the colloquial corruptions which 
he conceived to be de filin g every day the fountams of his 
mother tongue “ Humbug ” was a word which he barely 
agreed to tolerate, for “pluck,” “sham,” “traps” 
(meaning luggage), “giant trees," “monster meetings,” 
“pahny days,” and many other phrases of contem- 
porary slang or contemporary fine wnhng, he had no 
toleration whatever He felt hie a sentmel keepmg 
guard over the honour and integrity of the Enghsh 
language And for such a post no man was better fitted 
either by knowledge or reflection So massive and minute 
a hteiary acquamtance with his mother tongue, combmed 
with so jealous and sensitive an instmct in its verbal 
cntioism, have probably never existed in any other man 
Kor was there ever a tune when a sentinel was more 
needed Even men of genius and of just populanty, a 
Carlyle, a Dickens, a ITacaulay, had each m his way 
accustomed the millions of English-speaking and Engbsh- 
reading men to find them language forced mto all manner 
of startling or ghttenng usages, of extravagant or unqmet 
forms and devices There were few ivTiters, and of these 
Landor was the foremost, who adhered to a classical regu- 
lanty of language and to a classical composure and restramt 
of style Landor was rigorous in rejectmg from his voca- 
bulary aU words but such as had stood the test of time 
He was perhaps the most exact of all English writers m 
observing the Ian s of logical and grammatical construction. 
His style was not founded on that of any master, but 
mcluded, both in vocabulary and in structure, the 
resources of aU the best English prose writers, from Sn 
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Thomas Browno and jMilton to Horace Walpole and Lord 
Chesterfield He Avas not given, except for special pur- 
poses, to the use of strong monosyllables, or of the curt 
Teutomc English ivhich has been brought into fashion in 
our own time, but preferred mther, though not pedantically, 
the polysyllabic articulation of words derived from the 
Latin 

In all tins, however, Landor was as a voice crying m 
the Avildemess It is amazing now, and it ivas amazmg 
then, that the grand old preacher should have so few 
listeners The English-readmg pubhc had taken him at 
his word. They left him where he w ns content to remam, 
alone They gave him no place in the world of letters, 
Avhile they exerted themselves to passion over the work 
of scores of lesser men Less attention was paid to him 
in England than in Amenca, where about this time, 1856, 
a Selechon of detached thoughts and sentences from the 
Conversations ivas pubhshed at Boston, with anadnmable 
critical introduction by Mr Hilhard It is incredible, 
but true, that within three years of the pubhcation of the 
Last Flint an elaborate article on English prose style, 
appearing in an English magazine to which Landor was 
himself an occasional contributor, should have actually 
contained no mention of his name at alL This neglect 
did not trouble him m the least, nor did he regard 
with a shadow of envy the applause bestowed on others 
“ Canng not a straw for popularity, and httle more for 
fame,” he simply uttered from time to tune the thoughts 
that were m him m the language which he found most fit 
From a feiv indeed of those who themselves stood nearest 
him in power and art, every such utterance as it appeared 
drew forth a fresh tnbute of homage In 1856 Landor pub- 
hshed m a separate pamphlet (the “proceeds” destined, 
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ns of old, to a specified purpose of clianty), a set of Scenes 
fromihe study, scenes ngam inverse, and agnin draivn 
fearlessly from a domain vliere the greatest had been at 
work before him The subject was Antony and Cleopatra 
“ "What an undaunted soul before bis eighty years,” writes 
Mrs Browning after reading them, “and bow good for 
all other sonls to contemplate.” Still, in the same year, 
be put some of bis most pregnant thoughts on language, 
and especially, strange as it may seem, on the English 
language, mto a dialogue between Alfieri and Metastasio, 
pubbsbed magazine “Do you think the 

grand old wrote that piece just now 1 ” asks Car- 
lyle in a letter written at the time “ The sound of it is 
hke the ring of Eoman swords on the helmets of bar- 
barians 1 The unsubduable old Eoman ' ” 

But alas 1 there came before long news of the old 
Eoman which could not but make those who loved and 
honoured him regret that he had not succumbed earher to 
the common lot Of ah Landor’s wild collisions with the 
world of fact, the most melancholy and the most notorious 
befeU him now m his patnarchal age In 1856, the year 
of the Zeffej to Emeison and the jSceiies /or the Study, 
he had paid one of his now infrequent visits to London , 
had jomed a party of friends at the Crystal Palace, and 
been as vigorous and as whimsical in his talk as ever 
Erom about the beginning of the next year, 1857, 
there seemed to be commg over him a change for 
the worse His letters bespoke both physical decay 
and mental disturbance. Worse followed , it was found 
that he had Jowed himself to be dragged headlong 
mto a miserable and compromismg quarrel belween 
two ladies at Bath One of these was the wife of a 
clergyman, the other a young girl, her bosom fnend untd 
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the quarrel arose, hotli had heen very intimate mtli 
Landor during the last fevr years To the younger he, 
•with his royal and lUYeterate lor e of giYing, had lately 
made over a small legacy in money, which had heen left 
him as a token of friendship hy Kenyon In tlie course 
of the quarrel the elder lady, who had shortly before 
accepted help from the younger out of Landor’s gift^ took 
exception to the nature of her intimacy with the giver 
Landor on his part utterly lost control of himself Kegard- 
ing himself as the champion of innocent youth against an 
ahominahle combination of fraud and calumny, in the 
frenzy of hia indignant imagination he remembered or 
invented aU kinds of previous malpractices against the 
foe He betook himself to his old insane weapons, and 
both in print and -writing launched invectives against her m 
an ultra-Roman taste He wrote odious letteis to her hus- 
band. Legal steps being set on foot to restram lum, his 
unfailing fnend Forster came down to see what could ho 
done By his persuasions, joined to those of Landor’s 
o-wn lawyers, the enraged old man was with chfBculty 
induced to sign an apology, coupled with an imdertaking 
not to repeat hrs offence But Mr Forster had felt, at 
the tune when this engagement was made, that Landor 
could hardly be trusted to remember or observe it Age, 
illness, and indignation bad lendered hun for the tune 
being uncontrollable and irresponsible For the first time 
m more than twenty years he proceeded to act m defiance 
of Mr Forster’s advice m a matter of puhhcation Hhvmg 
recovered from the hostile party m the dispute a number 
of scraps m verse, the least considered and least valuable 
that he had thro-wn off during recent years, he entrusted 
them to an Edmhurgh house to he sent to press, under the 
plea that copies of them were abroad, and would he made 
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public by others if not by him self The volume appeared 
early in 1858, under the title Dry sticks, fagoted by 
W S Lando) , “by the late "W S Landor,” the old 
man had at first insisted that the title should rum The 
book Tvas made up of the recovered scraps and epigrams 
m question , vnth a few others in Latin , besides a reprmt, 
after an “ occultation," as Landor put it, “ of sixty years,” 
of the Poems from the Arabic and Persian j and a number 
of complimentary pieces addressed by various writers to 
himself Unhappily the old man had not been able to 
restrain hiniseK from addmg also, m defiance of his signed 
engagement, one or two of his worst lampoons agamst his 
enemy The enemy seems to have been nothing loth to 
take advantage of the fault, and a smt for damages was 
immediately set on foot Before it came on Landor had 
a stroke, which loft him msensible for forty-eight hours, 
and for some weeks afterwards he hung between hfe and 
death His extraordinary strength, however, earned him 
through, and he came to himself better both in body and 
nund after his ilhiess The tnal was m the meantime co min g 
on at the August assize Practically there could be no de- 
fence , the attacks were on the face of them hbeUous, and 
Lander’s fnends advised him to go abroad, in order if 
possible to protect himself against the consequences of the 
mevitable verdict , first seUmg his personal property and 
pictures, and making a formal transfer of all his real 
property to his eldest son. This was accordingly 
done, and 3 ust before the trial came on the forlom old 
man set out to leave his native land once more 
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Ox Ills Tray to the Comneiit, Landor arrived suddenly at 
!Mr Forster's house, trhere Dickens and some others ivere 
at dinner Dickens left the table to see him, expecting 
natnnilly to find him broken and cast dotviL But the old 
man’s thoughts vrere far array, he seemed as though no 
ugly or mfunatmg reahties had any existence for Inm 
and sat talking in his mos*' genial vein, prmcipally ahout 
Lann poetry “ I rronld not hlot him out in his tender 
gallantry as he sat upon his bed at Forster’s tliet night, 
lor a imlhon of rrild mis'akes at eighty-four years of 
?ge , ” so TTote the manly-hearted and understanding 
mtue^ rrho then sav Landor for the last time This 
iras on the 12th of July, 1S5S The tnal came on at 
Gloucester in the next month, and the jury brought in 
a verdict of 10007 damages against the defendant 

Stricken hut unsubdued, his strength and his intellectnil 
ficnlnes even in s-ome shgbt degree restored, Landor 
had in the meantime travelled, as far as Genoa, n-here it 
mas his mtention to take np his abode Advice vrell 
meant hut injudicious prevailed on him to change his 
plan He pushed on to Fiesole, and rejomed his family 
in the villa vrhich he had once loved so vrell, and mhich 
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it -was just three and lirenty jcirs ago since he liad 
left At first he rccened some degree of contentment 
and 01 en pleasure from Ins return to his old Italian 
home, and it is affecting to read the verses in -which 
the old man’s sense of dignity and high dcseit struggles 
innncihly vath the consciousness of his humihation, and 
he endeavours to find in the charm of his present sur- 
roundings a consolation for his late disasters — 

If I cxloU’d the virtnous and tlio iv5so, 

The bravo and bcantifu], and ■v\oll discern’d 
Tboir features os they Bxt their eyes on mine, 

If I have won a kindness never wooed, 

Could I forcseo that fallen among thieves, 

DcspoQ'd, halt, wounded tramping traflickers 
Should throw their dirt upon me, not without 
Somo small sharp pebbles carefully inclosed ? 

Ilowover, from ono enmo they aro exempt , 

They do not strike a brother, sinking me. 

This breathes o’er mo a cool serornty. 

O’er mo divided from old fnends, in lands 
Pleasant, if aught -without old fnends can plca«c, 

■Whore round tlioir lowly turf built terraces 
Grey olives twinkle m this wmtory sun. 

And crimson light mvosts yon qunmed olilT, 

And central towers from distant -vfllas poor 
Untd Arezzo’s ndgos intervene 

But these consolations -wore not destmed to enduro 
Landor’s fato had still fresh tnals m reserve The 
scandal of the Bath affair made some of his old fnends m 
Florence look coldly on him, and among them the English 
minister, Lord Normonhy At this the old man -was 
-wounded to the qmck, and if the -whole case were not so 
deeply melancholy, we might well smile at the majestic 
document in which he presently reheved his feelings — 


“ MtLobd, — Now I am rccovenng from an illness of severe 
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montlis’ duration, aggravated no little by your lordship’s rude 
reception of mo at the Caacino, in presence of ray family and 
innnmorahlo Morontines, I must lemind you in the gentlest 
terms of the occurrence 

We are both of us old men, my lord, and are verging on 
decrepitude and imbecility, else my note might ho moio ener- 
getic I am not inobservant of distinctions You by the 
favour of a mmister are Marquis of Normanhj', I by the grace 
of God am 

Walteb Savage Tjakdoe 

But worse than any slight inflicted by a minister were 
the crosses which Landor found that he had to endure at 
home Time had done nothmg to diminish, but rather 
everythmg to increase, the mcompatibihties between lum- 
seK and those of his household. By settlement, deed of 
gift, deed of transfer, or otherwise, Landor had now made 
over all his property to his wife and children , the bulk 
of it to his eldest son , and except for a small sum m 
ready money which ho had brought with him, he was 
absolutely dependent upon his family for the means of 
subsistence Doubtless he was a wilful and unmanageable 
inmate in the house to which he had so long been a 
stranger None the less was it the obvious duty of those 
nearest him, and enriched at his expense, either to make 
his life, at whatever cost of comphance and forbearance, 
endurable to him under their common roof, or else to pro- 
vide him with the means of hvmg m his own way else- 
where It seems only too certam that they made no 
senous or patient attempt to do the former , and the latter 
when Landor desired it they dechned to do Pathetic, 
almost tragic, was the portion of the old man in those 
days, a Lear who found no kindness from his own 
Thnce he left the villa with the determination to hve by 
himself m Plorence , but his wish was not mdulged, and 
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tknce he was trought back to the home 'which was no 
home for him, and where he was dealt ■with neither gene- 
rously nor gently The fourth time he presented himself 
in the house of Jlr Bro'wning with only a few pauls 
m his pocket, declanng that nothing should ever induce 
him to return 

hlr Bro-wnmg, an inteiwiew "with the family at the 
villa ha'ving satisfied him that reconciliation or return 
was indeed past question, put himself at once in com- 
mumcation mth Mr Eorater and ivith Landoi’s brothers in 
England The latter instantly undertook to supply the 
needs of their eldest brother dnrmg the remainder of his 
hfe Thenceforth an mcome sufficient for his frugal wants 
was forwarded regularly for his use through the friend who 
had thus copie forward at his need To Mr Browning’s 
respectful and judicious guidance Landor showed him- 
self docde from the first Kemoved from the inflictions, 
real and imagmary, of his life at Eiesole, he became 
another man, and at times still seemed to those about him 
hke the old Landor at his best It was in July, 1869, 
that the new arrangements for his life were made The 
remamder of that summer he spent at Siena, first as the 
guest of Mr Story, the American, sculptor and poet, next 
m a cottage rented for him by Mr Browning near his o'wn 
In the autumn of the same year Landor removed to a set 
of apartments m the Yia Hunziatma in Florence, close to 
the Casa Gmdi, m a house kept by a former servant of 
Mrs Bro'wning’s, an Englishwoman married to an Itahan 
Here he contmued to hve during the five years that yet 
remamed to him Ho was often susceptible, querulous, 
unreasonable, and full of imaginings The Bath trial and 
its consequences pressed upon his mind -with a sense 
of bewildering injury which at times stung him almost to 

p 
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madness The deed of transfer to his eldest son had on 
appeal heen in so far practically set aside, that the damages 
awarded by the jury had after all to be paid, Landor 
■was always schemmg how he might clear his character by 
establishing the true facta of the case , that is to saj'-, by re- 
peating the seK-same charges the publication of which had 
already cost him so much He caused a “vmdi cation” to 
be printed, and mote pressmg ]\Ir Forster to help him to 
get it made public 'Wlioii lus mstances to this effect 
were received with sdence oi remonstrance, he imagined 
grievances agamst even that piovod and devoted fnend, 
and suspended communications •with him for a time The 
delay which ensued m the issue of a now edition of his 
Hellenics, prepared partly before he left England and 
partly whde ho was still at Fiesole, exasperated him 
much as similar delays had exasperated him of old, and 
led, as of old, to the burmng in a moment of irii- 
tation of a quantity of hterary matenals that lay by 
him 

notwithstanding all these private seK-tormentmgs, and 
mdignant lashmgs of the wounded hon m his retreat, he re- 
mamed to his small circle of friends and visitors m Florence 
a figure the most venerable and the most impressive Al- 
though weaker m all ways, he retamed all his ancient dis- 
tmction, and many of his ancient habits He had found a 
successor to Pomero m the shape of another dog of the same 
breed which had been given him by Mr Story The name 
of this new pet was GiaUo, and Giallo became to Landor’s 
last days all that Pomero had been before Landor, who 
m the first two or three of these years at Florence stdl 
contrived to walk to a moderate extent, became known 
to the new generation of Florentmes as the old man -with 
the beautiful dog, il vecehto can quel hel canino He 
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fiequonted too, ngnin, lus old haunts among the picture- 
dealere, and bought out of his slender pittance almost as 
many had pictures as of yore The occasional society and 
homage of some old friends and some new prevented his 
life from being too sohtary The death of Mrs Browning in 
ISGl, and her husband’s consequent departure for England, 
took away from him his best friends of alL Ho had found 
also a great pleasure in the society of a young Amencan 
lady, ]\Iis3 Kate Field, who has given us an affectionate 
portrait of the old man m these dechnmg days. Almost 
toothless now, and partially deaf, his appearance was 
changed by the addition of a flowing and snow-white 
heard This, every one said, made him look more hke an 
old hon than ever, and he liked, as he had always hked, to 
be reminded of the resemblance. He could still be royal 
company when ho pleased He taught his young Amencan 
friend Latm, and opened out for her with dehght the still 
abundant treasures of his mind His memory for now 
friends and for names in general, as well as for recent 
events, had become uncertam, but his remoter recollections, 
his stories, as he used to call them, “ of the year one,” 
wore as vivid and full of power as ever It produced upon 
his hearers an effect almost of awe to hsten to this heroic 
survivor of another age, whose talk, during the last ministry 
of Lord Palmerston and on the eve of the Amencan war 
of Secession, would run on things which he remembered 
under the first ministry of Pitt, or as a child durmg the 
Amencan war of Independence Ganbaldi was the hero 
of his old age as Washington had been the hero of his 
youth He followed with passionate mterest the progress 
of Itahon emancipation He insisted one day that his 
watch should be pawned and the proceeds given to the 
fund m aid of Ganbaldi’s wounded. He was more m- 
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dignant tlian c\ cr mth liis old acquamknce, tho I'l'cncli 
Emperor, for liis treaclierous dealings mth tlie Italian 
nation He ivrote political epigrams in English and 
political odes in Latin, an addiess in English to tho 
feicdians , and in far from faidtless Italian a dialogue 
hetiveen Savonarola and tho Prior of St IMaik’s — the 
proceeds to go, as the iratch had only boon prevented 
by the care of his friends from going, for the benefit of 
Garibaldi’s v minded 

In these days tho books winch tho old man liked best 
to read avere novels, and he got from tho hbrary and read 
avitli delight some of those of Trollope and of his old friend 
G P K James, speaking and writing of the latter m 
particular with an cvtnvagant partiality of praise Ho 
woidd often talk of books, and of tho technical matters of 
language and tho literary art, with all his old mastery and 
decision On such points he was much given to qiiotuig 
the opimon of liis dog Giallo GiaUo, lie said, was tho 
best of critics as wcU as tho most dehghtfid of companions, 
and it vas not “ I,” but “Giallo and I,” uho paid visits 
or entertained a icavs on politics and hteiatiiro Giallo 
V as tho subject of many verses, extemporary and other 
“ Wh} , Giallo,” said tho old man ono dn}', “ your nose is 
hot. 

But ho IS foolish uho supposes 
Dogs are ill that Iiavo hot noses ” 

Hero are some unpublished lines of great feeling, written 
on the same tliemo, vhich I find under date of Aug 1, 
ISCO 

Giallo' I shall not bco thee tload, 

Nor raise a stone abovo thy head, 

I or I shall go some icara before, 

Whom thou wilt leap at mo no more, 

Nor bar! , ns now, to mnko mo mind, 

Asking me, am I deaf or blind 
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Xo, Gmllo, but I filmll bo soon, 

And tbou \nlt Fcmtcb my turf nnd moan 

Humorous denunciations of modern slang nnd modern 
ill-rannncrs formed also a considcnlilo part of Landor’s 
talk in tlicso dajs His own manners remamed, avlnlo 
strengtli avas left, ns fine ns oaer Ho ains full of licnutiful 
complimentary speeclics, of quick nnd graceful retorts, of 
simple old-fnsliioncd presents and attentions lie avould 
nlwaj s sec lus lady friends to tlio door, nnd help tlioin into 
their carnage harc-licadcd If ho accompanied them, ns ho 
sometimes did, on their dna cs, he would nlu ny a take his 
place on the hack seat One dny they were deeply touched 
hy his expression of a avish to dm o up to tho gato of tho 
Fiesolnn aiUn, nnd hy tho look of wistfulncss uhicli camo 
over his nohlo aged face as ho sat m silence, gazing at that 
alienated home for tho last tuuo 

His Amcncan friends before long departed too, and tho 
old mail was left mth loss company than over, except that 
of Giallo, nnd of his oavn thoughts and mcmoncs Ho 
contmued at intervals to take pleasure m the society of 
!Mr Eohert, now Earl, Ly tton, nnd in that of tho son of 
his old fnend Francis Haro, to whom ho had been full 
of kindness and of attention throughout his hoy'hood 
LitUo hy' little tho fire of life sank low or in him He 
grew deafer and deafer, so that at last tho visits of his 
old fnend Kirkup, now also deaf, almost ceased to give 
liim pleasure Ho suffered more and more from cough, 
dimness, nnd dismclmation for food Ho became less 
and less conscious of outward nnd present facts, or con- 
scious of them only for moments of hnef and hnlf- 
heivildered awakening His letters of these years are 
short, and more abrupt than over, though each proposition 
they contain, no matter howtnvinl its subject, is generally 
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Hellenicb is neither in form nor in substance an im- 
provement of that in 1847 It •was four years later that 
there appeared Landor’s nest, and last, volume, the Heroic 
Idyls In the interval he had contributed two or three 
prose dialogues to the Athenceum The Heroic Idyls is a 
volume entirely of verse, about four parts Enghsh and one 
part Latin Besides a number of personal and occasional 
pieces, some ■written recently, and many long ago, m 
Landor’s usual vem between epigrammatic trifling and 
tender gravity, there are in this volume some half-a-dozen 
new dialogues or dramatic scenes m verse, of "which Theseus 
and Hippolyta, and the T> lal of HJschyliis, ate among 
Landor’s very best work in this kind Here, from the 
dialogue of the Amazoman Queen and her Athenian van- 
quisher, IS an example of the poetry which the old man 
was still capable of wntmg at eighty-eight — 

Theseus My CoimtEy shall be thine, and there thy state 
EegaL 

Etppolyta Am I a ohfld ? give me my own, 

And keep for weaker heads thy diadems 
Thermodon I shall never see agam, 

Brightest of nvers, into whose clear depth 
My mother plunged me from her vrarmer breast, 

And taught mo early to divide the w^ves 
■With arms each day more strong, and soon to chase 
And overtake the father swan, nor heed 
Hib hoarser voice or his uphfted wmg 

Let us only add from the He7 loc Idyls a few lines of its 
brief preface, turned ■with Landor’s old mcomparable air 
of temperate and dignified seK-assurance, — 

He who IB within two paces of his nmetieth year may sit 
down and make no excuses , he must be unpopular, he never 
tried to he much otherwise , he never contended with a contem- 
porary, but -walked alone on the far eastern uplands, meditatmg 
and remembering 
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Tlie He) oic Idyls appeared m tlie autumn of 1863, ivith. 
a dedication to Mr Edivard Tmsleton, to iriiom Landor 
had a few niontlis before entrnsted the manuscript of tlie 
volume to be brought home The society of this accom- 
phshed scholar and amiable gentleman was almost the last 
in which Landor was able to take pleasure From the 
beginning of 1864 his infirmities of all kinds increased 
upon him Even after the pubhcation of the Hei oic Idyh, 
he had sent home a new hatch of five short dialogues m 
prose and verse But the end was now fast approaching 
In the nnd-spnng of his eighty-nmth year, 1864, he was 
still able to take a momentary pleasure and interest in the 
T isit of the 3 oung Enghsh poet, hlr Sinnbume, already 
the most ardent of his admirers, and soon to become 
the most melodious of his panegyrists, who had made a 
pdgnmage to Florence on purpose to see the old man’s 
face before he died Except for such transitory awaken- 
mgs, Landor had sunk by the summer of 1864 into 
almost complete unconsciousness of external things He 
could still call his faculties about him for a few minutes, 
to write fragments of verse, or short notes to Mr Brown- 
ing or Mr Forster, but these notes are often mcoherent 
and interrupted During these last months his two 
youngest sons came down from the vfila, and tended with 
kindness the closing hours of their father About the 
middle of September the throat trouble from which he 
had long suffered brought on a difficulty m swaHowmg 
He refused to take nourishment, and sank, after three 
days’ abstmence, m a fit of coughing, on the 17th 
September, 1864 

And so the indomitable spirit was spent at last, and 
the old hon was at rest 
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“ I KE%'ER did a single wise tiling m tlio whole course 
of my existence, although I hare written man} which 
have been thought such,” reflects Landor, m one of the 
scrawled and fagitive confessions of his last years 
Landor's power lay m truth not in doing, hut m thinking 
and saying His strength was not m the management of 
life, hut in the creative and cntical operations of the 
mind Of aU men who ever hved, none furnishes a 
more complete type of what Mr Matthew Arnold, m 
spe akin g of Dante, calls “the horn artist, the horn soh- 
tary , ” the man to he judged not hy his acts hut hy his 
utterances Or if we are to judge these unpractical spirits 
hy their acts also, hy them outward ns well as hy them 
inward manifestations, then the test which we apply must 
he the test not of success, hut of intention. It is not in 
them nature to he successful , it was in Landor’s nature 
least of all Dashed hy his volcanic temperament 
and his hhnding imagination mto collision with facts, 
he suffered shipwreck once and again. But if we 
apply to his character and career the measure not 
of results, hut of intention, we shall acknowledge in 
Landor a model on the heroic scale of manj nohle 
and manly virtues He had a heart mfimtely kind 
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aud tender Ills geuerosit}* Mas rojal, delmte, neicr 
liesiLating In his pndc there iras no morosoness, in his 
independence not a shadow of jcalons}' Prom spite, 
meanness, or unchantahleness ho wis utterly c\cmpt 
Ho was loyal and doaoted in friendship, and what is 
riro, at least as prone to idealire the a irtiies of his fnends 
as the a ices of lus enemies Quick as aa as his resentment 
of a shght, his fiercest mdignations were never those which 
he conceia ed on peisonal grounds, but those anth which 
ho pursued an injustice or an act of craicltj’, nor is there 
aa anting an element of nobleness and chivalry m even 
the anldest of his broaches with social custom He 
was no less a worsluppcr of tnio greatness than he was 
a dospiser of false. Ho hated nothing but t j raiina and 
fraud, and for those his hatred was implacable His 
beanng under the consequences of his own impracticability 
aaas of an adrainblc courage and equanimity True, ho 
did not learn by experience , but then neither did he 
repine at misfortuuc ^Vnother man conscious of his 
intention^, and reaping the reward ho reiped, would 
haa*e never ceased to complam Landor wore a bra\o 
face always, and after a catastrophe counted up, not his 
losses, but his consolations, his “ fehcities,” reckoning 
among them even that sure symptom of a wholesome 
nature, the constant pleasantness of his nightly dreams 
There is a boyishness about lus outbreaks from first to 
last At the worst, he is like a land of gigantic and 
OljTnpian schoolboy , a nature passionate, unteachable, 
but withal noble, courageous, loving-heirted, bountiful, 
wholesome and sterling to the heart’s core 

But it IS the work and not the hfe of a man like 
Landor which m reahty most concerns us In his work, 
then, as it seems to me, Landor is a great and central 
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artist m lus rnothor tongue, and a great creative master of 
histone sentiment and of the human hcait He is at the 
same time a great cntic — I use the -word in its natural 
sense, the sense in ivhich cnticism is distinguished from 
creation — a great cntic of life , a masterly, if occasionally 
capncious, cntic of hterature , a striking, if impulsive and 
impetuous, cntic of history and government 

The causes of his scant populantj’’ are not difiScnlt 
to discern. His thoughts were not of a nature especially 
to stir his oivn or any one time He was indeed the 
son of hiB age m his passion for hheity, and m his spint 
of humanity and tenderness for the dumb creation , and 
his imagmative instmct and imaginative longings in the 
direction of ancient Hellas ivere shared by the general 
European culture of his time. But for the rest he ranged, 
apart from the passions or the tempests of the hour, among 
the heroic figures of the past and the permanent facts and 
experiences of life He “ivnlked along the far eastern 
uplands, meditatmg and remembering , ” and to the far 
eastern uplands those who could walk ivith him must 
brace themselves to mount Even then, there are 
difficulties arising fiom that want of consideration 
and sympathy in I.andor for his readers of which 
I have spoken He sometimes puzzles us for want 
of explanations, and often fatigues us with mtrusive dis- 
qmsitions These, however, are the imperfections of a 
great master, and the way to coimteract them is by pro- 
viding the student with help where help is wanted , by 
selection above all, and in the next place by occasional com- 
ment or introduction. A selection or golden treasury of 
Londor’s shorter dramatic dialogues, edited withsucli helps 
for the reader aa I suggest, would be, as was said long 
ago by Julius Hare, “one of the most beautiful hooks m the 
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language, tliat is to say in the v’orld-’’ From the longer, 
the discursive dialogues, perhaps the only selection pos- 
sible for jKipularuse vould he one on the principle adopted 
by ^Ir Hilliard — a selection that is, of detached sentences 
and sayings. These form a kind of htenture in vhich 
England since the seventeenth century has not been 
nch 3 and from the conversations and other pr^se matings 
of Landor there is to be gathered such an anthology of 
them as the literature of France itself could hardly sur- 
pass If indeed there is any English vmter rvho can be 
compared to Pascal for potrer and compression, for incisive 
strength and imagmative breadth together, in general re- 
flections, and for the comhuntion of conciseness mth 
splendour in their utterance, it is certamly Landor Space 
has failed me to iHustrate or do more than name this 
province of his genius The true Landonan, no douht, 
mil prefer to dig these jetrels for himseK firom their sur- 
roundings — surroundmgs sometimes attractive and some- 
times the reverse ; hut true Eandoxiaus may a*- present 
he counted on the fingers, and I speak of vhat has to 
he done in order to extend to mder circles the knov- 
ledge of so illnstnous a master 

In calling him a great artist m English letteis, I 
refer rather to his prose than to his verse He vas 
equally at home, as I began hy saying, in both forms, 
but it 15 in prose only that be is at bis best 
He bad hrmseK no lilusions upon ibis pomt, and consis- 
tently declared, at least after he had applied himself to 
the Imogivary Coi rertoiiop^, that poetry vras his amuse- 
ment prose his proper study and business Again “ the 
only thing vhich makes me rmagme that I cannot he a 
very had poet, is that I never supposed myself to he a 
verv good one That vhich essentially distingm5h<^s 
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i)octr^ from projo ib the presence of two insep'irablc ele- 
ments in jU't proportion, emotion, and the musical rc^nila- 
tion and control of emotion. In the poetn of Landor, tho 
element of control is apt to be in excess , Ins rcises are 
apt to be sedate to the point of tameness As a matter of 
cntical preference, indeed, he preferred tlic poetry of so- 
bnety and restraint to tho poetrj* of a ehcmcnce and of 
enthusiasm “What is there loioly m pootiy imlcss 
there bo moderation and composure 1 ” Well and good , 
but obsen-mg moderation and composure, it is still possible 
to stnka and to maintain the true poetical pitch and 
poetical nng Landor strikes them often, but never, ns it 
seems to me, maintains them long Therefore his quite 
short pieces, ivhether gay or grai e, pieces that express a 
fancy or an emotion with neatness and precision np- 
proaclung the epigrammatic, and mth musical cadences of 
extreme simpbcity, are on the w hole his best His hgbter 
autobiographical verses of all lands, and including those 
•written at greater length in blank a eise or eigbt-syUablo 
rbjmes, contain much, as the reader will hai o percen ed 
bj such specimens os w c bavo been able to give, that is 
m a bigb degree dignified, mteresting, and gracefuL In 
bis loftier flights Landor is admirable and disappomtmg 
by turns In lugb-pitcbed lineal wntmg he 'wrll start 
often with a magnificent movement, — 

Not irDro tint sabmanne 

Gem Lghted city mine, — 

and fall "withm a few lines into a prosaic sedateness both 
of thought and sound In high-pitched narrative or 
dramatic wntmg ho is sometimes more sustamed , but 
when, m i eise, Landor becomes sustamed, be is apt also 
to become monotonous 
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But if L.iudol IS a poot, so far as ooucoriis tho foiiu of 
]ns verso, only of tlio second order, lie is luiquostionably a 
prose ■wntor of the very first “Good prose,” ho 8a}s, 
“ to say nothing of tho ongmnl thoughts it convoys, may 
bo nifimtoly varied in modulation It is only an exten- 
sion of nietios, an amplification of harinonies, of ivhicli 
even tho host and most varied poetiy admits but foir ” 
Landor had too rigid and niochamcal a conception of tho 
laivs of verso , in tho oxlondod lueti’cs and amplified hai- 
moiiios of pioso ho u’as an ovtiuordinary and a noble 
master There ivas not the simplest thing but received 
in his manner of saying it a charm of soiuid ns well as a 
natural and grave distinction of air , there n ns not tho 
most stupendous in tho saying of ivhich ho over allowed 
himself to lose modeiution or control His passion novel 
liurnes him, in pioso, into tho regular beats or egui-dislant 
accents of verso , ho accumulates clause upon clause of 
toivoiuig eloquence, but in tho last clause never fails to 
plant his period composedly and gmcofidly on its feet 
His perfect instinct for tho rhythms and harniouies of 
prose reveals itself ns fidly m throe lines ns m n hiuidied 
It is only a groat lunstoi of prose who could have uaitteii 
tins — 

A bell warbles the more molhlluously m the air when tlio 
sound of the stroke is over, and when another swims out from 
underneath it, and pants upon the element that gave it birth 

Or this 

There are no fields of amaranth on this side of tho grave 
there are no voices, 0 Ehodoph, that are not soon mute, how- 
ever tnneful there is no name, with whatever emphasis of 
passionate love repeated, of which the echo is not faint at 
last 
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But harmony and rhythm are only the superhcial 
beauties of a prose style Style itself, in the full meaning 
of the Tvord, depends upon something deeper and more 
inward. Style means the instmctive rule, the innate pnn- 
ciple of selection and control, hy which an artist shapes 
and regulates every expression of his mind Landor 
was m English prose an artist comparable with the 
highest in them respective spheres , with Milton in 
Enghsh verse, or with Hhndel in music He was as far 
as possible &om seeking after or recommending any of the 
quahties generally denoted hy fine wntmg So far as ho 
sought after or recommended anythmg, it was the study 
of sunphcity, parsimony, and the severest accuracy m 
speech “ I hate false words, and seek with care, difli- 
culty, and moroseness, those that fit the thing” If 
Landor is at times a magniloquent and oven a pompous 
writer, the reason is that his largo words befit the 
largeness of his thoughts and images, and pomp is the 
natural expression of lus geniun The mstmct of digmty, 
comhmed with the study of simphcity and directness , 
natural majesty, and the absence of artificial ornament , 
these are the first characteristics of Landor's prose The 
next are the completeness and mutual mdopendenco of its 
separate clauses and periods His sentences are apt to 
stand alone hke his ideas, and to consist either of single 
clauses, each giving accurate expression to a single 
thought, or of carefully harmonized and adjusted groups 
of clauses giiung expression to a group of closely con- 
nected and interdependent thoughts The host skeleton 
type of a Landonan sentence is that n hich we quoted 
some pages hack on Lord Byron “ I had avoided him , 
Iliad slighted him , ho know it , he did not love mo , he 
could not ” Ho conjimctions, no transitions , each state- 
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meut mado hy itself, and then connexion left to be dis- 
cerned by the reader If ivo take tlie most sustamed 
examples of Landor’s eloquence, Tve sliall find in them 
so many amplified and enncbed examples of tbe same 
method These quahties render his prose an unrivalled 
vehicle for the expression of the more stable, permanent, 
massive order of ideas and images But for expressing 
ideas of sequence, vhether the sequence of propositions in 
an argument, or the sequence of incidents in a narra- 
tive, Landor’s stylo is less adapted There is a natural 
analogy between vanous manners of writing and the 
other arts , and the ordmary criticism on Landor, that 
he seems to wnte in marble, is true enough Sohdity, 
beauty and subtlety of articulation, mass with grace, 
and strength with dehcacy, these are the quahties which 
he obtams to perfection, but he obtains them at the 
pnee of a certain immobihty He was probably right in 
believing that he had imparted to his work yet another of 
the quahties of marble — its impenshableness 


THE END 
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